For the President 


How Vitrolite Reduced Capital Tied 
Up in Warehoused Stocks 


I age I3 S/ 
e 
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Gates Tells How He Built a $3,000,000 


Business in Twelve Years 
Page 1345 


~©) 
For the Sales Manager 


Bevan Lawson Describes Overseas 
Selling Adventures 


= 
For the Advertising Manager 


Cheltenham Bold Tells Why Some 


Advertising Men Fail 
Page 1355 
Q 


For the Export Manager 


How Gillette Increased Foreign Sales 
to 2,000,000 Razors Annually 


Page 1359 


Release the cover 


by twisting the bar 
with thumb and 
finger. This is a 
*“tone-hand” move- 
ment. The top 
cover is released 


and, 


IT 


is 


Separate the sheets 
where desired and 
slip off of posts 
taking retaining bar 
along. Take out 
sheets or put in 
new ones as de- 
sired, These four 
moves take but a 
few seconds. Each 
operation is a 
natural one. 


Bs 
nh 


Raise the tep cover 
so it falls back out 
of the way and lies 
flat. Note locking 
bar holding cover 


firmly in place 


Falis back out of 
the way, taking the 
locking bar with it 
and leaving the 
sheets free for re- 


moval or filing. 


=> 


ih 


The Fastest’ 


Ws 


Ten seconds from start to 
finish! Just raise the top 
cover back. Twist the lock- 
ing bar. (This allows the 
back to fall clear of the 
leaves.) Separate leaves 
at the desired point and 
lift clear. Insert new leaves 
or remove old ones. To 
lock, reverse the process. 


And that’s all there is to 
it! Ease in handling—speed! 
Time saved! Effort saved! 
Catalogs are kept up-to- 
the-minute, day-by-day. 
Because it’s quick, and 
easy, and effortless to 
post them. 


This chain-lightning de- 
vice is a feature, patented, 


—_— 


Operating Loose-Leaf 
Binder in the World ! 


of all Heinn Speed-X 
Binders. But it’s only one 
feature. Every Speed-X is 
built around specially de- 
signed posts. It contains 
the same sturdy backing 
and over-safe reinforce- 
ments. Nothing has been 
sacrificed to endurance or 
beauty. We believe we are 
easily safe in claiming that 
the Heinn Speed-X is the 
greatest combination of 
quality and speed ever put 
out. And since it will in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
sales force and of your 
catalog why not let us dem- 
onstrate it to you—free 
of charge and obligation. 


Write for full information 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


349 Florida Street 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


WV 
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The Women of 
“Over a Million” 


HE women of the Chicago Territory 

spend millions of dollars annually for 
toilet articles, cosmetics, jewelry, hosiery, 
undergarments and various commodities of 
particular appeal to the feminine taste. 


National Advertisers selling commodities 
that appeal to women will find a receptive, 
able-to-buy feminine audience in the Over-a- 


Million circulation of the SUNDAY 
CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER. 


Circulation is Power! 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


CHICAGO 


HERALD & EXAMINER 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 


Published and copyrighted 1924, by the Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $3.00 a year, in advance. 
Entered as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March $, 1879. 


| Every 
Sales Manager 


Looking for new markets should get 
the data our service departments have 
gathered. You don’t need to guess and 
you never can tell what these fields 
may offer you. 


ae nee 


le “Rew Howe! from Od ewe 
fou to mabe “Her OR ot 
~ “ 


Read weekly by 5,000 dealers whose in- 
fluence controls the sale of ninety per 
cent of all building supplies—and who 
use motor truck and other material- 
handling equipment. 


Clay products manufacturing plants 
buy labor-saving machinery and equip- 
ment of every conceivable kind. A 
prosperous industry spending millions 
annually. 


The only paper covering the manufac- 
ture of glass, pottery, enamels and 
allied products, with national distribu- 
tion. A virgin field rapidly expanding. 


Send for a recent issue enya 
these publications and let us help 
you to investigate these markets 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


409 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we 
will print here each month a short digest of the principal 
articles in each issue, so that you may determine those articles 
which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading. 


ADVERTISING 

Cheltenham Bold contends that few ad- 
vertisers get full measure of service from 
advertising agencies because the advertisers 
do not offer the right sort of cooperation. 
Many agencies are handicapped by adver- 
tisers who will not permit the agency to dig 
deep enough into the problems of the busi- 
ness to really learn it. Page 1355. 


A writer assuming the name of “Pabst 
Dark” points out what he terms as an er- 
roneous conclusion in the last article by 
Cheltenham Bold on the subject of cumula- 
tive influence of advertising. “Mr. Dark” 
claims that the merit of the copy—not the 
length of time the advertisers have been 
using space—determines the pulling power 
of advertising. Page 1339. 


William L. Day, vice-president of J. H. 
Cross Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agents, explains the retailers’ faulty concep- 
tion of the true purpose of advertising. Mr. 
Day shows that retail advertising, unlike 
most national advertising, is competitive, 
rather than constructive or creative. Claims 
retail advertising methods prove that dealers 
are incapable of offering competent criticism 
of national advertising; shows how dealers 
resent attempts of manufacturers to establish 
a preference for specific brands. Page 1423. 


COACHING SALESMEN 
Three sales managers explain methods of 
putting the slipping salesman back on his 
feet. Plan of sending “star” salesmen to 
work with men who are losing ground most 
favored; switching territories also found to 
be helpful in bolstering up men who have 

stopped producing. Page 1359. 


CLuB ACTIVITIES 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World royally entertained in London. Lou 
Holland elected president for the third term, 
and selects Houston, Texas, as 1925 conven- 
tion city. Page 1421. 


CUSTOMER RELATIONS 
Charles R. Wiers continues his series on 
letter writing; this installment is devoted to 
an exposition of principles for dealing with 
women. Urges greater attention to detail, 
and more care in answering specific ques- 
tions in customers’ letters. Page 1343. 


DEALER STIMULATION 
J. B. Wright, sales director of Earl & 
Wilson, tells how they worked out a method 
for getting more orders for men’s shirts by 
offering a balanced stock of two leading 
sellers in their line, and putting up each shirt 
in a special package. This is a recent de- 
velopment of their “three for a dollar” collar 
selling plan described in the April issue of 

SALES MANAGEMENT. ‘Page 1340. 


DEVELOPING PROSPECTS 
How the Packard Motor Car Company, 
through the use of 150,000 four-page letters 
is obtaining inquiries for the Packard sales 
talks which have been placed on phonograph 
records to be played in homes of prospective 
buyers of Packard automobiles. Page 1373. 
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Direct MAIL ADVERTISING 

Novel plans that have been used to put a 
kick into direct mail campaigns; one concern 
mails big firecracker as play on Fourth of 
July convention; another mails sample golf 
ball to prospects, while another uses an imi- 
tation legal summons to draw the prospect's 
attention. Page 1399. 


EXporRT SELLING 

Bevan Lawson explains some methods of 
handling samples in traveling in Latin 
America, and points out a number of pitfalls 
for the inexperienced foreign salesman; 
claims that knowledge of the language of the 
prospects is essential; warns against depend- 
ing on interpreters. Page 1335. 


Lawton Manufacturing Company of Cleve- 
land has built up a prosperous foreign busi- 
ness by specializing in selling to foreign gov- 
ernments and then following up government 
sales with a bid for business among commer- 
cial prospects. Page 1371. 


How The Gillette Safety Razor Company 
multiplied foreign sales by ten, by overcom- 
ing obstacles in shipping to remote points. 
Finds American’ methods, with © slight 
changes, can be adapted to selling in nearly 
all foreign countries. This company finds it 
best to concentrate efforts on the big outlets. 
In Belgium twenty out of eighteen hundred 
customers were found to sell seventy-three 
per cent of all Gillette razors sold. Intensive 
concentration increased sales from 200,000 to 
675,000 razors in Belgium alone. Page 1389. 


FINANCING SALES 

How The Vitrolite Company increased 
sales in dull season so that sales are no 
longer concentrated in a few months but 
spread over the entire year. Advertising 
and increased selling efforts removed neces- 
sity of carrying heavy warehoused stocks in 
anticipation of rush season, thus eliminating 
need for heavy investments in stocks for 
future sales. Page 1337. 


GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Secretary of Commerce plans big drive to 
obtain latest facts concerning profitable for- 
eign markets for American goods. Finds 
many markets changing due to development 
of manufacturing in countries which form- 
erly imported majority of manufactured 
products. Page 1367. 


HANDLING SALESMEN 
Maxwell Droke cites some of the dangers 
in permitting salesmen to “load” unsuspect- 
ing buyers with too great quantities of mer- 
chandise. He points out some methods of 
teaching salesmen how to give real service 
to buyers. Page 1378. 


INDUSTRIAL SELLING 

The second of a series of three articles on 
the problems of getting more business from 
the big industrial buyers who buy scientific- 
ally. Shows how salesmen who obtain this 
business must first go into the shops and 
plants and build up real reasons for buying 
his product. Sales in this field often depend 
upon recommendations of the man who is to 
use the product. Page 1341. 


A FEW OF MANY 


mal Many nse Advertisers and Clgencies are 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS 


NOW COVERING THE 
SPOKANE COUNTRY MARKET 


COMPLETELY 
THRU USING CONSISTENTLY 
Both 
THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


and 


SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE 


Amaizo Oil 

Armstrong's Linol- 
eums 

Arrow Collars 


Blossom Brand 
Almond Butter 


Borden s Milk 
Bluhil!l Cheese 
Brunswick Phono- 
graphs 
Californians 
Calumet Baking 
Powder 
“Check Seal” Elec- 
trical Products 
Columbia Records 
Diamond Dyes 
Energine 
Flytox 
Golden West Coffee 
Hardeman Hats 
Heinz 57 Varieties 


Blue Jay 

Bleachodent 

Bayer's Aspirin 

Colgate s 

Cuticura 

Doan’s Kidney Pills 

Edna Wallace Hop- 
per 


Ed Pinauds 
Freezone 
Hair Groom 
Kolor-Bak 


Hills Bros. Coffee 
Horlick’s 


Hotpoint Electric 
Ranges 


Kellogg's Products 
K C. Baking Pow- 
der 


Linit : 

M.J B Coffee 
Pabco Products 
Portland Cement 
Red Crown Gaso- 


line 


Royal Baking Pow- 
er 


Shredded Wheat 
Snowdrift 
Union Oil Co. 


Wearever Alumi- 
num 


Wesson Oil 
Wrigiey’s Gum 


Kotex 

Lyko 

apis Cocoanut 
1 


Pepsodent 
Pinkham’s 
Resinol 

Sloan's Liniment 
Squibb’s 

Scott's Emulsion 
Tiz 

Tanlac 


“ 


J 


MORNING ~ - SUNDAY - TWICE - - 
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" ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


1924 Beating 1923— While 1923 Beat 1922 


oC CCORDING to information supplied our trade investigators, week ending 

cat June 14th, sales in most all lines in Spokane and The Spokane Country 
7 <4 Market for first 5 months of 1924 show increase over 1923, while 1923 beat 
a) 1922 

Three of Spokane s leading wholesale grocers reported increases ranging 
from 8% to 15% for the first 5 months. Spokane’ s wholesale druggists, 
10% increase Spokane’s largest mail order house, 93g% increase, with May showing 
15% increase. The wholesale dry goods and notions, 5% increase April this year over 
last, with May showing 10% increase. 

Spokane’s postal receipts show substantial increase. Building permits, 62% increase 
Advertising lineage THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE 
showed increase of over 500,000 lines over first 5 months of 1923. 

The Spokane Country yields more than $400,000,000 worth of new wealth annually 
Based upon income tax returns the per capita buying power of The Spokane Country 
consumers is 35% above the Nation's average. 

Since this is unquestionably one of the most favor- 
able markets in America for intensive selling activity, 
many important national advertisers are planning to 
cover this field completely in their Fall and Winter 
campaigns. 

Spokane and its rich, surrounding field, with 
10,000 miles of good motor roads, 10!,000 motor 
vehicles, 196 passenger trains and motor busses 
entering Spokane daily, make up a cohesive 
market of 564,000 consumers 

Most of the 89,300 circulation of THE 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE 
DAILY CHRONICLE is confined to the 97,489 
homes of the 522 cities and towns of the field. 
Therefore, you will readily appreciate how 
completely the urban market may be covered 
thru this combination. 


Send for Book of Facts about the Spokane Country Market and the Five 
Major Markets of the Pacific Northwest 


Spokane Baily Chronicle 


EVENING — WEEKLY _— 


REPRESENTATIVES 


WM J MORTONCO 


New YORK - + CHICAGO 


M. C. MOGENSEN & CO., INC 
SAN FRANCISCO - - 
SEATTLE 


Los ANGELES 
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“How to Sell 
Quality” 


ESCRIBES actual plans 

and methods used by 
salesmen who have been suc- 
cessful in combating price 
competition by quality argu- 
ments. Tells how these sales- 
men make the buyer want qual- 
ity; get the stipulated price 
without haggling; shut out the 
price cutter and keep the old 
customer sold on quality. 


Typical Chapters 


How Quality Helps a Salesman 


Shows salesmen the advantages in selling 
quality merchandise. 


Why Your Customers Buy Quality 


Gives illustrations to prove that wise 
buyers prefer quality to price when prop- 
erly sold. 


Making the Buyer Want Quality 


Tells how good salesmen create desire for 
quality products. 


Creating a Quality Atmosphere 


Illustrates the value of comparisons to 
force price into the background. 


Getting the Full Price 


Explains how the price dwindles when 
quality is sufficiently understood. 


Disarming the Price Cutter 


This Issue at a Glance— Continued 


ORGANIZATION PLANS 

Devoe & Raynolds groomed a group of 
young men in the sales department and 
gradually turned over the entire responsi- 
bility of running the business to them, then 
sold them the controlling interest in the busi- 
ness. These men doubled sales in five years. 
Page 1347. 


OPERATING SALESMEN 

Inquiry among ten good prospects for 
products and services such as insurance, 
automobiles, real estate, stocks and bonds, 
shows that average prospect is neglected by 
salesmen and that known buyers are hounded 
to death. Even well known corporation 
finds few salesmen calling in effort to cre- 
ate new business. Plenty of salesmen for 
staple lines, but there are many neglected 
openings for intensive work in specialty 
lines. Page 1045. 


SALES TACTICS 

Charles C. Gates, in an interview ex- 
plains his methods for finding a market for 
new products in a crowded field; declares 
that a good product alone is not enough to 
succeed against competition; how market re- 
search was used to find sales points needed 
for rubber hose, and tires. Gates method of 
paying dividends to salesmen and workers, 
based on savings in manufacturing and 
marketing insures economical production and 
selling. Page 1345. 


Spencer Janney Steinmetz put on a quick 
telephone selling campaign that covered the 
country and brought in large volume of busi- 
ness at a total expense, for telephone calls, 
of $170. Page 1414. 


Adding a new attachment, devising a bet- 
ter package, or finding a new use for an old 
product creates new markets for products 
which have dropped into the staple class and 


which cease to receive best efforts of dis- 
tributors. How Birtman Electric, Chicago 
Flexible Shaft and Federal Electric found 
new selling points for various products. 
Page 1351. 


SELECTING SALESMEN 
David H. Colcord concludes his series on 
“Business Fakirs” with evidence from lead- 
ing psychologists which shows that phren- 
ology as a means of determining character 
and ability is without value or accuracy. 
Page 1363. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
decline to hire any salesman without first 
determining by means of interviews that the 
prospective salesman’s wife is thoroughly in 
sympathy with the salesman’s ambition to 
sell life insurance. Records show that mar- 
ried men succeed in this work more often 
than bachelors, and that men with larger 
families and greater responsibilities succeed 
more often than married men who have no 
children to support. Page 1419. 


TRAINING SALESMEN, 

Henry L. Doherty Company increase sales 
per salesmen fifty per cent by requiring all 
salesmen—new and old—to attend six weeks 
training school held in various branch offices 
under supervision of traveling instructor; 
salesmen attend school in morning and sell 
in afternoons, thus getting actual experience 
while learning. Page 1394. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 

Government plans to take census of market- 
ing and distribution according to plan advo- 
cated since 1919 by SALES MANAGEMENT 
Magazine. When completed this work will 
afford statistics which will tabulate merchan- 
dising operations in the same manner that 
the Census of Manufactures gives periodical 
figures of production by industries. Page 
1384. 


Index 


to Advertisers 


Only advertisers using space of one column or more are listed 
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Those who retain O double A receive the 
enthusiastic cooperation of every man 


and woman in the entire organization 


TEAM WORK 


LY 


Poster 
cAdvertising 
Painted 
Displays 


INA 


0-DOUBLE-A 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


OF AMERICA, INCORPORATED 
Successors to Ivan B. Nordhem Company 


8 WEST 4oth STREET 
NEW YORK 
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This mar 


This huge battery of boilers de- 

livers the power which drives rolls, 

cranes and steam hammers in one 

of the largest steel mills in the 
country 


This is a part of the huge power 
plant which drives the machinery 
that turns out Ford cars 


This power plant generates the 
energy that drives the machinery 
which turns out refined sugar 


4 


et 
carries its eggs 
in many baskets 


Transit. Co., New 


The interior of the 74th Street station of the Interborough Rapid 


York City. Power generated at this station helps 


drive the subway trains which carry New York’s millions to and from 


Eachjbranch of industry contrib- 
utes its share of the $500,000,000 
that goes each year for power-plant 
equipment. The power-plant market 
carries its eggs in many baskets. 

Summer and winter, year in and 
year out, the steady stream of or- 
ders for power-plant equipment 
flows in. If business is dull in one 
branch of industry, the power-plant 
market has many other branches of 
industry to depend upon. 


The cement manufacturer needs 
power to keep his clinker grinders 
turning. 


The automobile manufacturer 
needs power to operate his lathes 
and metal-shaping machines. 


The textile manufacturer needs 
power to keep his looms and spin- 
dles reeling out cloth and thread. 


Every manufacturer needs power. 
Power drives the machines which make 
everything from lace to locomotives. 


The demand for power-plant 
equipment is as steady as the 
demand for food. People must have 
food. Industry must have power. 
People must constantly buy food. 
Industry must constantly buy the 
equipment which produces power. 


The man who buys power-plant 
equipment buys constantly. Nota 
week passes but what he spends 
money and plans the spending of 
more money. 
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their daily work 


The man who sells power-plant 
equipment should sell constantly. 
His buyers are buying every day in 
the year. 


More than 27,000 of these buyers 
of power-plant equipment read 
Power each week. These are the 
men who spend most of the 
$500,000,000 that goes each year for 


power plant equipment. 


If you manufacture anything that 
goes into the power-plant, your story 
belongs in Power each week. 


@ 


Each one ot the fifteen McGraw-Hill 
Publications is the working tool and buy- 
ing guide of the executive who buys in 
the field it serves. 

These fields and the publications which 
serve them are— 


Electrical: Electrical World, Electrical 
Merchandising, Electrical Retailing, Jour- 
nal of Electricity. 


Construction and Civil Engineering: Engi- 
neering News-Record 


Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal- 
Press, Coal Age. 


Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, 
Bus Transportation. 


Industrial: American Machinist, Industrial 
Engineer, Power, American Machinist 
(European Edition), Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering. 


Engineering in Spanish-Speaking Countries: 
Ingenieria Internacional. 


OWER 


ABC. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.P 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


- 2 TF ot we 


i- 


#4 


Subscription Rates: 


Single copies, 25 cents. | 


Yearly subscription payable in advance, $3.00 any- | 
where in the United States or its possessions; | 


$3.25 in Canada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. 
Six months’ subscription, $1.50. 


Bound Volume: No more copies of Bound Vol- | 
umes One, Two, Three or Four are now available. | 
Copies of Bound Volume Five containing issues | 
from October, 1922, to September, 1923, inclusive | 


may be obtained from either our Chicago or New 
York office at a cost of $6.00. 


Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly discon- 
tinued upon expiration. Readers desiring to keep 
their files complete should renew promptly. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is not 


generally sold through news dealers. Copies can | 


usually be secured, however, after the first of the 
month from the news stands at leading hotels, 
railroad stations and book stores in the larger 
cities. 


Advertising Rates: Full page advertisement, 
opposite reading, run of paper, $150 single inser- 
tion. Two columns, $120 single insertion. One 
column, $75 single insertion. Half column, $40 


single insertion. Sixty-five cents per agate line. | 
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Closing Dates: First forms close on the tenth 


of the month. Final forms, fifteenth of the month. 


Publication date, first of the month, all preceding 
date of issue. To secure proofs of advertisements, 
copy must be in our hands not later than the 
tenth. 
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RON TRADE 
REVIEW proves 
a profitable ad- 
vertising medium 
because of the many 
editorial features 
neg Paar that give it such in- 


Orders s ; 
se es, reader interest. 


sale Price Index 
Monthly Construc- 
tion Awards 
(Sq. Ft.) 
Construction Costs 
Railway Car Orders 
Automobile Produc- 
tion 
Railroad Traffic 
Security Prices 
Iron Trade Review 
Business Index 
Iron and Steel Price 
Index (Iron 


Typical Charts 


Steel Ingot Produc- 
tion 

Pig Iron Production 

United States Steel 


One of the distinctive 
editorial features of 
IRON TRADE REVIEW 
are the Business Trend 
Charts —four pages of 
them in each issue— 
which, in a concise and 
clearly understandable 
way give the busy execu- 
tive all the facts that he 
requires upon which to 
prudently base his deci- 
sions. 


Trade Review) 
Cost of Living 
Farmer Purchasing 

Power 
Foundry Pig Iron 

Prices 
Monthly Structural 

Awards 
Steel Castings 

Bookings 

Thousands of readers 


have found that IRON 
TRADE REVIEW is ab- 
solutely indispensable to 
their business. 


JRON=| RADE 


Published Every Week—Established 1883 


Penton Building, Cleveland 
Member A. B. C.—A. B. P. 


Mitton R. STANDISH, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Gill Storage Battery 
Company, San Bernardino, California, for 
the past three years, has been appointed ad- 


vertising director of the San Francisco 
Morning Sun and Evening Telegram. Mr. 
Standish was associated with the Sun and 
Telegram for nine years prior to joining the 
Gill Company. 


A. W. LoGaN, for many years sales man- 
ager for G. Sommers & Company, St. Paul, 
wholesale dry goods, has resigned and is 
now secretary and sales manager of The 
Motor Power Equipment Company, St. Paul. 
J. A. Dieper, buyer for Sommers for many 
years, succeeds Mr. Logan. 


FRANK S. LITTLEJOHN, for the past eleven 
years advertising manager of Harper’s Ba- 
zar, has been made vice-president in charge 
of sales promotion for the Gera Mills, 
Passaic, N. J., makers of woolen fabrics. 


Joun D. Raucu, formerly manager of fac- 
tory sales for the Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, is vice- 
president and general manager of the Ohio 
Steam Shovel Company, Lima, Ohio. 


JosEpH GoocH, JR., at one time connected 
with the Butterick Publishing Company in 
a sales promotion and advertising capacity, 
is the new general sales manager of the 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland, California, replacing PAut B. 
WALDIN, resigned. 


Harotp MAHIN, for the past five years 
director of sales of both the O. J. Gude Com- 
pany and The Poster Company, New York 
City, has been made vice-president of the 
Gude Company. Mr. Mahin will act as ac- 
count executive for both companies. 


R. B. SpaAFForD, for several years New 
York state district manager for Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Company, has been ap- 
pointed sales and advertising manager of 
the Klein Chocolate Company, Elizabeth- 
town, Pa. 


WILLIAM G. Hosson, former national ad- 
vertising manager of the New York Jourzal, 
has been made director of advertising, re- 
placing E. M. Alexander who is now pub- 
lisher of New York’s new tabloid newspaper, 
The Daily Mirror. 


I. M. MartTIN, formerly sales manager for 
the Colt’s Patented Fire Arms Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut, recently joined the 
Burdick Cabinet Company, Milton, Wiscon- 
sin, makers of light therapy equipment, as 
vice-president and a member of the board 
of directors. 
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W. L. WILLIAMS, for ten years state sales- 
man for Voss Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa, makers of washing 
machines, has been placed in charge of sales 
for the Barlow & Seelig Manufacturing 
Company, Ripon, Wisconsin, makers of “The 
Big Three” vacuum washer. 


The Domestic Electric Engineering Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, announces the appoint- 
ment of E. G. BIECHLER as general manager, 
succeeding R. H. Grant, recently appointed 
vice-president and general sales manager of 
the Chevrolet Motor Company. 


Cheney Brothers, New York City, manu- 
facturers of silks, announce the appointment 
of Homer S. Curtis assistant to the general 
sales manager in charge of the advertising 
and sales promotion departments, recently 
consolidated. Mr. Curtis was at one time 
advertising manager of The Kaufman & 
Baer Company, Pittsburgh; The Boston 
Store, Milwaukee, and the Fifth Street Store, 
Los Angeles. He was at one time with the 
Dry Goods Economist. 


WILLIAM H. INGERSOLL, president of the 
Ingersoll Redipoint Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., is returning to his former home in 
Maplewood, N. J., and has become general 
sales manager of the DeForest Radio Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company of Jersey City. 
He will assume executive charge of the 
DeForest sales and advertising, and will 
continue as president of the Ingersoll Redi- 
point Company, acting in an advisory 
capacity. 


B. P. Mast, formerly vice-president of the 
H. P. Gould Company, publishers of Man- 
agement, has been made western manager 
of the Industrial Management Group, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


FREDERICK D. RICH, formerly sales and ad- 
vertising manager for the Crescent Belt 
Fastener Company, New York City, has re- 
signed and is now in charge of sales pro- 
motion and advertising for the Salt’s Textile 
Company, New York City. 


W. H. Day, sales manager for the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corporation, 
Cudahy, Wisconsin, has organized the W. 
H. Day Company at Milwaukee for the 
handling of automotive specialties, particu- 
larly those sold by Ford dealers. 


WILLIAM M. Purves, sales manager of The 
Gray Motor Corporation, Detroit, has _ re- 
signed to become associated with Dodge 
Brothers, Detroit. He is succeeded at the 
Gray corporation by L. R. MARTELL, form- 
erly their assistant sales manager. 


Magazine Circulation that Parallels 
Your Primary Market 


Men who direct sales know that com- 
munities, in the national market, 
classify very definitely into primary 
and secondary points of sales value. 


Most magazine circulations fall 35% 
to 65% into the secondary market. 


Circulation should more accurately 
parallel sales possibilities. 


Cosmopolitan does — it offers the 
ereatest concentration in your primary 
market. 


A new Cosmopolitan circulation 
analysis—by cities—shows why 
Cosmopolitan should be a part of 
your advertising program. 


OSMO 


points through which 
all products must go © 
to consumers. 


I Most of Cosmopolitan’s 
1,200,000 lies in Amer- € 
| ica’s 663 key trading =£ 
i. centers—the identical — 

: EB 
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An edition that 1s 
limited to one copy only 
~ your copy 


GirPose there were put on your desk 
this morning a book containing such 
information as: 


What your chief competitors are doing. 


What consumers really think of your 
products—and your competitors’ products. 


What dealers say you should do to en- 
able them to get more sales and bigger 
profits. 

Markets you aren’t reaching and how 
to reach them—quickly—economically. 


A Richards Book of Facts contains 
exactly that kind of information built 
to your order from 


For still another, the original “facts 
book. was boiled down into an inter- 
esting and helpful sales manual that 
every salesman uses in his daily work— 
a constant source of sales and marketing 


information. 


As one manufacturer puts it, “The 
book gives me a wonderful sense of se- 
curity. Instead of guessing blindly and 
stumbling along in the dark, I now have 
a fund of practical information that pro- 
vides a logical background for everything 


I do.”’ 
We will gladly 


tell any manufac- 


facts gathered in the fi = 
field. Forone man- [ij 
ufacturer, his Rich- 
ards Book of Facts 
changed his entire 
system of distribu- | 
tion. For another, it | 
made a vital change 
in selling plans. For 
another, it revolu- 
tionized his meth- 
ods of advertising. 


fee | Peawencnnscs manners ngrnnonarems 
i 1 OR ROT NS 


oo Suihndos 


ICHARDS 


turer how a Rich- 
ards Book of Facts 
may be used in his 
business as the basis 
of sound merchan- 
dising and advertis- 
ing plans. 

JOSEPH RICHARDS 

COMPANY, Inc. 


255 Park Avenue 
New York 


‘‘The Richards Book 
background for everything I do.’’ 


From a Manufacturer's Statement 


. . . provides a logical 


TRACE MARK REG, 


“Facts first—then Advertising 


s 0) 
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Adventures in Overseas Selling 


A mistake that lost half the best prospects in Havana; 
The knack of learning a foreign tongue; Solving 
the sample problem; Our best export market 


For many 
years I sold 
merchandise 
in foreign 
countries ex- 
clusively; in 
fact, my very 
first foreign 
sale was made 
in Bermuda, 
and from there 
I proceeded to 
establish a 
route for my- 
self through 
the West 
Indies to Colon and Panama, back 
to Jamaica, and then to Cuba and 
Mexico. Later on I added all the 
principal republics of South America 
down to Argentina, and then over 
to Chile and up by way of the 
western coast. 


On my first trip I carried with me 
only one line of samples, and I was 
often held up by being obliged to 
leave them with a prospective cus- 
tomer for quite long periods. Some- 
times, indeed, I found that so much 
valuable time was lost between ap- 
pointed considerations of my par- 
ticular line that ample opportunity 
was afforded to carry other kindred 
lines. Before my second trip, there- 
fore, I spent several months in 
Europe, choosing the kind of mer- 
chandise that I wanted to exploit in 
a secondary way, and with some 


By Bevan Lawson 


The Dictaphone Sales Corporation 


very attractive lines that I chose in 
both the United States and Canada. 


I started the second time with 
eleven trunks of just the type of 
articles that I judged would prove 
attractive to South American trade. 
This made my movements into and 
out of countries exceedingly diffi- 
cult and troublesome, but my work 
in selling was continuous and profit- 
able, and I found it a great advan- 
tage to have a number of non-com- 
peting lines with me so that I could 
cover the very heavy overhead of 
my trip. With several lines to turn 
to, and several classes of trade to 
call upon, I did not waste any time 
when [ had no specified appointment 
in view for my original line of 
goods. 

It not only is desirable to speak 
Spanish, but also is essential, if you 
wish to sell personally in these re- 
publics. Under the best of circum- 
stances it is most unwise to trust 
the success of your trip to the mer- 
cies of doubtful interpretation. As 
an instance of this, I may state that 
when I first visited Cuba I had only 
commenced to study the language 
and had no facility in speaking it. 
Consequently, I engaged an inter- 
preter. This was many years ago 
and before Cuba had become so 
Americanized. 

For the period of over a week I 
visited about every available pros- 
pect that I had in mind. With ex- 
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ception of a few places where I 
could talk my own language, I did 
not once break through with any 
success. My interpreter spoke Eng- 
lish very well, and seemed to be so 
perfectly at home in the Spanish 
language that I placed every confi- 
dence in his ability to restate what 
I told him. Very disturbed by my 
lack of success, I took my man to 
the Y. M. C. A. and there required 
him to repeat to the American Sec- 
retary what I thought I had taught 
him to tell in Spanish. He lost con- 
fidence when he knew he was talk- 
ing to someone who understood 
both languages, and fell down com- 
pletely. Thus I was shocked to 
learn that I had wasted my best 
prospects in Havana. 

The costly lesson determined me 
to put every possible effort into the 
mastery of sufficient Spanish to be 
able at least to conduct my own 
selling. 

Thereupon, I devoted myself to 
the putting together a parrot-like 
presentation of my line in what I 
knew to be very imperfect sen- 
tences, but I made very sure of 
being able to quote my prices, and 
say a little something about the 
merit of my chief items. In a short 
time I took my samples to a nearby 
city, Matanzas, and there made the 
rounds of all stores that attracted 
my attention, opened up my 
samples, oblivious of what was said 
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to me because I had no idea what it 
was, quoted my prices, showed 
more samples and quoted more 
prices until—perhaps because I 
could not take no for an answer, or 
again because of the very persistence 
of my pidgeon Spanish—I came 
away from Matanzas with enough 
orders to justify my entire stop-over 
in the Island of Cuba. 

Because I had planned to investi- 
gate all the Latin American repub- 
lics, I then went to Mexico. In 
Mexico City one does not have to 
talk Spanish, but before I visited the 
trade I went to a mountain resort, 
Ocatlan, and spent several weeks 
under circumstances where I could 
not speak my own language, and 
occupied my entire time in very 
hard application to perfect myself, 
so far as possible, in ability to talk 
my line. 

On leaving Ocatlan I traveled all 
through Mexico, purposely going to 
places where I had to depend on 
iny ability to get along in Spanish, 
and while my ignorance of the 
language was still appalling, yet I 
soon learned that my deficiency was 
not so costly a handicap as was de- 
pendence on professional interpreta- 
tion, and what was better still, I 
opened up some very profitable con- 
tracts. 


Learning the Spanish Tongue 


I continued on that trip to South 
America, down one side and up the 
other, a voyage four days short of a 
full year. On the long sea voyages 
I gave all my time to study; in fact, 
when passengers went ashore I took 
them around. I mention this per- 
sistent process because it will give 
some idea how readily a sales ac- 
quaintance with Spanish may be ac- 
quired. It is true that in conversa- 
tional Spanish I was sadly at a loss, 
but invariably I found such courte- 
ous reception when I went about my 
business in a halting way that I be- 
lieve that this attitude of helpful- 
ness, which is a common trait of 
Latin Americans, opened up the 
way to direct sales more surely than 
would have been possible if they 
could have rattled off a declaration 
of “no interest” to an interpreter 
without any chance of come-back 
from me. 

From Buenos Aires I harked back 
to Montevideo and Rosario, and 
then returned to Argentina and went 
through the provinces and over the 
Andes to Chile. In subsequent 
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years I made these trips over again 
with a success that was made pos- 
sible by my first close application to 
the plan of learning business Span- 
ish. It can be done by anyone, and 
certainly should be done by all who 
have intentions of breaking ground 
in these republics. 

At this point I am prompted to 
state that the great mistake that 
most concerns make is that they 
send representatives to Latin Amer- 
ican countries in much the same 
manner that they would send them 
to Florida or Texas. To open up 
foreign ground successfully, Amer- 
ican “hustle” is worse than useless. 
Success rarely follows a scheduled 
trip. Usually an American firm is 
bright enough to know that they 
must send a very competent sales- 
man, but because he is unable to 
make quick headway, he is with- 
drawn. 

Genuine Salesmanship Needed 


Later, a more widely experienced 
salesman may be sent, with little 
better success. Then if the manu- 
facturer really wants the business 
that his competitors are getting, 
some member of the firm goes him- 
self, and with his authoritative ex- 
perience, and perhaps more impres- 
sive personal qualities, he finds that 
it is fundamentally necessary to 
make a thorough investigation of 
the country before anything perma- 
nent can really be done. 

Such an executive is intrigued 
with the courtesy of the considera- 
tion that he receives, he gets in 
touch with others who have learned 
the ropes, and he gives up the idea 
that an excursionist can bring back 
business in the same manner that is 
possible from a swing around the 
United States, and before he leaves 
he makes plans for resident repre- 
sentation, and goes home with the 
real nucleus of future trading in his 
wallet. He has spied out the land, 
and has some idea where the milk 
and honey are, but he also knows 
that without organized attack previ- 
ous attempts have been a waste of 
time and money. The great lesson 
he has learned is that business worth 
going after is worth living with. 

The European countries have 
known this for ages, and especially 
do you find that Germany sends 
thousands of resident representa- 
tives everywhere. Buying from Eng- 
land and France is largely done by 
members of Latin American firms 
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who live in Europe for the chief pur- 
pose of placing orders for their re- 
spective houses. Even so, however, 
American made goods are highly re- 
garded, but the real fact is that the 
peculiar requirements in the shape 
of packing, sizes, styles, shipping, 
invoicing, customs regulations and 
banking arrangements are so little 
understood by American manufac- 
turers that the grief that commonly 
results from this ignorance of ways 
and means has made foreign trade 
very shy of entering into even the 
most attractive negotiations until 
confidence has been created. 

These good people of South 
America are very loyal in their mer- 
chandising contacts. They may be 
hard to make, but when once se- 
cured they are almost like a heri- 
tage. However, one irritating mis- 
take in the early stages of contact is 
virtually irrecoverable; one thought- 
less attempt to “educate” a mer- 
chant into doing things according 
to American “Hoyle” may alienate 
the most friendly interest. Repre- 
sentatives know this, but someone 
at home sees no reason for irregu- 
larities, and either overlooks or dis- 
regards the special stipulations, and 
in willful mood does what he thinks 
best. 


Salesmen Must Know Line 


The graveyard of lost foreign 
business is crowded with headstones 
that have written on them the names 
of headstrong executives who have 
done it their way. 

When a representative considers 
travel in a foreign country, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that he should 
know the line as thoroughly as any- 
one does in that entire industry. He 
should know competitive lines al- 
most as well as he does his own. If 
it is necessary for him to be tech- 
nical, he should be highly technical. 
I have known textile firms who have 
sent men abroad who not only did 
not know the metric system, but had 
not sufficient groundwork of educa- 
tion to be able to master it in com- 
parison with their own measure- 
ments. A representative should also 
be a man of high character, and pre- 
ferably, of commanding presence 
physically. He should be given 
authority to grant concessions; no 
matter what seemingly impossible 
undertakings he commits himself 
to, his instructions should never be 
deviated from. If a representative 


(Continued on page 1417) 


How We Made Our Money Go Twice 
As Far in Financing Sales 


Greater Sales and Advertising Pressure Speeds Sales in So Called 
Dull Season and Releases Capital Tied Up in Warehoused Stocks 


By George R. Meyercord 


President, The Vitrolite Company, Chicago 


Y adjusting our sales and ad- 
B vertising efforts so that the 

former seasonal buying peaks 
and depressions have both been flat- 
tened to a gently undulating curve 
on our merchandising charts, the 
five organizations with which I am 
associated have been able to 
carry on their operations with 
no greater inventories of 
stocks than were carried some 
years ago when the gross 
sales were only a third of 
their present volume. At the 
same time we estimate that 
the investment necessary for 
our manufacturing is not 
more than half of what would 
be required were we still sub- 
ject to the seasonal demands 
which plagued us before. 

A typical example of the 
conditions which confronted 
us was that of the Vitrolite 
Company, which manufac- 
tures a material we describe 


as better than marble. This 
business had always been 
highly seasonal. Over large 


part of the year the sales were 
less than thirty-three per cent 
of their volume during the 
peak periods of the spring 
months. 

The result was that for a 
large part of the twelve 
month period, our factory 
would be turning out goods 
for the spring demand—with 
no sales to keep a steady in- 
flow of money—and which 
commodities had to be stored 
somewhere. We felt that the 
part of our establishment 
which had to be given over to stor- 
age space was in truth non-produc- 
tive. It cost money both to build 
and maintain. The goods we kept 
in it had to be insured. And of 
course all this expense must be 
added to the cost of the material. 


Then the spring rush would come 


‘on. Our storage stock was cleaned 


out in a comparatively short time. 
For a period of several months the 
warehouse portion of our factory lay 
empty and absolutely valueless. 
During this dull period our working 


George R. Meyercord, the author of this 
article, is president of the Meyercord Com- 
pany. He also organized the Vitrolite Com- 
pany, the Haskellite Company, the PlyMetl 
Products Company, and the American Manu- A 


facturers’ Foreign Credit Underwriters, Inc. 


forces were cut to the bone, with 
all the evils that result from having 
to lay off men and put them on 
again periodically. 

I think it was the case of the fam- 
ous “Smallpox Apartments” in Chi- 
cago which brought forcefully to my 


attention the folly of this whole 
principle of operation. This estab- 
lishment was a very nice flat build- 
ing on the south side, owned by a 
woman who kept it in first class con- 
dition. However, her renting agents 
contrived one year to arrange every 
lease so that it expired on 
May Ist. Several weeks be- 
fore the expiration date a 
single case of smallpox broke 
out in the building. It was 
not severe, and did _ not 
spread. But when May 1 
came around every family in 
the place moved out, and the 
owner was unable to rent a 
single apartment for several 
months. In fact, she had to 
paint and_ redecorate the 
whole place before anyone 
would come in. The rental 
prices fell off badly, and to 
this day. the building is 
known by its undesirable 
nickname. 

This instance showed me 
clearly the danger of arrang- 
ing leases for renewal simul- 
taneously. And the similarity 
of this to the dangers which 
beset a business dependent 
on seasonal demand were so 
strong that we determined 
our orders must be distrib- 
uted throughout the year, 
rather than run in peaks and 
valleys. Then no mid-season 
catastrophes would find us in 
a weak strategic position with 
no orders on hand. 
survey of our goods 
showed that practically every 
one of them was used to 
some extent the year ’round. It 
was only the purchasing which 
was seasonal. This applied equally 
to the decalcomania transfers put 
out by the Meyercord Company, 
the plywood material made by 
the Haskellite Company, and the 
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metal products of the Plymouth 
Products Company. 

Obviously the first step in getting 
business during the “valley” months 
of our various sales charts was to 
go after it harder during those 
months, Previously we had adver- 
tised only during the rush season, 
when everyone else was advertising, 
and our sales representatives had 
gotten into the habit of doing their 
hardest leg-work just when every- 
one else was doing the same thing. 
We plotted a revolution in both 
branches of selling activity. 

This reformation began with lay- 
ing out an advertising policy which 
provided for year ’round publicity. 
Instead of using double spreads at 
the same time everyone else was 
doing likewise, we began to run 
smaller space, but run it continu- 
ously. The first noticeable effect 
was that the off-season advertise- 
ments began to pull better inquiries 
than those which ran during the 
busy seasons. A careful investiga- 
tion convinced us that, so far as the 
products of our various businesses 
were concerned, the ads which ran 
in thin papers got more attention 
than those which were printed in 
the fat, rush-month editions. Ap- 
parently when not so many selling 
announcements were printed, those 
which did meet the eye got across 
with double force. 


Leveling the Peaks 


Our sales representatives, too, 
were thoroughly coached on the 
new policy. By a series of bulle- 
tins we let the men know that here- 
after we would pay more attention 
to their volume of orders during the 
dull months than during the peak 
periods. Rush’ season business 
would come in almost of itself. The 
test of a real salesman would be 
whether he could pull it in when it 
was scarce. We did not omit to ex- 
plain fully, too, just why the new 
policy was being put into effect. 

After outlining in detail the usual 
course of a year’s business, we 
pointed out in equal detail how 
much more stable would be the 
foundation of the enterprise and 
the tenure of every job in it could 
the influx of orders be distributed 
evenly over the year, rather than be 
permitted to arrive in peaks with 
deep valleys between. We pointed 
out, too, that the seasonal buying 
practices of most of our customers 
were not based upon any real eco- 
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nomic necessity such as crop move- 
ments, but were habits pure and 
simple. We urged the salesmen, in 
short, to hustle out and change the 
purchasing customs of their pros- 
pects and customers. 

Naturally, this new policy was 
not put into effect without re- 
sistance. Some salesmen protested 
it was no use to sell hard between 
seasons, because there was no busi- 
ness to speak of. We countered 
with the perfectly obvious fact that 
every other sales force in the same 
line was indulging in the same 
phantasy. Everyone was reducing 
selling effort. Therefore whoever 
got out and hustled was bound to 
pick up something. We pointed out 
that two $500 orders gained by hard 
work during the dull months totaled 
as much as a $1,000 order during the 
busy season. And from the stand- 
point of keeping our factory run- 
ning, and all our jobs secure, they 
did us a whole lot more good. 


Breaking “Dull Season” Resistance 


Other salesmen reported that 
many prospects were willing to buy 
during the dull months, and even 
willing to make efforts to alter the 
buying habits of their patrons, but 
that they were unable to finance the 
purchases from us. In such cases 
we made careful credit investiga- 
tions and arranged to take sixty or 
ninety day acceptances in lieu of 
cash, provided an order for quick 
delivery could be obtained at once. 

And wherever a prospect invited 
the salesman who called in a dull 
period to “come back in two or three 
months” we concentrated a little di- 
rect mail effort on that man to con- 
vince him of the desirability of 
changing his own business from a 
seasonal one to a year ’round enter- 
prise. 

The bulk of our products go to 
manufacturers or dealers, but in 
some instances where it has been 
possible to advertise direct to the 
consumer we have done consider- 
able work to induce steady pur- 
chases. The most recent example of 
this has been in the case of our ‘Ply- 
metl “Air-Tite” Clothes Vault. This 
is designed especially for the stor- 
age of furs, woolens and silks in the 
home. Since peopie are interested 
in putting away their clothing and 
furs principally in the spring, the 
“logical” time to sell these vaults— 
from the dealer’s standpoint—would 
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be in the spring. All of the advice 
we have had from retailers and ad- 
vertising men—and we have had it 
plentifully—has been to this effect. 

However, we have no intention of 
allowing a periodic demand for 
these vaults to upset the orderly 
routine of our factory. For many 
months we have been getting out 
literature direct to the consumer 
showing that moths ruin furs, 
woolens and silks just as much dur- 
ing the winter months in steam- 
heated rooms as they do in the 
summer. We have government sta- 
tistics to prove it. And by constantly 
pointing out the need for such a 
device, not next spring, but now, we 
have been able to keep a steady 
stream of orders flowing into our 
factory. Our production line on this 
item is gratifyingly high on the 
chart, and gratifyingly even. 

The results of all these efforts 
were not apparent over night, or 
even in one year. Gradually, how- 
ever, our work began to bear fruit. 
The sales force ceased its protests 
that “it was no use going after busi- 
ness when there wasn’t any.” A few 
months of hard scratching in dull 
periods at our insistence had dem- 
onstrated that business was “dead” 
only in the imagination of those who 
had been taught to regard it so. We 
showed proof that the ultimate con- 
sumers were using our products to 
a greater or lesser extent in every 
month of the year, and we refused 
to be convinced that it was neces- 
sary for our sales force to sell only 
during one or more peak periods. If 
no big orders were to be had, there 
were at least enough small ones to 
fill the valleys on our sales chart to 
a considerable extent. 


Little Orders Count 


Thus by getting out and hustling 
after numerous little dull season 
orders, that no one else cared to 
bother with, and by inducing many 
rush season purchasers to give us 
their business in the dull seasons, 
we have been able to fill the depres- 
sions and ievel the humps of our 
manufacturing output. More than 
this, we have not been compelled 
during many years to lay off a man 
for lack of work. Being relieved of 
the necessity of storing goods 
against a rush season demand, we 
have been able to maintain our fac- 
tories on approximately half the 

(Continued oz page 1436) 


seeps 


Pabst Dark Wants To Put On Gloves 
for Four Rounds with Mr. Bold 


Subscriber in Proposing Novel Test Tells 
Cheltenham Bold to “‘Put Up or Shut Up” 


ce OULD you rather,” ran 
an old gag, “be a bigger 
fool than you look, or 


look a bigger fool than you are?” 

No matter which way the un- 
fortunate answers, the retort was 
“How could you?” 


After reading Cheltenham Bold’s 
able article in the last number of 
“Sales Management,” I found my- 
self rather in the same dilemma try- 
ing to figure out this proposition: 

Would I, in this not-too-prosper- 
ous August, 1924, rather take a 
chance on promising an unsympa- 
thetic board of directors considering 
an appropriation, quick direct re- 
sults this year from their advertis- 
ing, or go before them with the page 
describing Mr. Bold’s researches and 
ask for $100,000 to spend now and 
cash in on during 1928. 


Suppose one of them happened to 
remember that it, too, will be an 
election year, and should ask me to 
guarantee returns from his four year 
investment in case young Bob La- 
Follette starts a really threatening 
third party. 


Advertising Dollar Must Work 


Mr. Bold is unquestionably right 
in principle; but, in my humble 
judgment, is lending his distin- 
guished ability to one of the most 
destructive conditions in advertis- 
ing. And that is the constant at- 
tempt to exempt the advertising dol- 
lar from exactly the same responsi- 
bility as any other ordinary business 
dollar. 

Not until advertising men gener- 
ally develop courage enough to 
shout down all those willing to 
spend another man’s money for four 
years, not on what they know will 
happen at the end of that time, but 
on what they know can’t happen be- 
fore, will advertising take its place 
as a leading profession. 

That advertising has some inher- 
ent quality like the Century Plant 
or the Seventeen Year Locust, which 


By Pabst Dark 


insures a sudden metamorphosis like 
that of a red ink caterpillar into a 
golden butterfly, I think Cheltenham 
Bold will not claim proved. Since 
this transmogrification itself is in 
doubt, the question of whether it 
might take place after four, six, or 
eight years, may, perhaps, be more 
or less beside the question. 

The new boy in a strange school 
—the little barber in a new neigh- 
borhood—the salesman in an unfa- 
miliar territory—the doctor just out 
of medical school—the manufacturer 
of an unknown article—the adver- 
tiser with his first few insertions— 
are all just about on a par. If all 
are equally good, and all work with 
equal energy and equal efficiency at 
their appointed jobs, I imagine their 
respective curves would all turn out 
about the same shape, if not almost 
identical. 


What About “Four-Year” Results? 


The reason, I take it, is simple 
enough. Each makes for himself an 
ever growing circle of possible 
friends or customers. When he has 
enough of them to allow the law of 
averages to operate successfully, he 
has established a real and, presum- 
ably, a profitable, business. 

Moreover, each of them, while he 
himself is becoming known, is, in 
turn, perfecting by a sort of trial- 
and-error system his own knowledge 
of the class that he is becoming 
known to, so that his superior skill 
in handling his relations with them, 
learned during the four years of ad- 
vertising, or what not, may in some 
degree be responsible for the suc- 
cess of his advertising in the fourth 
year. 

Whether or not Mr. Bold will ac- 
cept this hypothesis I don’t presume 
to say; possibly not. 

But what I am much more con- 
cerned about, as I have already said, 
is the probable turning of his state- 
ment about the mail order statistics 
into one of the popular dogma to the 
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effect that no advertising should be 
expected to produce for four years 
—and then all is certain to produce. 


“Cumulative effect” is one of the 
most interesting of our professional 
phenomena. One of its most beauti- 
ful aspects is the generally accepted 
presumption as to the difference in 
the state of mind between a man 
reading a mail order advertisement 
and a man reading a “general pub- 
licity” advertisement. 

I have yet to hear a practical mail 
order man claim that results from 
his successive advertisements in any 
given paper were even approxi- 
mately proportional to the number 
of its repetitions. 

If, therefore, so high an authority 
as the bulletin of the Periodical 
Publishers’ Association were not in- 
volved, I would be inclined to ques- 
tion very seriously the sweeping 
universal negative that “a new ad- 
vertiser or an intermittent or a spas- 
modic advertiser could not be ex- 
pected to get the results” quoted for 
the Woman’s Institute, or Swans- 
down Flour, or V. Vivadou, or the 
Bedell color page, or the Derryvale 
Linen. There is an interesting im- 
plication that the fact of advertising, 
rather than the specific advertise- 
ment, was responsible for all the 
thousands of inquiries received. 


An Analysis of Causes 


Obviously these people, not all of 
whom strike me as being by any 
means the oldest and best known ad- 
vertisers in their respective fields, 
either 

1. Got their returns as a result of 
a cumulative building up of a regu- 
lar unbroken individual type of ad- 
vertising, picking out with the eye 
of Napoleon just the psychological 
moment to let the piled up demand 
break through like the Johnstown 
flood, or 

2. They suddenly changed the 
style of advertising, or the offer, and 

(Continued on page 1436) 
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Fitting the Sales Plan to Present Day 
Buying Tendencies 


Earl & Wilson Extend Assortment Plan of Selling 
in Effort to Speed Turnover of Dealers’ Stocks 


By J. B. Wright 


Director of Sales, Earl & Wilson, Troy, New York 


HE success of our merchan- 
dising plan for selling collars 


according to a standardized 
line, three in a packet for $1.00, and 
distributed with the aid of our col- 
lar cabinet, recently led us to con- 
sider how the major features of that 
plan could be extended to the sale 
of shirts. 

This plan for selling semi-soft col- 
lars, which was introduced about six 
months ago, was described in an 
article in the April issue of “Sales 
Management.” It told how we de- 
veloped, upon the basis of more 
rapid turnover for dealers, the idea 
of featuring a packet of three collars 
for one dollar. The other principal 
factor in the plan was our collar 
cabinet, which was given to every 
dealer who bought the entire line 
we made up under this plan—a 
graduated assortment of sizes in 
four styles, thirty-two dozen alto- 
gether. Dealers who bought this 
line were given rapid replacement 
privileges with the idea of aiding 
them to cut down investments in 
heavy stocks and do more business 
on fewer styles. 


Collar Sales Show Increase 


The concerns that really got be- 
hind this plan of collar sales, intro- 
duced it, and showed real interest in 
it, tying up their efforts with ours 
and our advertising campaign, have 
done especially well. In fact, we 
have many stores which advised us 
that they are doing practically all of 
their semi-soft business on the four 
E. & W. packet styles, and doing 
more on these four styles than they 
formerly did on a dozen or more, 
pointing out to us very clearly the 
results that can be obtained through 
simplification and through more 
concentrated effort on well-estab- 
lished styles. 

We believed that some of the ad- 
vantages of this plan could be ex- 
tended to the marketing of our line 
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of shirts. As in the case of the soft 
collars, we had a theory that many 
dealers would welcome a_ plan 
whereby they could cut down their 
investment and increase turnover, 
and still have the advantages of a 
complete line of quality goods that 
carried the manufacturer’s unlimited 
guarantee. 


After a thorough analysis of the 
market, we found that there was a 
very large demand for white shirts. 
We further found that the bulk of 
this demand was for two particular 
characters of fabric—one, a light- 


weight Oxford cloth, and the other, - 


an imported plain white English 
broadcloth of fine count construc- 
tion. 


To Help Dealers Buy 


The packet idea was again intro- 
duced in the handling of white 
shirts. Each shirt of these par- 
ticular materials was packed in an 
individual tissue envelope, and then 
three envelopes of each size and 
sleeve length. 


The tissue envelope idea was very 
well accepted, as it presented to the 
dealer a means of preventing a 
soiled stock and made it possible 
for the consumer to leave the 
dealer’s store with a white shirt that 
was spotlessly clean and without 
any feeling that he must send it to 
the laundry due to soilage or the 
feeling that it had been handled or 
mussed. 


The advantage both to the dealer 
and to the consumer of buying 
shirts in individual tissue envelopes 
enabled us greatly to increase our 
distribution, but there was still a 
feature of the plan we felt could be 
improved. 

For a great many years shirts 
have been packed one-quarter of a 
dozen of a size and sleeve length, 
and in the case of fancy shirts, there 
have generally been three assorted 
colors of each pattern to the box. 
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Our plan of packing four styles of 
white shirts of different fabrics in 
tissue envelopes really changed the 
presentation plan to the consumer, 
but it did not carry with it the same 
turnover possibilities that existed in 
our cabinet packet plan, which en- 
abled dealers to buy collars in a 
totally different unit (one-quarter 
dozen of a size) than had even been 
possible before. 


We therefore approached the 
shirt problem from the angle of 
placing an individual shirt in an in- 
dividual packet and making it pos- 
sible for the dealer to buy a bal- 
anced assortment with a smaller in- 
vestment, and at the same time en- 
able him to handle his fill-in orders 
on a smaller unit basis. As in the 
case of the collars, we first chose the 
styles and materials that had proved 
most popular, and for which there 
was the greatest demand. 

The outcome of our study and 
planning is our Oxlawn-Broadlawn 
shirt packet idea. The two styles 
we chose as the most popular, made 
up in the Oxford cloth and English 
broadcloth fabrics, constitute the 
Oxlawn line. One shirt has a plain 
collar attached, pocket and band 
cuffs; the other has a buttondown 
collar, pocket and French cuffs, 


Helps the Salesmen 


The “Oxlawn line” as we made it 
up consisted of six dozen shirts, one 
and one-half dozen of each of the 
two styles in each fabric, the sizes 
assorted on a graduated scale made 
up from Earl & Wilson sales 
records of rate of sale. Each shirt 
is packed singly in an attractive box. 
In order to enable the dealer to re- 
place his broken numbers, these 
shirts may be reordered on one- 
twelfth dozens of a size and sleeve 
length, provided the total order is in 
multiples of quarter dozens. 


The “line” idea is one that sells 
(Continued on page 1420) 
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How the Wheels Go Around In 
Industrial Purchasing Departments 


Why So Many Sales Managers Fail to Understand the Difference 
Between Selling to Small Concerns and the Big Industries 


Reported by a Member of The Dartnell Editorial Staff 


NE of the great difficulties in 
connection with selling the 


big industrial buyer is the 
failure to appreciate that his condi- 
tions are often different, and that 
he does not approach the subject 
from the same point of view as the 
smaller concern. I can illustrate 
this point, perhaps, by relating a 
concrete incident. 

A friend of mine, a 
chain salesman, had 
been trying for some 
time to break in with 
the taxicab com- 


panies, who are 
large users of tire 
chains. He had 


talked quality, price, 
quick delivery from 
local stocks, and so 
on, until he was 
hoarse, without get- 
ting anywhere. The 
taxicab operators 
were all tied up with 
contracts with his 
competitors, who of- 
fered just about the 
same general service 
that he did, and he 
began to get pointed 
suggestions from the 
home office that he 
stop chasing rain- 
bows and get busy 
with the dealers to whom he could 
sell something. 

He kept after the taxicab business 
off and on, however, and one day 
the purchasing agent for one of the 
big companies remarked: “You're a 
persistent cuss, I'll tell the world. 
Go on back there in the repair shop 
and see Fritz. If he says your chain 
is any good, perhaps I'll talk to 
you.” 

He found Fritz at an anvil, re- 
placing broken cross chains, and 
stated his errand. The burly Teu- 
ton examined his sample chain, set 
a link endwise on the anvil, and 
banged it with a hammer. Then he 


looked somewhat surprised, and 
banged it again. A third blow col- 
lapsed the link entirely, without 
breaking it, and Fritz tried some 
more links. Finally he handed it 
back with the question, “Vere you 
get dot chain?” 

“Look here,” said the salesman. 
“You've busted up my chain; let me 
take a crack at some of yours. I 


The industrial salesman lays the foundation of his sale with the 
men who use the product 


don’t know what the idea is, but I’m 
willing to take a chance.” He picked 
up a cross chain belonging to the 
company, and discovered that in- 
stead of collapsing, the links broke 
under the hammer. “What’s the 
idea, anyway?” he demanded, and 
Fritz gave him the clue to the situa- 
tion in three words: “Car tracks and 
cobble stones.” 

The point is, of course, that the 
service conditions a chain has to 
meet on a taxicab differ materially 
from pleasure car conditions. Where 
the ordinary driver of a pleasure car 
crosses the car tracks once, and 
crosses them carefully, the taxi 
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driver may cross them fifty times 
without caring particularly how 
hard he hits them. Cruising around 
the city streets all day is a materi- 
ally different proposition from com- 
ing downtown in the morning, leav- 
ing the car in a garage or parking 
space all day, and driving home at 
night. 

Broken cross chains represent a 
big problem with the 
taxicab company, 
but are not nearly so 
important to other 
users. Trying to get 
the interest of the 
purchasing agent 
with a routine sell- 
ing talk was a tough 
proposition, but per- 
suading him to go 
out in the repair 
shop and take a 
crack at a cross 
chain with a sledge- 
hammer is playing 
the game from his 
own angle. That is 
what this particular 
salesman is doing 
now, and when the 
time comes for some 
of these chain con- 
tracts to expire he is 
going to stand an 
excellent chance of 
landing some real business. 

I cite that incident at some length, 
because I think it goes to show how 
necessary it is to find out something 
definite about the big buyer, aside 
from the fact that he is in a posi- 
tion to buy your goods, or ought to 
be in a position to buy them. You 
can work up the most brilliant and 
forceful standardized selling talk, 
and raw-hide your selling force into 
a perfect frenzy of determination, 
yet make no dent whatever upon 
the consciousness of the big buyer. 

On the other hand, if you will 
give the salesman time enough to 
study conditions, and will leave him 
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free to use his own judgment as to 
presentation, supplying him mean- 
while with the information he is 
likely to need about his own busi- 
ness, the chances are that he will 
make an impression somewhere. 

Now I know, of course, that such 
a suggestion is gall and wormwood 
to a good many sales managers. 
The sales manager who draws his 
inspiration from the paternalistic 
school of the late John H. Patterson 
is likely to find himself in violent 
disagreement with it. It breaks into 
the carefully ordered routine abom- 
inably, and it is extremely difficult 
to organize it on an average-num- 
ber-of-calls-per-day basis, or any 
other basis that the hard-boiled 
brethren will cheerfully accept. 

A large amount of the salesman’s 
time will be spent with men who 
have no authority to place an order 
at all, but whose recommendations 
will have great influence in deter- 
mining where the order shall go. He 
will be found a good share of the 
time (if you can find him at all) in 
boiler rooms, or engine rooms, or 
somewhere “back in the factory,” 
using his eyes and ears a good deal 
more freely than he uses his vocal 
chords. 


Book of Rules Won’t Work 


When, according to Hoyle, he 
ought to be chasing smoke-stacks 
to keep up his average, he will be 
studying steam-pipe layouts, or en- 
gine charts. To a large extent he 
will remain unaffected by ginger-up 
bulletins and exhortations to punish 
“Old Man Quota.” He will know, 
better than his manager can pos- 
sibly know, just how a concern can 
be sold, or if it can be sold at all. 
He will show an astonishing frank- 
ness in reporting that the product 
isn’t suited for So-and-So, and can- 
not be applied to their present prac- 
tice. Altogether, the sales manager 
who has been trained under the 
auspices of the standardized, high- 
pressure system is likely to have an 
unhappy time of it when he tries to 
tackle this class of business. 

I recall an instance, some years 
ago, where a concern manufacturing 
certain mechanical equipment, took 
over a gentleman who had made a 
big success as a sales manager in 
another field, with the idea of jack- 
ing up the efficiency of the sales 
force. I think he came from the 
office equipment field, but that isn’t 
important. At any rate, he was a 
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firm believer in the methods that 
have been successful in selling 
check protectors, adding machines, 
cash registers, and so following. 

It was up to the salesman to talk 
the prospect into buying the goods 
whether he needed them or not; to 
keep on the keen jump eight hours 
a day; and to live in constant fear 
of falling behind his quota. Every 
inquiry, no matter what, meant a 
live prospect to him, and must be 
followed up with military precision 
or he'd know the reason why. There 
was also an elaborate system for 
keeping track of call-backs on past 
inquiries, and the worst black eye a 
salesman could get would be con- 
tinued failure to sell a prospect who 
had actually sent in an inquiry from 
his territory. 

Those methods are successful, no 
doubt, under certain conditions. 
Under certain other conditions, 
however, they are quite the reverse. 
It wasn't very long before selling 
costs began to increase at an alarm- 
ing rate, and the stronger the in- 
sistence upon the sacred system, the 
Worse conditions grew. In the end 
the company’s New York branch 
manager threw a monkey wrench 
into the machinery by the simple 
expedient of noting on the bottom 
of every report on an inquiry ex- 
actly what it had cost in dollars and 
cents to follow it up. 


Inquiries That Skyrocket Costs 


The firm, for example, received 
an inquiry from a paper mill in 
northern New Hampshire, and 
wired New York to send a man up 
there and handle it. From the 
standpoint of the standardized sell- 
ing system it was a live tip, but 
what the paper manufacturer 
wanted to know was whether a 
certain enamel would stand up un- 
der a hot alkaline solution, and that 
was all that he did want. When 
the company sent a salesman up 
from New York to tell him, he 
thought it slightly amusing. And 
when the branch office reported on 
the call, with the appended notation 
that “this trip cost $86.42,” the sales 
manager found it slightly embarrass- 
ing. 

With a standard product, which 
can be applied to conditions which 
are also standard, the maxim that 
“vou never know until you try” 
holds good in the big majority of 
cases. An inquiry is evidence of 
interest in the product, and a man 
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who is interested is in all probabil- 
ity a good prospect. But in the case 
of products which are not standard- 
ized, and which must be applied 
under widely varying conditions, a 
lot of money can be wasted in try- 
ing to follow any hard and fast rules 
for handling inquiries. Especially 
is this true in connection with 
many of the bigger concerns which 
maintain elaborate research depart- 
ments, with complete files of data 
on all sorts of subjects, many of 
them more or less remote from the 
immediate interests of the business. 
The paper mill man referred to was 
simply in search of information, and 
the salesman who went up there 
knew that fact before he started, be- 
cause he knew the conditions. 


Must Sell on Individual Basis 


It may not be a pleasant thing to 
say, but I know a good many con- 
cerns that are wasting money in the 
same way, and fooling themselves 
into the bargain. They are trying 
to apply a standardized selling sys- 
tem to big buyers and small iry 
alike, and cussing out the salesman 
for wasting his time when he tries 
to sell the big concern on the only 
basis that it can be sold. That basis 
is a definite and exact knowledge of 
the conditions which are to be met, 
and accurate information on what 
the buyer wants to do and how he 
wants to doit. There are occasional 
instances, no doubt, when the big 
concern can be bluffed or argued 
into buying, but the bigger the con- 
cern and the better it is organized, 
the less likely is that to happen. 


How concerns sometimes fool 
themselves with respect to the 
market will be discussed next 
month. 


Many sales managers are taking 
advantage of the United States Air 
Mail Service for stunt mail cam- 
paigns and special announcements. 
The following services are now 
available out of Chicago: 

A westbound flight closing at 
4:45 p. m., which includes Iowa 
City, Omaha, North Platte, Chey- 
enne, Salt Lake City, Reno, and San 
Francisco, arriving at 5:45 p. m. the 
day following. The postage rate to 
stops as far as Cheyenne is eight 
cents. A rate of sixteen cents ap- 
plies for stations further west. 

The eastbound flight, which closes 
at 5:45 a. m., includes Bryan, Ohio, 
Cleveland, Bellefonte, Pa., and New 
York, arriving at 5:05 p. m. 
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Dealing With Fair Woman 


By Charles R. Wiers 


Vice-President, DeLong Hook and Eye Company, Philadelphia 


The Third Article of a Series on Customer Relations 


WOMAN is. not 
cially constituted. 
cialism in 


commer- 
Commer- 
practically all 
stages is, and has always been more 
or less repulsive to her. That is 
why the language used in letters 
and advertisements for women 
should be womanly, but not silly, 
instead of technical or of the kind 
that is ordinarily used to influence 
men. If you want to get a mastery 
of the language that should be used 
in addressing both men and women 
you will have to study each of your 
customers and then resolve to ad- 
dress them as they address you. 

I do not mean by this that any 
person is justified in making any or 
all of the reckless and vulgar say- 
ings of the street a part of his ver- 
nacular, but rather that he is to 
make the thoughts and the wishes 
of the man at the other end of the 
bargain first and foremost in all of 
his messages, verbal or written. 


Set Formula Won’t Work 


The hardest thing in any business 
office is to find a person who really 
appreciates the full import of a let- 
ter from a customer or the absolute 
necessity of answering it correctly. 
It’s true, we cannot accuse many 
firms of ignoring letters, but this 
does not prove by any means that 
they answer them. The average 
man who answers a letter does it 
according to his stock in trade. He 
seldom attaches the right import- 
ance to the sex, intelligence or loca- 
tion of the customer and as a result 
his letters develop into a miserable 
failure. 

Only the other day I saw an 
eight-line postal card on which a 
customer asked for particulars about 
a certain part of our business and 
then concluded with the question, 
“Have you a factory in Chicago, or 
must I get all my goods from Phila- 
delphia:” The correspondent who 
answered this postal told our 
woman customer what she wanted 
to know in general about our busi- 
ness and then ignored her straight 


questions entirely. He is but one of 
a common type that will always be 
prevalent until we convince our- 
selves that every letter, postal, or 
what-not should be answered indi- 
vidually and in the style of language 
in which it is phrased. In brief Mrs. 
Jones is not Mrs. Smith in points of 
ability and temperament and never 
will be. We have no moral right to 
believe that the same kind of dope 
will take care of them both to their 
personal satisfaction. 

A woman is also a combination of 
whims and peculiarities. She doesn’t 


Dear Mr. Aspley: 

May I compliment you on 
securing the Charles R. 
Wiers article? I had the 
pleasure of serving with him 
on the International Board 
of Governors of the Direct 
Mail Association and I be- 
lieve him to be the best in- 
formed man in the country 
on business letters. 


Yours very truly, 
Geo. B. Hendrick, 
General Sales Mgr., 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 


like to keep books our way, and I 
don’t blame her. She doesn’t like 
our methods of reasoning; she has 
methods of her own. The wise man 
lets her follow these and then deals 
with her according to her point of 
view, ever remembering that her 
original ways make her an endless 
problem and a positive delight. 

He also remembers that a whim 
with her is just as serious as a 
reality. For example—a woman 
customer in North Carolina ordered 
three small pieces of furniture, and 
when they arrived she wrote saying 
that she didn’t like them. Follow- 
ing our usual policy we asked her 
what was wrong, and enclosed a 
stamped envelope. Her answer, 
equally indefinite, was “Just because 
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I don’t like them.” That was suf- 
ficient tor her, and, of course, it had 
to be with us. So instead of press- 
ing her for a further reason and in 
the end take the chance of antag- 
onizing her, we immediately told her 
to return the unsatisfactory pieces 
by freight, at our expense, and at 
the same time let us know what she 
would like in exchange. 

The very thing that isn’t bigger 
than a peanut to a man oftentimes 
looms up like a mountain to a 
woman. The reason for this can 
probably be explained by the fact 
that her more delicate nature makes 
her keenly sensitive about the little 
things. For illustration—I asked a 
prominent woman the other day to 
tell me why she traded in a certain 
store, only to receive the prompt 
answer that the clerks were more 
friendly and more considerate. I 
also asked her if she had read any 
of the advertisements of this firm 
and compared them with others. 


The Feminine Appeal 


“Yes,” she said, “the other day I 
found an ad which told about the 
opening of a new hair dressing de- 
partment and was favorably im- 
pressed by it because it said that the 
equipment of the department was to 
be of the most modern and that the 
location would be in the back part of 
the store near the millinery depart- 
ment where it would have‘a certain 
air of privacy.” You will note that 
in this ad the firm instead of mak- 
ing statements about selling goods 
below cost, etc., brought the cus- 
tomer prominently to the front by 
showing how the location of the 
new department would contribute 
to her pleasure and convenience. 
This thought nicely presented 
struck a responsive chord. 

It gave the women to understand 
that they could go to that store and 
have their heads decorated to any 
extent without being jostled or hu- 
miliated by the crowd. It conveyed 
the idea that this store was not only 
anxious to give the right attention 
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to a woman’s needs, but was also 
eager to create an environment with 
a feminine appeal. No store can 
ever be complete unless it is so ar- 
ranged and conducted as to please 
and satisfy the women folks who 
carry the pocketbook of the nation. 
That is why effective displays 
should be given more and better 
thought, and why all the laws of the 
finest courtesy should be strictly 
observed from the time the doors 
are opened until they are closed. 
The stores of Marshall Field in Chi- 
cago and John Wanamaker in Phila- 
delphia are good examples of what 
I have in mind. 

Those of you who have been at 
Marshall Field’s have probably been 
interested, as I have, in the chil- 
dren’s playroom which is equipped 
with all kinds of devices for the 
amusement of the kiddies. A mother 
may bring her kids to the Field 
store in the morning, take them to 
the playroom, place them in charge 
of the matron and then shop to her 
heart’s content, returning late in the 
afternoon to collect the brood who 
have had a lot better time than she 
has. Somebody may say it’s non- 
sense to devote valuable store space 
to a playroom. Whether there is 
any argument on this score or not, 
I am against the fellow who opposes 
any reasonable thing that con- 
tributes to the welfare and the ac- 
commodation of the customer. 


Things That Appeal to Women 


The Wanamaker store in Phila- 
delphia is delightful because it is so 
light and roomy. And Mr. Wana- 
maker with an eye to relieving the 
store of its commercial aspect 
brought from the St. Louis exposi- 
tion the great pipe organ and in- 
stalled it on the second floor at one 
end of the magnificent court at a 
cost of $100,000. You may be in- 
clined to say for Mr. Wanamaker 
that people who visit department 
stores want goods and not music. 
I believe they want both. The 
sweetness of music makes the pur- 
chase all the easier and may also 
bring a little sunshine into some 
burdened life that has wandered 
aimlessly, or otherwise, into the 
store. 

Another point for you to remem- 
ber is that a woman’s life is crowded 
full of ultimatums. I cannot explain 
the reason for these, and I am not 
so foolish as to make the attempt. 
For illustration—have you ever con- 
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demned the cake served to you for 
dessert, only to have your wife an- 
swer you something like this: 
“Well, I won’t bake any more cake 
for you.” Did you ever reprimand 
your wife tactfully and then have 
her look you squarely in the eye 
while giving voice to some such ex- 
pression as “Very well, I won't talk 
to you any more,” or “I’ve gone out 
with you for the last time?” 

Local women customers or those 
from a distance display exactly the 
same attitude. I have seen women 
time and time again, who failed to 
get certain goods or favors come 
back with the advice that unless we 
complied with their wishes they 
would henceforth deal with our 
competitors. Sometimes these ulti- 
matums are meaningless, while 
again they are as final as a decision 
of the Supreme Court: The hard 
thing to determine is whether a 
woman will leave the ranks or stay. 
While I do not know how you can 
solve this point for a certainty, I 
suggest that when you have such a 
customer, either at short or long 
range, you never give up until you 
are well satisfied that you have cov- 
ered with marked detail every point 
of her complaint. 


Patient Explanation Necessary 


The fact that you may have ex- 
plained the same situation once is 
not sufficient. It’s barely possible 
that your first explanation failed to 
cover the particular point she had 
in mind, The other day I had a case 
referred to me where one woman 
had not dealt with us for four years. 
She gave as her reason that four 
years ago she sent an order for her 
son and failed to receive full value 
for it. I read her letter twice and 
believing that I had diagnosed her 
case correctly wrote a personal let- 
ter, with the result that she came 
back and said that now she under- 
stood the matter thoroughly and 
would gladly renew her relations 
with us. 

In this one case, as a result of a 
poor explanation, we lost about $600 
worth of business. It’s easy enough 
for a man who isn’t on to his job to 
say that a woman is threatening 
something just to hear herself talk, 
or else he runs away with the mis- 
taken idea that he shouldn’t form 
the habit of taking her too seriously. 
My advice to such a fellow is to find 
himself and then resolve to listen 
attentively to every complaint from 
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a woman, be it worthy or absurd. 
The interest one shows in a 
woman’s troubles may often seem 
like time foolishly expended, but in 
the long run it will return a divi- 
dend of greater loyalty and more 
business. 

In all of your dealings with 
women be sure to cut out arguments 
such as are common to men. When 
a woman wants to talk let her pro- 
ceed, without injecting any of your 
personal ideas as regards the right 
or wrong of what she is driving at. 
You will usually find if you listen 
carefully and courteously that she 
knows what she is talking about, 
even though she may use a lot of 
unnecessary words in the telling of 
her story. 


The Importance of Courtesy 


Yes, and you would also do well 
to keep your head, no matter how 
vigorously some woman may be 
pushing you to the wall. The turn- 
ing of the other cheek when 
one side has been banged a bit 
will not cause you any permanent 


injury. In a word, learn to be 
patient and considerate. The in- 
nings of a gentleman who isn't 


crazy to inflict his personal opin- 
ions upon the rights of others will 
usually come all right. If he is cool 
and collected when his turn comes, 
he will have but little difficulty in 
making a home run. And isn’t it 
better to make a clean cut, manly 
run with a smile on your face than 
it is to run aimlessly all over the lot 
while displaying a grouch which 
may be the same thing displayed by 
your opponent? 

Lastly, the thing that is often 
overlooked by men who haven't a 
proper appreciation of the niceties 
of life is the value of repeating the 
old, old story, or giving the proper 
word of praise at the right time. 
Women often say both in letters 
and otherwise that we do not ap- 
preciate what they have done, while 
again they virtually beg for a word 
of praise by using some such ques- 
tion as, “Don’t you think I have 
done well?” 

Quite frequently a correspondent 
passes such things by as mere inci- 
dents of the day without ever stop- 
ping to think that a word of com- 
mendation earnestly spoken or a 
thoughtful act graciously rendered 
may mean more to a woman at a 
certain time than a purse of gold. 


How Gates Built a Three Million Dollar 
Business in Twelve Years 


Good Product Not Enough— Dominant Sales Ideas 
Needed to Win Markets in Face of Today’s Competition 


An interview by Eugene Whitmore with 


Charles C. Gates 


President, Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado 


WELVE years ago a young 
mining engineer decided that 


mining towns were not the 
best places to rear a growing family, 
and bought a more or less defunct 
business then engaged in the manu- 
facture of steel studded leather 
treads for tires. For this business 
he paid three thousand five 
hundred dollars, which came 
surprisingly near depleting 
his cash resources. After he 
had paid out three dollars for 
a month’s rental of a second- 
hand typewriter, and a few 
more dollars rental on the 
little 23x50 foot shop, the 
daily arrival of the mailman 
took on a gala air—if per- 
chance the mail contained one 
or two money orders which 
would suffice to pay current 
expenses for another twenty- 
four hours. 

The young mining engineer 
was Charles C. Gates, who is 
now president of the largest 
tire factory west of the Mis- 
sissippi, whose business, The 
Gates Rubber Company, en- 
joys an annual sales volume 
of more than $6,000,000, gives 
employment to a_ thousand 
workers, and makes and sells 
more fan belts than any other 
concern in the country. In 
the twelve years of business 
life of the Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, more than three hundred rub- 
ber concerns have disappeared from 
the business world—yet the Gates 
concern never had a losing year, and 
grew steadily until today it is one of 
the real factors in the tire business 
despite what appears to be a disad- 
vantageous location—way out at 
the edge of the Rockies in Denver. 

What is behind the growth of this 
unusual business? Successful enter- 
prises in these days of bitter compe- 


tition, do not, like Topsy, just grow. 
They are built, and in their struc- 
ture there is usually a cornerstone, 
the very soundness of which seems 
toincreaseas layer upon layer of the 
business structure is piled upon it. 

The cornerstone of the Gates busi- 
ness is sales ideas—dominant ideas 


Charles C. Gates 


which permeate the entire business, 
which are a part of every new prod- 
uct brought out by the company. To 
appreciate the value of this idea of 
Mr. Gates, which demands that 
every product has a distinct selling 
feature of its own which will lift it 
out of the “just another” class, we 
must go back to the early days of 
the business, when he started manu- 
facturing halters out of the scrap 
leather which was left over from the 
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big pieces of leather used in mak- 
ing the tire treads. 

The other manufacturers. of 
leather tire treads had always sold 
their scrap leather for junk. This 
practice did not seem profitable to 
the unfettered engineering mind of 
Mr. Gates who had been trained to 
disregard precedent. Hunting 
for some means of utilizing 
the scrap leather, he decided 
to make halters. The elk hide 
leather used in the making of 
tire treads was the toughest 
on the market—it ought to 
make a good halter he 
thought. But when the first 
batch of halters was made 
up, he found every other 
leather manufacturer in the 
country making halters of 
scrap leather, and that the 
market was glutted with all 
manner of cheap halters—that 
the supply was greatly in ex- 
cess of the demand—that 
price was the ruling factor in 
the sale of halters, quality 
having little appeal either to 
jobber, merchant or con- 
sumer. 

Setting himself to the task 
of creating a halter that 
would have a distinctive ap- 
peal—a selling power of its 
own—Mr. Gates decided that 
he would call his halters by 
name. “Neverbreak” was the 
name selected. Then he went to the 
late Buffalo Bill, who at that time 
headed a wild west and circus ex- 
hibition. He told the old scout to 
use some of the halters, and if they 
were not the best he ever tried not 
to pay for them. Colonel Cody 
agreed. Some time later Mr. Gates 
again called on Buffalo Bill, who 
told him the halters were the best 
ever, paid for the first lot and 
ordered more. 
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The restaurant and recreation hall is in the midst of a roof garden atop the 
factory, and is open to every employee of the Gates enterprises 


Mr. Gates wanted a _ written 
recommendation from the famous 
scout. “Can’t you tell me some in- 
cident in your experience which 
shows, in a striking manner, just 
how good my ‘Neverbreak’ halters 
really are?” he asked Buffalo Bill. 

“Well, yes,” he finally said, “here 
is something you can use I guess. 
After our mustangs have been in 
box cars traveling for days they get 
car sick. They’re wild and won't 
come off the cars. We used to 
throw a body sling around them and 
pull them off with a block and 
tackle. But since we got these 
halters of yours, they are so strong 
and tough, we just take a pole with 
a snap at one end, hook that snap 
into the halter ring, hitch the other 
end of the pole to an elephant and 
haul the mustangs off by the halter. 
It’s the only halter in the world that 
will do it.” 


The “Buffalo Bill” Halter 


Mr. Gates knew that he had the 
basis for a selling idea that would 
lift his halters out of the general 
run of ordinary halters. From then 
on the Gates halters appeared on 
the market with a tag envelope at- 
tached to each one. On one side 
of the envelope was printed the 
story as told by Colonel Cody. On 
the other side was a brief statement 
to the effect that the envelope con- 
tained a test sample of the strong 
elk hide leather of which the halter 
was made, and that although this 
sample was thin as a shoe string a 
strong man couldn’t break it. The 
husky farmers liked the idea of try- 
ing to demonstrate their great 
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strength by breaking the leather. 
But they couldn’t break it. They 
had to tear open the envelope to 
get at the test sample of the leather. 

Once the envelope was broken, 
and the leather pulled out of shape 
by the eager tugging of the farmers, 
the package presented an unsalable 
appearance. Few of the prospective 
halter buyers had the “nerve” to 
return the sample back to stock. 
They bought it, and after testing 
the strength of the leather to their 
heart’s content, gladly paid a dollar 
and a quarter for the Gates halter, 
although seventy-five cents was the 
accepted price for ordinary halters. 


Developing a Tire Business 


Soon the Gates halter business 
was the largest in the world. The 
sales idea had proved sound and 
shown Mr. Gates the way to put a 
product on the market in spite of in- 
tense competition. 

But Mr. Gates had the tire busi- 
ness in mind all the time. The halter 
business was not the goal of his am- 
bitions. Although sales of the tire 
treads grew rapidly and the business 
expanded as fast as was safe, Mr. 
Gates was looking ahead to the time 
when tires would be made so good 
that the leather treads would cease 
to be in demand. 

Several years later Mr. Gates 
started making and selling a “half 
sole” for tires which was in reality 
a new tread built over the old 
carcass of a worn tire. At that 
time the tire companies were build- 
ing a good carcass for their tires, 
but the tread wore out rapidly. The 
development of the Gates half sole 
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reached its peak during the war 
period when tire prices rose to new 
high levels. The leather tread busi- 
ness was conducted solely by mail, 
and at first the “half sole” business 
depended entirely on mail sales, but 
to insure a more rapid growth, a 
sales organization was developed, 
which later formed the nucleus of 
the present dealer organization for 
the Gates super tread tires which 
the company now manufactures. 

“\WVhen putting a new product on 
the market,” said Mr. Gates in talk- 
ing of the development of his com- 
pany, “we have always tried to 
build that product to make its great- 
est appeal to the person who has the 
greatest influence in its sales. For 
instance, when we decided to manu- 
facture radiator hose we started an 
investigation to learn what the 
dealer in radiator hose actually 
wanted, what his ideas about radi- 
ator hose were and what, if any, ob- 
jection he had to the hose which was 
then on the market. 


Finding the Feature 


“Our men went into the field and 
watched dealers make sales of radi- 
ator hose. They saw the car owner 
drive up and ask for a piece of hose. 
They saw the dealer lift the hood 
of the car, fumble around a hot 
engine, make a clumsy, uncomfort- 
able attempt to measure the length 
of the hose, go back to the stock 
and cut off a piece of hose and 
come back and try to fit it. 


_Often measurements were inaccur- 


ate. Pieces of hose were wasted, 
and much time lost in making a 
small sale. It was a hot, dirty, un- 
comfortable, time-consuming job. 

“We knew that the man who sold 
and put on the hose was the man to 
make our appeal to, so we started in 
to make selling easier for him. First 
we printed a chart which listed 
every motor vehicle, and told what 
size and length radiator hose it re- 
quired. Then we printed a yard- 
stick right on the hose itself. This 
simple idea made it just as easy to 
sell radiator hose as any other piece 
of merchandise in stock. It ap- 
pealed to the man in the store; it im- 
pressed the car owner, for he did 
not have to wait while the clumsy 
measuring and cutting operation 
Was going on. 

Soon our radiator hose was firmly 
established on the market, first be- 
cause it was a good piece of 

(Continued on page 1409) 
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Devoe & Raynolds Business Taken 
Over by Young Salesmen 


Sales Experience Big Factor in Careers of Sixteen Men, All 
Under Forty, Who Buy Controlling Interest in Paint Concern 


HE Devoe & Raynolds Com- 
pany is 170 years old. For 
165 of these years it was run 
in accordance with the traditional 
methods of its founders. For nearly 
a century the home office has been 
at the corner of Fulton and William 
Streets in New York. They have 
always had a retail store there in 
addition to the general offices. An 
example of the old-fashioned way 
may be seen in the arrangement of 
the offices and the store which pre- 
vailed until three years ago. 
Customers entered from the Ful- 
ton Street side and passed down a 
long corridor flanked by desks of 
executives which were elevated on 
platforms. As prospective buyers 
walked past they were surveyed, 
either benignantly or quizzically, 
depending upon an estimate of their 
credit resources, by the venerable 
old gentlemen with side-burns who 
sat at the desks. If the customers 
withstood this searching scrutiny 
they passed to the end of the cor- 
ridor, through a door, and into the 
dingy back room which was the re- 
tail store. 
It was just about this time that a 
number of young men who had been 
learning the business decided that 


CONOR OO & DEC 


E. S. Phillips, President 


the time was ripe to try their wings. 
They had ideas and they let it be 
known that this was the twentieth 
century. Now, ideas are likely to 
be considered poison by men who 
are upholding the dignity and the 
precedents and the customs of busi- 
nesses that were established in 1754, 
but to the credit of the older men it 
must be said that they looked, if not 
with favor, at least with interest, on 
the ideas of the revolutionary ele- 
ment. Little by little they allowed 
the youngsters to test out the ideas. 


Learning From the Ground Up 


One called for a radical change 
in the retail store. The executives’ 
desks were moved upstairs and the 
retail store, with up-to-date show- 
cases, attractive lighting and well 
trained and energetic clerks, was 
moved to the front so as to make it 
easier for passers-by to enter and 
be waited on. 

There has been no revolution in 
the Devoe & Raynolds business, but 
a gradual evolution, culminating on 
July 10th in the sale of the controll- 
ing interests of this $7,000,000 paint 
company to sixteen employees, all of 
whom are under forty. 


The new president, Mr. E. S. 
Phillips, is only thirty-one. He 
started as a sales clerk behind the 
counter in the former dingy Fulton 
Street store. This was followed by 
experience in the factories and on 
the road. When asked to comment 
on the change in management, he 
said: “The sale of the controlling 
interests was not a donation to the 
employees nor is it a manifestation 
of socialism in any form. Until five 
years ago the business was run in 
accordance with the traditional 
business methods of its founders. 

“As a result its progress did not 
keep pace with those of its younger 
competitors. This was realized by 
its old owners, and rather than see 
it drag behind they encouraged the 
younger generation, first to learn 
the paint business as they knew it, 
and then to introduce modern busi- 
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ness methods. The change is 
chiefly significant as indicating that 
the present is the time of oppor- 
tunity for young men who being 
first firmly grounded in the details 
of a business are progressive enough 
to apply modern management 
methods.” 

Mr. E. D. Peck, now general man- 
ager, and one of the vice-presidents, 
is only thirty-four. Five years ago 
he decided to get a job with the 
Devoe & Raynolds Company and 
work his way up. He asked the 
Chicago manager to let him go out 
on a straight commission basis with 
no advances or drawing account. 
The rule since 1754 had been to pay 
salesmen a salary. So Mr. Peck 
started out as a cub salesman on a 
salary basis. He was trained in the 
traditional method as other of their 
salesmen had been trained for gen- 
erations. He started out on the 
road. Orders began to flow in—at 
an unexpected rate. The officials 
were startled. Young salesmen 
were not expected to start in such 
whirlwind fashion. Thev waited 
for him to blow up, but he didn’t 


blow. Nor did he give them any 
voluminous’ reports about the 
weather conditions and _ train 
schedules in his territory. He 


E. D. Peck, General Manager 


urement TMT 


ness,” writes a subscriber. 


difficult to close. 


From Dartnell ‘‘Selling News” 


Talk Politics—Lose Orders 


“I am warning all my salesmen to forget politics and talk busi- 
“There will be many lost orders 
between now and November simply because customers and sales- 
men become too enthusiastic regarding their favorite candidates.” 


The Dartnell cartoon reproduced below is one method of pain- 
lessly calling attention to the danger of talking politics during the 
next few months when every salesman will be constantly tempted 
to dip into political topics for small talk to interest the prospect. 
Keeping the salesmen well supplied with new facts and data re- 
garding the line or the product is another good means of prevent- 
ing salesmen from talking politics. 
new sales point to talk about he isn’t going to get into political 
discussions, but if he just has to make routine calls on the same 
prospects and customers he is very likely to resort to politics as an 
opening to his sales talk—and once the subject is opened it is very 


If the salesman has a brand 


seemed to have time for nothing ex- 
cept getting orders. 

Finally, after about three months, 
they called him in to the office to 
find out how he was doing it, and 
they discovered that they had 
picked a young rebel for their sales 
force who dared to work up a sales 
canvass all his own. He had de- 
veloped what is now known as the 
Devoe Merchandising Plan, which 
called for a very close working rela- 
tionship between the company and 
its dealers and rendered the secur- 
ing of orders into scientific stock- 
taking rather than high-pressure 
salesmanship. The elderly gentle- 
men in control of the business were 
astute enough to realize that this 
young chap had discovered and ap- 
plied a big idea and they decided 
that he was too valuable to be kept 
out on the road, so they brought 
him in to train other salesmen to go 
out and do likewise. He then pro- 
gressed by easy steps from branch 
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COUTTS: 


manager to district manager to sales 
and advertising manager and now 
to general manager. 


One of the first innovations of the 
new men was to install a cost ac- 
counting system which enabled the 
executives to get a detailed knowl- 
edge of every item of costs as well 
as a monthly statement of profit and 
loss. This system pointed out 
places where costs could be reduced, 
and these savings were invested in 
carefully thought-out merchandising 
methods designed to help the re- 
tailers move their goods. 


It is only natural that the paint 
business should be seasonal. <A 
study of the reports rendered by the 
new cost system showed the man- 
agement that the cost of an idle 
plant is one of the greatest wastes 
which a manufacturer has to face. 
A study of seasonal sales showed 
that sales of paint at retail were only 
about five per cent to ten per cent 
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as much in December as in May, the 
reason being of course that most 
paint is used on the outside of build- 
ings, and so could not be applied in 
the winter in most climates. The 
solution seemed to lie in stimulating 
the use of paint in interiors and for 
furniture. At that time the inside 
paints made up only fifteen per cent 
of Devoe & Raynolds’ total produc- 
tion. The new merchandising policy 
has raised the sale of inside paints 
to fifty per cent of the total volume 
—and the average Devoe & Ray- 
nolds agent now sells about fifty 
per cent as much paint in December 
as in May. 
The Evolution of Policies 


Nearly every form of advertising 
is used, but the advertising is not 
expected to produce consumer de- 
mand. Mr, Phillips and his men be- 
lieve that the dealer can make or 
break most sales of paint for any 
manufacturer, and that the wisest 
course is not to force merchandise 
on the dealer, but to bend every ef- 
fort to help him in moving the goods 
from his shelves. Therefore, The 
Devoe & Raynolds Company not 
only supply their dealers with coun- 
ter, window and store displays, with 
attractive labels for the packages 
and cuts for the dealer’s own adver- 
tising, but they go so far as to stage 
contests for their dealers, furnish 
them with demonstrations, and send 
out direct mail advertising over the 
dealer’s name. Upwards of 75,000 
letters a month are sent to con- 
sumers for the dealers at the home 
office of the company. 


In addition to the thousands of re- 
tail distributors the company now 
owns seventeen retail stores, all of 
which are expected to pay a profit, 
but the primary purpose is to use 
them as laboratories in which to test 
out methods which, if successful, can 
be passed on to retail agents. Sales- 
men, before they go out on the road, 
take a six months’ training course 
in the fundamentals of Devoe & 
Raynolds’ selling, and then as sales- 
men behind the counter in one of 
the company’s own stores. In that 
way they learn exactly what the re- 
tailer’s problems are. 

As a result of the change in 
marketing methods, sales have 
doubled in the last five years, and in 
1923 the company earned $895,000 
net, and had a surplus of consider- 
ably more than a million dollars. 


’ 
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150,000,000 People - 


concentrated in an area 
Jess than half that of the 


United States - 


‘N this compact area are eleven 
nations—(excluding Germany, 
Russia, and the Balkans) with 
an average density of popula- 
tion exceeding that of New York State. 


With the present steady improvement 
in financial conditions abroad the buying 
power of these countries is being rapidly 
restored. 


To American manufacturers this recov- 
ery means a restoration of their principal 
foreign markets, and an opportunity for 
increased volume. 


The London Office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company maintains a com- 
plete staff in London and continental 
centers, insuring advertising campaigns 
that are right in appeal and accurate in 
native idiom. 


To Americans selling abroad this 
provides a service that combines a first- 
hand knowledge of European markets 
with the long experience of all the 


J. Walter Thompson Company offices 
both here and abroad. 


The booklet, ‘‘Population Hand- 
book of Great Britain and Ireland,’ 
a compact analysis of the British 
market, has just been completed. 
We shall be glad to send you a copy 
upon requet. 


J WALTER THOMPSON CO. 


ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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New York 


Uptown and Downtown 


Cleveland 


| Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Toronto 
Montreal 


Personal contact 


with clients’ branch 
offices and distribu- 
tors is but one of 
the advantages of 
Our nine operating 
offices» - - = 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


we 
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When the Trade Thinks Your Product 
Has Lost Its Sales Kick 


New Ideas in Old Products That Answer the 
Constant Cry for New Styles, Features and Designs 


T the height of her popularity 
in this country Sarah Bern- 


hardt was engaged by the 
vaudeville interests for a tour of 
leading vaudeville houses, her act 
sandwiched in between trained 
cockatoos and blackfaced dancers. 
The Divine Sarah’s appearance 
brought throngs of people to the 
variety houses who had never wit- 
nessed a vaudeville performance in 
their lives. Vaudeville, they thought, 
was a relic of the beer gardens and 
mining camps and without a strong 
attraction like Bernhardt they 
would have never known that vaude- 
ville had progressed past the beer 
garden stage. Thus to the many 
other laurels for The Divine Sarah 
we must add that she was a potent 
factor in advancing the popularity 
of vaudeville. 


The “Exclusive” Feature 


Sales managers can learn much 
from the theatrical methods of pro- 
motion. Take for instance a prod- 
uct that has a number of strong 
competitors, all of which have about 
the same talking points. No one 
product in the industry, or at least 
among the leading products in the 
industry, stands out alone. It is 
often a “toss-up” with consumers as 
to which one is really the best. 

How can some “extra added at- 
traction” be incorporated in the 
product which will serve to give it 
a distinction, and individuality all its 
own? Taking a hint from the 
vaudeville managers, there is often 
some method of lending a new at- 
traction to a product as Bernhardt 
lent a new attraction to vaudeville. 
When people came to see Bern- 
hardt, they remained to see the bal- 
ance of the performance, liked it, 
and came again, thus creating a new 
clientele for that form of entertain- 
ment. 

When the Birtman Electric Com- 
pany decided, last year, to put a new 
household cleaner on the market, 
they were face to face with the prob- 
lem outlined above. There were 
many other good cleaners on the 


market. What was needed was one 
unusual feature or attachment that 
would immediately lift the Birtman 
cleaner into a class by itself, give 
the salesmen an additional talking 
point, and provide something which 
could be used as an “extra added at- 
traction.” While a number of ex- 
clusive features were incorporated 
in the machine itself, one final idea 
was developed which proved to be 
the solution of the problem. It was 
simplicity itself—a tool bag to hold 
the extra attachments which are 
sold with the cleaner. When the 
housewife buys a_ cleaner’ she 
usually buys, if they are not in- 
cluded, a number of extra attach- 
ments; but after a few months’ use 
most of these attachments are mis- 
placed for the lack of a definite place 
to keep them. This problem is 
solved by the tool bag furnished 
with the Birtman Magnetic cleaner. 
It has proved a very helpful talking 
point, and has aided in giving the 
new product a distinction of its 
own, which proves valuable in sales 
work. 


Eastman’s Autographic Kodak 


Automobile history is  honey- 
combed with similar achievements. 
Every year brings a host of added 
attractions which serve to throw the 
spotlight on certain new cars each 
year. The same history is repeating 
itself almost from month to month 
in the radio business, where the 
most modern product on the market 
this month may be obsolete six 
months hence. 

The policy of constantly improv- 
ing or adding to a product serves a 
double purpose—that of providing 
a re-sale market so that present 
users may be sold the second time, 
and the creation of a new market 
among prospective buyers who re- 
mained uninterested in the old prod- 
uct. You remember the autographic 
feature put out by the Eastman 
Company on their Kodaks. Of 
course there is no way of knowing 
just how many non-users of Kodaks 
were persuaded to buy a Kodak be- 
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cause of the autographic attach- 
ment, yet it stands to reason that 
many people who had never used a 
Kodak found the autographic fea- 
ture of sufficient interest to cause 
them to buy a Kodak for the first 
time. Then there were thousands 
of confirmed Kodak fans who 
couldn’t be happy with their old 
style Kodaks, once having seen the 
autographic feature. This policy of 
adding new features has lifted many 
staples into the specialty class. Wit- 
ness the old-fashioned kitchen table 
that has been developed into the 
modern kitchen cabinet. True, 
there is but a slight resemblance be- 
tween the kitchen table and that 
present day collection of “nifties” 
known as a kitchen cabinet, but it is 
a development on a large scale of 
the “extra added attractions” to 
bring new selling points to a com- 
mon-place product. 


Combining Two Ideas 


_ Did you ever try to anoint a cut or 
a burn with iodine and spill it all 
over a clean shirt, the table cloth, or 
your best suit? Most of us have, so 
it was easy for a drug clerk to sell 
me a larger size bottle of iodine re- 
cently because he told me the little 
bottle I called for did not contain 
the glass applicator which made it 
so much handier to use. Indeed it 
seems as if few products present no 
opportunities for improvement or 
dressing up which will add greater 
salability. 

The Federal Electric Company 
recognized this problem and ap- 
proached it by adding a porcelain 
top to their washing machine so that 
the buyer may use the machine as a 
kitchen table when it is not in use. 
With this as a selling feature the 
Federal salesmen have a feature 
which many competitors lack—a 
feature which when used as a spe- 
cial closing argument often swings 
the decision. 

Ail of us have heard stories of 
men who bought farms because they 
were proud of the trees along the 
drive way that led up to the home, 
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The tool bag furnished with each 
Magnetic Cleaner is a feature 
that helps sell 


or because the farm had a good 
orchard. We have heard of women 
who insisted on a certain automo- 
bile because the upholstery was so 
pretty, yet do we always take these 
vital little features into considera- 
tion in our marketing plans? It is 
at times actually astonishing to 
learn what trivial reasons will in- 
fluence the sale of a product that 
runs into considerable money. 

A close study of all the conditions 
under which a product is used often 
will develop an idea or ideas that 
will enable a manufacturer to add 
new features to his product which in 
time become the strongest kind of 
selling points. Witness the experi- 
ence of the Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company. They found that it was a 
nuisance, or at least considerable 
bother, for many people to have to 
wait until their electric irons cooled 
before putting them away. So they 
developed a metal box for the iron, 
so that it could be put away hot 
without danger of scorching the 
shell, the varnish or the interior of 
a trunk in which it is often carried. 

Another study of the manner in 
which a product is used led a port- 
able typewriter manufacturer to de- 
sign a small dummy key which is 
attached to the frame of the type- 
writer to be used as a rest for the 
little finger. Touch operators who 
were used to placing each finger on 
a definite key in writing found no 
place for their little fingers on this 
small keyboard. The immovable 
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key solved the problem, added a 
new talking point, and annihilated 
an objection which expert operators 
invariably raised against the ma- 
chine. 


Contrast this attitude of open- 


mindedness with that of a _ well 
known manufacturer of gasoline 
pumps. Several years ago this 


manufacturer was without question 
head and shoulders above all other 
manufacturers in sales volume. 
Then an enterprising competitor 
brought out a visible pump which 
enables the buyer of gasoline to see 
the liquid being pumped into a glass 
container, so that there could be nc 
chance of the buyer’s not getting a 
full measure if he but took the 
trouble to look at the glass measure. 
The largest manufacturer in the 
field took occasion to criticize the 
visible pumps. He claimed they 
were unnecessary; for several years 
he refused to consider making a 
visible pump. He even went so far 
as to spend vast sums of money ad- 
vertising his intention never to 
build a visible pump. Then a year 
after the advertising ran he was 
forced to build a visible pump and 
eat his words—the very words 
which he had spent a small fortune 
to spread over thousands of pages 
of advertising. 

Right now the same thing is hap- 
pening in the automobile field. Cer- 
tain manufacturers have announced 
a straight eight type of engine. It 
is said that all the salesmen for 
manufacturers of the “V” type en- 
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gine are making a great hullabaloo 
about the merits of the “V” type 
engine, and assuring prospects that 
their concern will never consider a 
straight cylinder engine. One manu- 
facturer is spending large sums to 
tell the world that he will never 
even consider the straight type en- 
gine. Perhaps he will not. Then 
again it is barely possible that he 
will be forced to, just as the pump 
manufacturer was forced to consider 
the visible pump. 

No product ever becomes so thor- 
oughly entrenched that it is wholly 
bombproof from competition or im- 
proved products, hence the neces- 
sity for constant improvements 
which tend to keep out competition 
and discourage rival companies from 
putting out slight improvements 
which will render the original prod- 
uct a back number. This very thing 
has happened so many times in 
business history that it would seem 
quite unnecessary to call attention 
to it in an article of this kind, yet it 
is a fact that concerns are losing 
their prestige and leadership of the 
field every year simply because they, 
like the manufacturer of gasoline 
pumps, fail to heed the progress of 
competition. The constant improve- 
ment of a product is one of the best 
insurance policies against a loss of 
leadership or a “place in the sun.” 

There are many advantages in 
putting out a slight improvement in 
the product, the package, the wrap- 
ping, or container. New _ ideas 

(Continued on page 1424) 


The iron remains the same, but the metal box brings a new feature 
to aid in selling Sunbeam irons 
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Jf Winter Comes — 


Will Your Sales Be Far Behind? 


I'TH seven months of the year already passed, sales executives 
have plans carefully laid for increased volume during the 
fall months. For many, this is imperative if sales quotas for the 
year are to be made. However, all will welcome information 
concerning dormant sales possibilities which can be turned into 


DIVERSITY of 
industry and 
the rich dairy- 
ing back- 
ground of Wis- 
consin keep 
buying power 
at a high point 
in Milwaukee 
even during 
periods of 
general depres- 
sion. Advertis- 
ing dollars in- 
vested here 
bring consis- 
tently higher 
returns. 


new business at low cost. 


The Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market Offers Scores of 
Opportunities for Large Sales Increases 


It will pay national advertisers to 

check over the many potential 
markets which are revealed in The 
Milwaukee Journal’s 1924 Consumer 
Survey of Greater Milwaukee. For 
example: 60,333 families buy bulk 
coffee only—over 100,000 families 
live in homes wired for electricity but 
only 29% have electric wash ma- 


chines — Milwaukee’s 32,950 families 
are all potential customers for radio 
equipment and less than 10% own 
radio sets. Manufacturers of good 
products will find many such unde- 
veloped markets which can be made 
to yield a large volume of business 
with reasonable sales effort and con- 
sistent advertising in one newspaper. 


A Knowledge of the Buying Habits of Your 
Market Means More Effective Sales Planning! 


E MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


consumer surveys disclose the 
buying habits of over a half mil- 
lion people in all principal lines 
of merchandise. 


They furnish dependable infor- 
mation regarding the distribution, 


I. Package Goods Sold in 
Grocery Stores. 


II, Cosmetics and Accessories. 


III. Household Appliances, etc. 


The edition of these surveys is 
not already obtained a copy. 


consumer preference, sale and per 
capita consumption of thousands 
of products with all situations 
analyzed from the advertisers’ 
viewpoint. The six sections of the 
1924 surveys are available singly 
or all combined in one volume. 


IV. Cigars, Cigarettes and 
Tobacco. 


V. Men’s Clothing. 
VI. Radio 


limited—order at once if you have 
A charge of $1.00 per section or $5.00 


for the complete volume is made to partly cover cost of production. 


Read by more 
Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin people 
than any other 
publication in 


The Milwaukee Thorough coverage of 


the rich Milwaukee- 
OURNAL °)555 
at one low adver- 


the world. FIRST- by Merit tising cost. 
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The WORLD'S LONGEST TRAIN — 
593 Miles Long / 


REACHING FROM 
NEW YORK to 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


It would require a train of 
Interborough Subway and Ele- 
vated cars 593 miles long and 
composed of 63,830 cars, to com- 
fortably transport at one time 
the 3,000,000 passengers who 
ride on the New York City Inter- 
borough lines DAILY! 

Placed end to end they would 
reach from New York to Cleve- 
land, Ohio! 

— Think, Mr. Salesmanager, 
what it would mean to your prod- 
uct if it were displayed hourly, 
daily, throughout the year, before 
this prodigious audience of buy- 
ers, in a prominent, well-lighted 
position backed by full color! 

— Consider the wealth and 
purchasing power of New York’s 
six millions of people, who are 
greater in number than a city 
treble the size of Philadelphia! 
Consider the enormous sum they 
are spending daily for goods such 
as yours! 

—Consider INTERBOR.- 
OU GH, and place your adver. 
tising aboard a medium that oper- 
ates “non-stop trains in the City 
of Sales Success” — Greater 
New York! 


“‘Tell Them and 
You’ll Sell Them!’’ 


INTERBOROUGH | 


EXCLUSIVELY SUBWAY AND ELEVATED 
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Stop Blaming the Advertising Man 
for Sins He Doesn’t Commit 


Some Business Men Think He is a Machine 
for Extracting Paying Copy from Pale Blue Sky 


NEIGHBOR of mine is an 

executive in another agency, 

and we generally contrive to 
meet once a week or oftener for a 
bridge game. I was complimenting 
him recently on the work his organ- 
ization was doing in connection with 
a certain prominent account, re- 
cently taken over, and I asked him 
why he didn’t feature the fact that 
he was handling this particular busi- 
ness in his own advertising. “Simply 
because,” he told me, “we are get- 
ting exceptional cooperation from 
this client, and we don’t want to 
give the impression that we can do 
the same for anybody, under the 
ordinary conditions. We're proud 
of the copy—naturally. But under 
the circumstances we don’t want to 
go too far in soliciting business on 
the strength of it.” 

Perhaps that may look like lean- 
ing over backward, but I think it is 
really pretty good sense. For the 
business man who thinks he can get 
service from an agency as he gets 
chickens from an incubator is almost 
certain to be disappointed. And 
many of them do think so! I have 
known a good many in my time who 
expected to shove an appropriation 
in the slot and forget all about ad- 
vertising thereafter, except when 
the finished proofs came in for ad- 
miration and enthusiastic approval. 


How to Improve Agency Service 


I find it rather difficult at times 
to persuade advertisers to realize 
that the service they get from an 
advertising agency (or an advertis- 
ing manager either, for that matter) 
depends very largely upon them- 
selves. Advertising men, strange to 
relate, are not clairvoyants, crystal 
gazers, or readers of the signs in the 
heavens; they cannot devise a serv- 
ice that is wholly in harmony with 
the policy of a business unless they 
have the opportunity to find out ex- 
actly what that policy really is; and 
they cannot squarely meet specific 


By Cheltenham Bold 


conditions unless they are told what 
the conditions are. 

One of the stock grievances of 
business executives for lo, these 
many years, has been the general 
instability of advertising men. “We 
have had three advertising man- 
agers in two years,” says a writer 
in a recent issue of “Sales Manage- 
ment,” “and the one we have 
now is going to leave.” That ex- 
perience is only too common. When 
an advertising manager like Jones 
of Eastman Kodak, Harn of Na- 
tional Lead, or White of Swift & 
Company retains his post for years 
and becomes a permanent part of 
the organization, it is unusual 
enough to cause comment. The 
opinion persists that advertising 
men are temperamental flibberti- 
gibbets, here today and somewhere 
else tomorrow. Some concerns have 
become so inured to a steady pro- 
cession of advertising managers, 
that when a man stays more than a 
year or so it is a phenomenon. 


Why Some Ad Men Fail 


Now it is undoubtedly true that 
occasionally you find an advertising 
man of the will-o’-the-wisp type, 
just as you do in every other branch 
of business enterprise. But adver- 
tising men in general are no differ- 
ent from other finite human beings, 
particularly with reference to the 
fact that their inward resources are 
not unlimited, and they cannot suc- 
ceed in going on forever making 
bricks without straw. I should say 
that in at least nine cases out of ten, 
the “instability” of the advertising 
manager is due to the concern he is 
trying to serve rather than to him- 
self. For in at least that proportion 
of cases, he is regarded in the light 
of an adjunct to the business instead 
of an integral part of the business. 
In the eyes of the management he is 
an “advertising man,” always and 
forever, instead of being looked 
upon as a textile man, a shoe man, 
a tire man, or what not. Toa large 
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extent he functions in his own inner 
consciousness, getting his impres- 
sions of the business at third or 
fourth hand, and receiving such 
scraps of information as_ other 
minds consider likely to be of value 
to him. In this way he goes on until 
he has used up all of his native stock 
of ideas, and taxed his inventive 
faculties to the uttermost limit. He 
has been squeezed dry; his cistern is 
empty ; and he quits. 

In not a few cases the same thing 
is true in connection with agency 
service. There are many accounts 
which change hands every year or 
two, and a number of concerns 
which endure a steady procession of 
advertising agents. Some of these 
accounts are notorious among the 
agency men, and any agent who ac- 
cepts one of them knows perfectly 
well what he can expect. They will 
stay as long as the agent can suc- 
ceed in pumping up fresh ideas and 
fresh viewpoints out of his own 
consciousness, giving out nothing in 
the meantime of themselves, and 
then make another change with a 
few well-chosen remarks on the 
shortcomings of advertising agen- 
cies in general. 


More Glittering Generalities 


They never do get a thoroughly 
satisfactory service, and the prob- 
abilities are that they never will, 
simply because they feed the agency 
on careless generalities when it asks 
for information, and neglect or only 
half perform the detail work that 
makes the advertising practically 
effectual. 

Then again, you often (too often, 
in fact) see advertising copy that 
more or less closely approaches the 
following general effect: 

“The Parthenon at Athens was 
one of the marvels of the ancient 
world. 

“Widget Tires (or whatever) are 


one of the marvels of today. Made 
in a sunlit factory, of carefully 
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selected materials, by craftsmen 
with a conscientious pride in the in- 
tegrity of their product. Do not be 
satisfied with a substitute. Go to 
ycur Widget dealer and ask him to 
show you what real tire service 
means. Etc., etc.” 

I have seen, and so have you seen, 
copy like that occupying several 
thousand dollars’ worth of perfectly 
good advertising space. And I’m 
perfectly willing to admit that it 
represents just exactly what you 
know that it does. But don’t be too 
hasty in the assumption that the 
agency which produced it was en- 
gaged in putting something over on 
unsuspecting innocence, or was un- 
willing to make an effort to avoid 
the trite and the banal. There are 
agencies like that, of course. But 
when an agent of any particular 
standing in his own line of work 
falls back on the Parthenon, the 
Pyramids, or the poor, over-worked 
Sphynx for an attention getter, the 
chances are that he is merely follow- 
ing the counsel of desperation. He 
has probably moved heaven and 
earth in the effort to find out some- 
thing definite about the product or 
the company that makes it, without 
acquiring anything more than a col- 


lection of glittering generalities. His 
business is advertising; and he is 
supposed to know his business, Let 
him attend to it, then. Having got 
an order, it is his job to go away 
and fill it, and not to come bothering 
around, taking peoples’ minds oft 
their work and interrupting more 
important business. 

The agent who runs into that at- 
titude of mind—and all of us do, 
now and again—must simply do the 
best he can with the materials that 
are given him to work with. But it 
isn’t his fault if the advertising fails 
to accomplish all that is expected. 

In short, the business man who 
expects to make a real success of his 
advertising has got to put something 
of himself into it, in addition to the 
mere agreement to pay for it. He 
has got to carry out his end of the 
bargain as faithfully as the agent 
is expected to carry out his; and 
that involves considerably more 
than is often appreciated. And I 
think my friend is quite justified in 
his reluctance to “holler” about the 
service he is giving to an account 
that is outstanding because of ex- 
ceptional cooperation on the part of 
the advertiser. I should feel that 
way about it myself. 


Cutting Rural Selling Costs 
By Harold L. Wessel 


Vice-President, American Looseleaf Manufacturing Co. , Chicago 


article in July “Sales Manage- 

ment,” entitled “A Cross Road 
Merchant Airs His Views on the 
Scarcity of Salesmen,” by Ruel 
McDaniel. 

Although Mr. McDaniel’s mer- 
chants from Slocum, Texas, have 
the right idea on what is needed, I 
do not think that the trouble lies in 
the scarcity of salesmen but in the 
lack of proper preparation by the 
sales promotional departments of 
the manufacturers and _ jobbers 
throughout the country. 


| HAVE just finished reading the 


The great problem of today is to 
increase sales without increasing 
the cost of sales to a point where 
profit suffers. In Mr. McDaniel’s 
article he very plainly shows the 
need of proper dealer help and edu- 
cation but he does not take into con- 
sideration the fact that the cost of 
traveling salesmen to the out of the 
way cross road store is too great for 
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the amount of business possible to 
secure. 


The small store at the cross roads 
of main highways is a different mat- 
ter, but I have found from experi- 
ence that these merchants are not 
the ones who do a business similar 
to Mr. Raines in Slocum, Texas. As 
we have a division of our business 
that deals with the securing of more 
orders from Mr. Cross Roads, it was 
vitally necessary for us to get right 
into his store and study his prob- 
lem. I have traveled for weeks call- 
ing on hundreds of these men in 
many states, talking to some as a 
seller and others as a buyer. This 
has enabled me to formulate an 
opinion of the best way for securing 
his business. 


In the first place, the average 
store that seemed to be a real selling 
influence in the community was off 
the main highway. Those along the 
best paved and most direct routes 
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thrive considerably on tourist trade, 
since many people drive in their cars 
to the larger towns to secure better 
assortments of merchandise. They 
bought only staple articles from the 
small store in their own com- 
munity. 

The contrary prevailed off the 
main highway, where it was more 
difficult to get to the larger towns. 
Here the cross road merchant was 
a real sales influence among his 
people. This is the type of store 
which should be developed into 
good customers by sales managers 
who are constantly on the alert for 
increasing their business. 


Handling Dealers By Mail 


The cost of traveling men by 
automobile varies, depending upon 
the locality, condition of roads and 
many other elements, but the aver- 
age 1s supposed to be about eight 
cents per mile. 

The cheap, low price salesman is 
surely not the one to be used in 
educating so important a group of 
business men as the small cross road 
merchants. The high price man is 
far too expensive for this work as 
every hour of his time must develop 
and produce real business. One 
man, properly schooled and well 
versed on the subject of merchan- 
dising at the cross roads, can do 
more by mail towards educating 
and helping these stores, than the 
best salesmen on the territory. 

The cost of his time is spread 
over thousands of dealers so that 
the expense per merchant figures 
down to considerably less than the 
cost of the salesmen’s automobile 
travel between stores. If our large 
companies today would make it a 
point to secure such a man, who 
would devote his entire time to the 
assistance of this class, I feel con- 
fident that they would find a very 
material increase in their mail sales. 
His main work should be along the 
following lines: 

Teaching the dealer to keep neces- 
sary records. 

Making it simple and easy for him 
to order and be familiar with the 
length of time that it takes to sell 
his goods. 

Assisting him to move the com- 
panies merchandise by working his 
mailing list for him. 

In other words, give him every 
assistance possible but give it to 
him through the mail, not through 
expensive salesmen. 


Thirteenth 
Retail City 


NDIANAPOLISis the 

thirteenth American 
city in volume of retail 
sales, though twenty- 
first in population. It 
has a retail buying pop- 
ulation of 1,992,713. Per 
capita wealth far ex- 
ceeds the national aver- 
age, and that of many 
larger cities. Think of 
Indianapolis, not as a 
city with 358,760 people, 
but as the shopping 
center for nearly two 
million consumers. 


Economical and thorough coverage of 
Indianapolis and the Indianapolis 
Radius is assured through the use of 


The 
Indianapolis 
News 


Frank T. Carroll 


Advertising Manager 


CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: 
J. E. Lutz Dan A. Carroll 
Tower Bldg. 110 E. 42nd 
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opotie World! 


TheDetroit News Again Leads 


All America in Advertising 


WO fundamental factors make De- 
troit the outstanding market for 
advertisers: First, its industrial achieve- 
ments and consequent prosperity ; second, 
the wonderful coverage possible by using 
only one paper—The Detroit News. No 


every other newspaper in America with a total of 
15,568,672 lines, an increase of 1,017,758 lines over 
the same period of a vear ago. It is interesting to 
note that this increase, also, is the greatest for any 
newspaper in America, proving that advertisers 
everywhere regard Detroit and The News as the 
most result producing combination available. 


other city anywhere near Detroit’s size 
can be covered so thoroughly by one 
newspaper as Detroit is by The News. 


Consequently The Detroit News has been either 
first, second or third in America in total advertis- 
ing for nine years and thus far in 1924 exceeds 


How The Detroit News 
Leads The Leaders 


First Six Months of 1924 


Figures Are in Agate Lines 


Detroit News - - - - 15,568,672 
Los Angeles Times - 14,904,470 
Chicago Tribune - - 14,628,081 
New York Times - - 13,293,140 
Washington Star - - 12,632,091 
Pittsburgh Press - - 12,341,056 


Greatest Circulation 


‘‘Always in the Lead’’ 
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Daily and Sunday in Michigan 


Helping Versus Hammering Salesmen 
Who Hit the Bottom 


August has always been looked upon with more or less dread by sales managers, for it is a time 


when even the best salesmen are likely to show signs of going under. 


In many lines it is the 


year’s most dangerous period. With this in view, we asked several sales managers to tell us 


how they offer a helping hand to the salesman who begins to write alibis instead of orders. 


The 


ideas presented here, while not novel or original, worked successfully for three sales executives. 


By A. F. BEIER 


F. A. Martoccio Macaroni Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


One of the first things I always 
do when a salesman starts slipping 
is to find out whether or not he is 
carrying the full line of samples. 
Many men who are calling on the 
same trade month in and month 
out get into the habit of not carry- 
ing their samples. They think it is 
unnecessary because our line, maca- 
roni products, is always the same. 
3ut we have found it always shows 
up in sales when a man fails to carry 
his sample case. 

If he is carrying his samples all 
the time I check up on our map sys- 
tem to find out how he is working 
his territory. I want to be sure he 
is working all the towns—even the 
small ones. Some salesmen will 
figure out in their own minds that 
it isn’t worth while to work the 
small towns, the little ones of three 
or four hundred population; they 
fail to remember that in towns of 
this size the merchants often supply 
two or three thousand people who 
live in the surrounding district. 

Another thing that some sales 
managers do not take into consider- 
ation is the length of time a man is 
away from home. Often this has 
considerable bearing on a man’s 
sales. If I find a salesman slipping 
and he has been away from home 
several weeks, I try and arrange 
things so that he can visit home 
more often. Occasionally this is all 
that is needed to bring a man’s sales 
back to normal. 

Of course, competition has some- 
thing to do with sales. Sometimes a 
competitor will have some sort of a 
special deal that discourages our 
salesmen, who get to thinking that 
they cannot meet such competition 
until after the dealers have sold out 
their stocks. When this happens I 
write the salesman to meet me and 
go over a part of his territory with 
me. At times when I work with the 
men I am able to convince them 


that the business can be doubled. In 
fact I have found this plan of work- 
ing with a discouraged salesman 
one of the surest methods of bring- 
ing a slipping salesman back to 
earth, 

As a last resort I occasionally 
change a man’s territory. Several 
times this has brought about profit- 
able increases of sales in all terri- 
tories where the salesmen have been 
changed. When a salesman grows 
stale on a territory it often be- 
cause he has made up his mind that 
certain men cannot be sold—he de- 
pends too much on the regular 
buyers and not enough on creating 
new business each trip. When he 
goes into a new territory he starts 
out with the intention of making a 
record, and usually does—because 
he doesn’t know in advance the 
name of the people who are sup- 
posed to be impossible to sell. 


By E. A. McCULLOUGH 


Sales Mgr., Plough Chemical Company 
Memphis, Tennessee 


While we have several plans to 
“pep” up our salesmen when they 
begin to slump, the one most used 
is that of coaching. No matter how 
good a salesman may be, or sales 
manager for that matter, we all will 
get old on the job or into a rut every 
few months, and we find that there 
is no plan that gets us out of this 
rut quicker than coaching. 

We are manufacturers of popular 
priced toilet requisites and proprie- 
tary medicines, and the nature of 
our salesmen’s work is traveling in 
auto, working territory county by 
county as routed by us, calling on 
all classes of merchants, each terri- 
tory embracing about twenty-five or 
thirty counties. 

Our entire territories are divided 
into four divisions, each having a di- 
vision manager or coach, with about 
twenty salesmen under him, which 
enables him to coach each man one 
week twice a year, allowing for 
time for breaking in new men, sales 
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conference, vacations, and so on. 


The coaches are brought into the 
home office once a month and fa- 
miliarized with any new ideas, 
changes in policies, etc., that are 
adopted from time to time—then 
they go out and drive these facts 
home with the men, while we sup- 
plement his work through our 
weekly sales bulletin. 


We make it a rule to coach each 
man in his respective territory, so 
that he has no alibis as to the busi- 
ness not being there—and when the 
coach fails to produce, we consider 
his work of no avail. 

As an illustration—when we have 
a salesman who is only getting $500 
per week from his territory, when 
he should be selling $800, we send 
the coach to him for a week; then 
if the coach sells $800 or more, 
which he usually does, the salesman 
will then run $800 or better for the 
next five or six weeks, or until he 
falls back into his old rut, so you 
see our plan is to continuaily coach 
them. 

Of course we use other plans from 
time to time to keep the men hitting 
on all six, for instance—only this 
past month we had an ex-sales man- 
ager as salesman in Kansas territory 
which is one of our hardest terri- 
tories. This salesman for some rea- 
son couldn’t get above the $500 
mark, so we employed two other 
salesmen for Kansas and sent them 
to him to coach, and it worked fine 
—every week since he has exceeded 
$700 per week. 

Again, we find it worth while to 
hold sales conferences every three 
months in the respective divisions, 
at some centrally located point in 
the division, when we intorm the 
salesmen of what is taking place at 
the factory, of the increase in gen- 
eral business, increases on different 
preparations, and other information 
which gives them new sales ammu- 
nition, and “fires” their enthusiasm. 


We also conduct contests from 
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time to time, such as auto races, 
horse races, baseball games—alwavs 
’ > ° 


something different to keep them on 
their toes. However, our one best 
“bet” is continually coaching— 
showing him it’s there for him if 
he will go after it. 


By GEORGE S. TRANT 


Sales Mgr., The Patent Cereals Company 


Geneva, New York 

manager who tries to di- 
sales organization and has 

been a salesman himself has 

a hard job, and my experience is 

that few of them are very successful. 
We have found that salesmen go 

stale because they become perfectly 


A sales 
rect. a 
never 


satisfied with the business they 
were doing in their territories. For 
instance, our New England repre- 


sentative had been on that territory 
sars (in fact, he was about the 
only salesman of the old crowd who 
really did stick to one territory). 
He would spend over half his time 
in Boston. We got after him to 
get out and root out some new busi- 
ness in New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Maine. He said he was getting 
all the business any man could get 
on our line in New England, as he 
knew the ropes and no one could 
get any more business out of that 
territory 


for Vy 


His complaint was that New Eng- 
land was not a large enough terri- 
tory to keep one man busy in our 
line, and as he was getting all the 
business any one could get, he 
wanted a new and larger territory 
where he would be able to expand 
and increase his sales. 

We didn’t say much to him, but 
we knew he was in a rut, and being 
one of the old salesmen, we didn’t 
want to let him go, but wanted to 
keep him if we could. 

As our 
man 


Chicago territory sales- 
was being transferred to for- 
eign business, we decided to put the 
old New England salesman in the 
Chicago territory and take an en- 
tirely new salesman and put him in 


the New England territory. The 
results are as follows: 
The new man in New England 


has opened more new accounts in 
the first six months than we have 
opened in New England in five 
years, and his sales the first six 
months of this year, as compared 
with the first six months of last 
year, under the old salesman, have 
shown over thirty per cent increase. 
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Then, on the other hand, the old 
salesman in the Chicago territory 
seemed to take a new lease on life. 
He really went to work. He didn’t 
have his old New England friends 


to depend on, and the Chicago ter- 
six months of 


the first 
this year has shown the largest in- 
crease in business of any territory 
in the whole United States. 


ritory for 


It is not always a good thing to 
leave a salesman on a territory in- 
definitely, maybe four or five years. 
Sut generally after that they have 
made friends in the trade whom 
they depend on for business, and 
unless they are careful they will not 
look out for new business and your 


competitors will soon be creeping 
into markets that once you thought 
were yours. I get better work out 
of our salesmen because I get out on 
the road with them every now and 
then, and we work right along to- 
gether. I try to adjust myself to 
their way of working and their way 
of living, rather than insist upon 
their adjusting theirs to mine. I try 
to make it easy for them to feel easy 
with me, and I am glad to say it has 
produced good results. 


Modern sales methods succeed 
better and bring greater returns 
when there is a better understand- 
ine between the sales manager and 
his salesmen. 
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The picture above looks like a reproduction of a diploma, but it is an advertisement 


put out by Du Pont de Nemours & Company shorily before the Civil War. 


It is a 


wall hanger, a genuine steel engraving, and the purpose of the advertising done in 
this fashion was to convey to the public the idea of the high quality of Du Pont 


powders. 


It is interesting to note that the company was evidently sold on the idea 


of advertising quality products in a quality way. Other hangers done in color are 


still preserved in the archives of the company. 


The labels used during this same 


period on powder cans were also reproductions from steel engravings 
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Advertising 
Well Directed 


HERE are only a few advertisers like 
the Burroughs who achieve that 
unique personality in the minds of their 
public, which remains to so many a 
fleeing goal. 


For twenty years the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. has made advertising history 
—created new sales and merchandising 
standards. 


The secret is not difficult. 


The Burroughs Company has considered 
it acommonplace requirement to analyze 
its markets—to know its customers’ 
needs—to set attainable goals—to test 
plans before embarking on campaigns— 


so the Burroughs has gone forward, The Campbell-Ewald organization of 160 
serenely sure that it was right. people, with financial and physical facilities 
: , ; of the largest advertising organization be- 
The public has insured it a remarkable tween New York and Chicago, and a volume 
success. of business placing it among the first ten 
agencies in the country, is at your service 

Burroughs is one of our clients. to handle large or small accounts. 


CAMPBELL~EWALD COMPANY 


. a 
H. T. EWALD, Pres. GUY C. BROWN, Sec’y. 
E. ST. ELMO LEWIS, Vice-Pres. cCAdv erlising J. FRED WOODRUFF, 
Treas. and Gen’! Mgr. 


General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DAYTON TORONTO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
\. N > X S ' 
FHOOOOOOOOOOD OOOO OOD) 
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HREE hundred passenger cars enter Indianapolis on elec- 

tric lines from all parts of the state every day. Indiana’s 

electric transportation facilities are equalled only by its 
system of hard-surfaced highways. Combined they have made 
Indianapolis the marketing center of an area of 15,000 square 
miles. Throughout this rich territory THE STAR exercises an 
influence of unquestioned strength. It is not merely a great city 
newspaper—it is a state institution. 


“What About Indiana?” 


Do you wish to have facts on the buying power and 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR characteristics of your prospects in the Hoosier 
Rocky Mountain News commonwealth? Ask for our latest compilation of 
DENVER TIMES market data—‘What About Indiana?” 
|_ Muncie Star 
| TeRreHautestar 


QUALITY PUBLICATIONS 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Foreign Representatives 


KELLEY-SMITH CO. GRAVURE SERVICE CORP. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York 25 West 43rd St., New York 742 Market St., San Francisco 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago Times Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Business Fakirs 


The Concluding Article of a Series 


AKE the element of mystery 

out of religion and it ceases 

to be religion. We pin our 
faith to that which affords an ex- 
planation of the “fringe” of human 
life—of the unknown and unknow- 
able. We worship and follow by 
faith where we can not understand. 
The incompleteness of human life 
makes us want to believe. 


We extend this tendency to “want 
to believe” to other phases 6f our 


lives. We extend it until it func- 
tions as a part of our business 
policy. 


We, all of us, “want to believe” 
in the so-called science of phren- 
It is a “way out.” It fur- 
nishes a solution for a problem that 
men have been trying to solve since 
the world began—a method for dis- 
covering what is taking place in a 
man’s mind by looking at him. 


ology. 


Stick to Facts for Business 


The boob who, placing his faith 
and pocketbook in the hands of the 
swindler, loses both, “wants to be- 
lieve” that there is some method 
by which he may thereafter recog- 
nize swindlers by their appearance. 

The sales manager whose turn- 
over in salesmen is abnormally high, 
“wants to believe” that there is a 
method which he can use to cut 
down this expense. He “wants to 
believe” that phrenology is that 
method. 

If the men in this country who 
are responsible for our scientific 
progress “wanted to believe” certain 
things about the phenomena which 
they examined, even though the 
facts told a different story, how far 
would we have progressed? 

Neither will we get very far if we 
persist in mixing the sentiment of 
faith regardless of facts in the busi- 
ness world, 

Since the publication of the 
second article in this series, we re- 
ceived the following letter from 
Arthur W. Kornhauser, instructor 
in psychology, of the School of 
Commerce and Administration, of 
the University of Chicago: 


By David H. Colcord 


“It is the unanimous opinion of 
psychologists of recognized standing 
that the claims of phrenology are 
false and worthless. The criticisms 
can be grouped under three points: 
(1) The theoretical basis is un- 
sound; (2) There is no scientifically 
valid evidence to show that the 
readings of phrenology are true; 
(3) There is scientific evidence to 
show that some of the claims are 
false. 

“(1) A number of theoretical fal- 
lacies underlie phrenology, any one 


HE aim of this series of 

articles has been to expose 

the quackery of so-called 
“character analysts” who claim to 
be able to aid sales managers in 
choosing salesmen who are sure to 
make good, thus reducing the ex- 
cessive turnover in sales forces and 
high costs of training a large num- 
ber of men every year who do not 
make good. 


The first article, which appeared 
in the April issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, exposed the working 
methods of a character analyst; 
the second, in the June issue, pre- 
sented convincing evidence that 
the theoretical basis of phrenology 
is unsound. 


This concluding article quotes 
some leading authorities on the 
subject, and gives further support 
to the contention that money spent 
for analysis in hiring men is only 
wasted. 


- sults have been negative. 


of which is sufficient to disprove the 
so-called science. To mention a 
few: (a) The outside shape of the 
skull does not correspond to the 
contour of the brain. Elevations 
and depressions of the skull often 
mean differences in skull thickness 
and in the underlying cavities and 
supporting tissues rather than dif- 
ferences in brain size. (b) Differ- 
ent characteristics such as memory, 
patience, generosity, etc., do not 
have special “seats,” or localized 
sections, in the brain. Modern 
neurology and psychology have 
completely refuted this notion. (c) 
There is no evidence that the special 
development of brain parts involves 
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increased size of those parts. The 
development is in complexity, not 
size. 

“(2) To the scientist the most 
damaging charge against systems of 
phrenology (as well as other ‘sys- 
tems of character analysis’) is the 
complete absence of statistical or 
experimental evidence. The alleged 
facts are given wholly on authority 
and are supported by pointing to a 
few specially selected examples. If 
the readings of phrenology are true 
it should be very easy to demon- 
strate their truth by taking a few 
hundred men and comparing actual 
measurements of their head forms 
with their characteristics as judged 
by friends and as demonstrated in 
their work. This has never been 
done by phrenologists. 


What Investigations Showed 

“(3) A few investigations of the 
kind suggested have been made by 
scientific anthropologists. The re- 
No rela- 
tion was found, for example, be- 
tween various -head measurements 
and the intelligence of a thousand 
students. Similar findings were 
gotten in a study of several hundred 
criminals. It has been found impos- 
sible to ascertain with any certainty 
the race, sex, age, characteristics, or 
intelligence of individuals merely 
from head measurements. 

“In answer to all such arguments 
phrenologists will say: ‘Yes, but the 
readings do work. They do give a 
man a true picture of his character- 
istics.’ 

“It is true that phrenologists 
sometimes judge a man’s character- 
istics fairly well and sometimes give 
good advice. In these cases, how- 


ever, their success comes not 
through phrenology but through 
their common sense insight. The 


readings are usually so general, 
moreover, that they would be more 
orlesstrueforalmostanyone. Many 
non-phrenologists can do quite as 
good a job of sizing up a man—and 
often better.” 


In addition we also publish a 
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letter from John Dewey, head of the 
Department of Philosophy, Colum- 
bia University. 

“So far as I know, phrenology has 
no standing with modern scientific 
students of either psychology or 
physiology. In its beginnings a 
century or so ago, the movement 
had some importance in attracting 
attention to the close relations that 
exist between mind and body, but 
scientific investigations since that 
time have proved that the connec- 
tion is not of a kind to be revealed 
hy the conformation of the bony 
skeleton of the head. Consequently, 
the movement now flourishes simply 
among those who are not well in- 
formed and those who wish to take 
commercial advantage of the ignor- 
ance of others.” 

Also a letter from Henry F. 
Adams, Psychological Laboratory, 
University of Michigan: 


The Opinion of a Specialist 


se 


You may safely say that the real 
psychologists of the present day and 
age regard phrenology as fiction and 
nothing else. They regard practic- 
ing phrenologists as being some- 
what lacking either in conscience or 
brains. There are two main sources 
of error in phrenology. The first is, 
that it demands the existence of 
separate and distinct mental ‘facul- 
ties, such as honesty, courage, etc. 
Common observation will tell us 
that we are not so simply organized. 


The ordinary man is neither honest 


Sometimes he is one, 
sometimes another, depending upon 
circumstances. He can be honest or 
dishonest in as many different ways 
and degrees as there are situations 
calling out the trait. 


or dishonest. 


“Second, each faculty was as- 
signed to a particular region of the 
brain. As the faculty develops, they 
say, the brain region involved must 
grow. To grow, it must push the 
skull out, causing a “bump” or a 
well developed region. As a matter 
of fact, two-thirds of the brain sur- 
face is folded in, so even if these as- 
sumptions of phrenology were true, 
it still could do only one-third of 
the task it undertook. Furthermore, 
the brain does not fit the skull 
tightly, there is plenty of room for 
expansion without disturbing the 
shape of the skull. And yet again 
the brain is hollow on the inside, so 
why not let the ‘bumps’ be ingrow- 
ing? But of course that would de- 
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prive the phrenologist of his neces- 
sary cranial marks. 

“Other sources of disbelief are to 
be found in the lack of agreement 
of one system of phrenology with 
another and in the lack of confirma- 
tion obtained by scientific studies. 
Even greater absurdities result from 
taking the phrenological meaning of 
a certain region and connecting that 
with the actual function of the un- 
derlying brain region, The bump or 
region of firmness, for instance, is 
above the brain region devoted to 
the reception of sensations from the 
feet and legs.” 

The business man demands tangi- 
ble results. The business fakir, pro- 
fessional trades on 
this demand, and he certainly does 
give his client something “to put 
his finger on’’—even though it turns 
out to be the worst sort of drivel. 
When it comes to selecting a sales 
force who will supply a 
yardstick for measuring the abilities 
of the candidates, is apt to be 
heralded as a god-send, regardless 
of where he obtained his vardstick. 
We hear less of the slow-moving 
legitimate investigator as he is ready 
to admit the possibilities of error. 
He lacks the “flash” of the quack. 


phrenologist, 


anyone 


We find the same things true in 
every walk of life. I recall a well 
educated, intelligent family living in 
a small town in southern New York, 


Handicapping 


sold: 

Your article in this month’s issue 
of “Sales Management,” particularly 
that part which refers to the adver- 
tising campaign of Jinglebats, re- 
minds me of two national campaigns 
which reached this city. 


Mr. Cheltenham 


One was that of a large automo- 
bile corporation when it put on the 
market a new model six-cylinder 
car about a year ago. A full page 
ad appeared in the “Literary Digest” 
announcing the new model one 
week before the date when the car 
was supposed to be on display by 
all the dealers throughout the coun- 
try. Three days later a similar full 
page ad was run in the local papers. 
On the date when the display was 
to be made, scores of people who 
had become interested in the adver- 
tising visited the showroom of the 
local agent only to find that they 
had nothing to show other than a 
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who experienced the misfortune of 
having their eldest child lose his 
mind. First they called in their 
local physician. Then the child was 
sent to a famous alienist in New 
York. Later he was placed in an 
institution, where the case was re- 
ported hopeless. Nevertheless since 
then the distracted family have 
spent their entire savings on every 
quackery imaginable—and no one 
can hardly blame them for lending 
an open ear to every fakir who: pro- 
fesses a sure-cure. 

The real student of distribution 
problems ventures his conclusions 
with becoming modesty. He is the 
first to admit the possibility of error 
and is content when he is right more 
often than he is wrong. The fraud, 
however, pursues different tactics, 
claims infallibility and = generally 
misleads a gullible executive. The 
damage done by these tricksters is 
great. 

The function of sales counsel is 
hedged about with many difficulties 
and responsibilities, and the public 
should be apprised of all the risks 
that go with this type of undertak- 
ing. Performing a useful function 
to business when in the hands of 
conscientious and careful students, 
it becomes an evil of first magnitude 
when in the hands of unqualified 
people. 


the Advertising 


small illustrated folder. The car it- 
self had not yet crossed the 
beundary of the northern state in 
which it was manufactured. 

The other instance was that of 
another automobile company who 
advertised a new model sedan, 
which was to be displayed on a cer- 
tain date. The car itself did not ar- 
rive until three weeks after the ad- 
vertising appeared. 

Now, of course, it would be fool- 
ish to say all those who visited these 
automobile dealers were prospective 
buyers, but on the other hand it is 
reasonable to suppose that many 
sales were lost because the cars were 
not displayed on the dates adver- 
tised. The agent afterwards told me 
that nearly all dealers situated any 
distance from Detroit had the same 
experience.—P. T. 


Pearce, sales 


manager, The Cargill Co. 


The Circulation “Why’ of an 
Advertising “Why” 


The answer to any “why” is a “because,” but 
the “because” often provokes another “why.” 
For example: 


““‘Why” does The Chicago Daily News bring such results 
to its advertisers that it continually leads all other 
Chicago daily newspapers in the volume of 
advertising carried? 


‘Because’ The Daily News circulation of 400,000—1,200,000 
readers daily— embraces the great majority of 
the financially competent citizens of Chicago. 


“Why” do these people prefer The Daily News as a 
home newspaper? 


“‘Because’’ they know that they can depend on it for full 
and reliable journalistic service in every depart- 
ment— and it gives them all the news of import- 
ance and much of it about 12 hours ahead of the 
morning press. It prints today’s news today— 
not tomorrow. 


Thus it holds the interest and confidence and 
esteem of the great mass of Chicagoans who 
are willing to buy and have the means to buy. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Slimulate Branch Manager Coéperation 


MOLLOY MADE 


(WA) for Every Purpose 


T is easier for a branch manager to 
put enthusiasm into his work when 
his company “does things up brown”, as 
the Hoover Company did in preparing 
the Molloy covered loose-leaf Manager’s 
Manual pictured above. 


There is a degree of quality in the 
appearance and feel of every Molloy 
Made Cover which gives it a value 
entirely apart from its rugged durability. 
It commands interested attention for its 
contents and prompts even the most 
aggressive representatives to greater 


interest and activity. 


Whatever the purpose for which you 
are contemplating loose-leaf books, they 
will do better work for you over a longer 
period of time if you dress them in 
Molloy Made Covers. These covers can 
be supplied in practically any style of 
ring, string, or post binders, and at a 
moderate cost. Send us a sheet from 
your loose-leaf catalog or sales manual 
and let us suggest a design for a Molloy 
Made Cover that will stimulate branch 
manager co-operation. 


Molloy Made Covers are made only by 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2857 North Western Avenue 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 
1820 West 38th Street, Los Angeles 


Commercial Covers 


300 Madison Avenue, New York 
Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London, England 
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Uncle Sam to Go'Sherlocking” for 
New Export Information 


Department of Commerce Making World-Wide Survey 
of Possible Markets for American- Made Goods 


ROM the standpoint of sales 
pet there has never been 

a more important new year’s 
day in Washington than July 1, 
1924. In Federal officialdom, the 
first day of July, ushering in a new 
fiscal year and making available 
fresh Congressional appropriations 
of operating funds, always marks 
the beginning of new or enlarged 
projects under authority of the na- 
tional legislature. This year is no 
exception in the number of addi- 
tional activities added to the execu- 
tive program. Particularly notable, 
however, in the eyes of marketing 
executives, are certain things that 
the Department of Commerce has 
been empowered to do in behalf of 
more and better business. 

Secretary Herbert Hoover—the 
best lobbyist that big and little busi- 
ness ever had at Washington—did 
not get all the bounty he desired at 
the hands of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress at its first session. He yet 
waits, for example, for a law perma- 
nently creating a “foreign service” 
in the Department of Commerce. 
But Secretary Hoover did get from 
Congress funds that will permit a 
notable extension of what is just 
now the most pressing duty of 
Uncle Sam’s business annex— 
market exploration. 


Narrowing Markets 


In witness to the need it may be 
whispered—for all sales managers 
do not yet realize the fact—that in 
the current world-wide readjust- 
ment it is not solely a question of 
expanding the existing outlets for 
American-made goods. In some in- 
stances, it is a case of holding the 
markets we have, or finding substi- 
tutes for ones that are slipping. 

An illustration of the devious 
ways in which market prospecting 
is demanded is afforded by a circum- 
stance in the shoe trade. No busi- 
ness man who knows anything of 
the state of shoe production in 
America but realizes that American 
shoe factories need every foreign 


outlet that can be tapped to absorb 
their surplus output. This being the 
case, what a facer there is in the 
news that Yankee shoe sales are 
rapidly skidding in what were a few 
years the best markets in Latin- 
America. 

In Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, 
the local shoe manufacturing indus- 
try has progressed, lately, to the 
point where its 


the world war by reason of an em- 
bargo upon the importation of foot- 
wear. This has now been lifted, 
and, despite preferential duties in 
favor of British products, there has 
sprung, from the standing start, a 
demand for American-made shoes 
that only needs to be cultivated. 
How the Commerce Bureau in its 
market exploration reckons not only 


products are 
rapidly displac- 
ing the Amer- 
ican goods with 
all save that 
minority of the 
population that 


is susceptible to the prestige of the 
“imported” article. Colombia and 
the non-manufacturing countries of 
South America continue to be good 
markets for American shoes, but the 
richer markets are perhaps perma- 
nently lost. 

The finding of an alternative for 
the shoe sellers in their dilemma is, 
therefore, typical of the recharting 
work which the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
must do in 1924-25 along with its 
trail-blazing. To finish with this 
particular subject, it may be stated 
that the impending program con- 
templates a reintroduction of Amer- 
ican shoe sellers to the markets of 
South Africa and Australia. These 
markets have been closed to Amer- 
ican shoes since the early days of 
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Manufacturing growth 
in leading South Amer- 
ican cities is causing a 
shrinkage in sales of 
North American goods 


with current needs 
but with distant 
possibilities, is illustrated by this 
self-same world-wide quest for out- 
lets for shoes The Commerce 
Bureau is busy finding means to 
make the most of the remnants of 
shoe trade in Latin America but, all 
the while, it is looking out of the 
corner of the eye toward Russia, the 
great outstanding potential market 
for American shoes when favorable 
conditions shall have been restored. 

When chaos came in Russia, the 
Walk-Over people and other Ameri- 
can manufacturers were reaching 
out with chains of retail stores and 
the vogue of American shoes was in 
full cry. Seemingly all this was 
swept away, but the Department of 
Commerce has lately learned that 
quantities of American shoes are 
going into Russia via Germany and 
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other indirect routes and if political 
conditions come right, there will be 
a quick jump-off to develop the 
Russian market. 

One of the notable market explor- 
ations which will be translated in 
concrete results to the marketing 
fraternity in 1924-25 is a world-wide 
survey of the outlets for American- 
made furniture. Not merely house- 
hold furniture, but church furniture, 
laboratory furniture, office furniture, 
and every other class and variety 
are in the reckoning. Uncle Sam 
has made, in the past, piece-meal 
investigations of alien furniture 
markets but none covering so wide a 
sweep. 

Includes Jewelry Market Survey 


Furthermore, this is the first in- 
vestigation of furniture demand that 
has taken heed of the influences of 
taste, style and other factors that 
dictate the trend of demand. Inci- 
dentally, it may be mentioned that 
in all market investigations during 
the coming year, there will be more 
careful appraisal than ever before of 
the elements of fashion, mode, style, 
local prejudices, and the other sentt- 
mental equations that tip the sales 
scales. 

Whither goes American jewelry 
and whither should it go, overseas, 
is the subject of another investiga- 
tive hammer that has the markets 
of the whole world as its nut to 
crack. Imitation jewelry, cheap 
watches, etc., are in the picture, 
along with the more expensive 
classes of American jewelry. Be- 
fore the world war, many American 
manufacturers of jewelry, buffaloed 
by the French competition on the 
one hand and the German on the 
other, thought that there was slim 
chance for them in distant markets. 
Officials of the Bureau of Commerce 
have a hunch that conditions of 
jewelry competition have changed 
mightily since the war and the 
present scouting has been under- 
taken to find out. 

When the jewelry survey has 
been completed the personnel in the 
Department assigned to it will set 
out to investigate the markets of 
the world for American-made scien- 
tific apparatus, surgical and dental 
instruments, and hospital supplies. 
Here is another quarter wherein the 
war was Germany’s loss and our 
gain. To get an accurate lead on 
the markets that exist for this 
highly specialized class of product 
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will be no easy task, because of 
which plans are being laid carefully. 
In contrast to this prospect there 
is a plan to enter upon market ex- 
ploration for various special lines of 
office appliances and business equip- 
ment. Notoriously, American manu- 
facturers lead the world in this line 
but, for some branches of the line, 
market data is needed. 
American-made 
and 
are 


leather belting 
Yankee harness and saddlery 
two lines that the Commerce 
officials believe should go abroad in 
greater quantities and they propose 
to answer the question: “To 
where?” This market quest will be 
directed particularly to countries 
such as China and India which are 
great potential markets for Amer- 
ican belting because these countries 
are developing industrially with 
rapid strides. 


Where to Sell Shoe Polish 


Another market investigation that 
is well under way, with results to 
come this next year, is the census 
of possible and probable markets 
for American-made incubators and 
brooders. In the wake of that will 
come a canvass to uncover the for- 
eign markets for the various forms 
of dusting and spraying apparatus 
which constitute one of the stand- 
bys of American agricultural equip- 
ment but are none too well known 
in foreign parts. 

That the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce is, in its 
market prospecting, only too willing 
to take its cue from energetic and 
adventurous sales managers is elo- 
quéntly proved by the fact that the 
1925 program includes an investiga- 
tion of foreign markets for Ameri- 
can shoe polish. In days gone by, 
for all that Americans sold their 
shoes all around the globe, it ap- 
peared that the British had a 
strangle hold on the trade in shoe 
polishes, dressings, ete. 

Latterly, by sheer weight of ag- 
gressive sales promotion, certain 
marketers of American shoe pol- 
ishes have made progress in break- 


ing down this resistance. Taking 
the hint, the Commerce officials 


have put on their slate for the year 
now beginning a world survey of 
the sales chances for shoe polishes. 
All these survevs, be it said in aside, 
are intended not only to enlighten 
American sellers as to foreign cus- 
tom, model and formula prefer- 
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ences, etc., but also to reveal pack- 
aging needs. Shoe polishes, for ex- 
ample, require suitable containers to 
meet the climatic conditions in cer- 
tain markets. 

That American sales legions are 
supposed to be ready to invade any 
stronghold in disdain of the tradi- 
tions of luxury indulgences, is indi- 
cated by the action of the Chemical 
Division of the Commerce Bureau 
in launching world surveys cover- 
ing, first, essential oils, and later, 
perfumes, soaps, cosmetics and all 
classes of toilet articles. 

It is recognized at Washington 
that what has been done in the con- 
quest of the markets of the entire 
world by American dentrifices may, 
with proper sales effort, be paral- 
leled with various other toilet spe- 
cialties provided the sales map is 
carefully charted. One thing which 
the Commerce Bureau is keen to do 
in its ambition to get down to the 
specific, is to probe the markets 
which it is believed exist—notably 
in the tropical and sub-tropical 
countries—for American massage 
preparations, bleaching creams and 
vanishing creams. 


Sports Goods in a World Market 


The investigation of the world’s 
markets for American sporting 
goods, which was started by the 
3ureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce during the fiscal year 
just ended, will be continued and 


expanded in the ensuing twelve 
months. No = survey in recent 


memory has uncovered more oppor- 
tunities for marketers of games, 
athletic apparatus, etc. In the same 
period, another division of the Com- 
merce organization has awakened to 
the fact that Americans lead the 
world in the manufacture of bath- 
ing suits. Now it is proposed to 
find out whether that superiority 
cannot be used as a wedge on un- 
opened markets. 

How intensive on the one hand 
and expansive on the other are the 
Commerce Department’s market 
surveys is indicated when the same 
twelve-month program encompasses 
a study of the markets for bridal 
veils and a world-wide round-up 
of eligible purchasers of American 
tractors and gasoline engines. The 
tractor survey is to be as complete 
in its way as is the furniture explor- 
ation above mentioned. That is to 
say, its schedule requires the 

(Continued on page 1425) 


P until recent years, investment se- 

curity advertising was as devoid of 
life as an Egyptian mummy. The read- 
ing matter leaned far back into conserva- 
tism. Illustrations were banned because 
of dignity. 

One of the pioneers in getting away 
from this stereotyped path, and applying 
to bonds the same advertising principles 
that successfully sell hundreds of com- 
modities, was the William R. Compton 
Co., the well known Investment Bond 
house of St. Louis. 


Not only was the copy made human 
and pulsating, but the appeal was broad- 
ened so as to include a far more ex- 


Making Bond Advertising Human 


tended field of prospects than ever before. 


The two advertisements pictured above 
in greatly reduced size are typical of the 
present Compton advertising. These sales 
messages run in National Magazines, Met- 
ropolitan Newspapers, and as Direct Mail 
pieces. This agency is their advertising 
counselor. 


Whatever kind of sales increasing ser- 
vice is needed in your business—whether 
it be more vigorous, more appropriate ad- 
vertising, or the complete revision of your 
merchandising plan—we would like to 
show you how we can help you. This 
won’t obligate you, either. When may 
we come to see you? 


CHAPPELOW ADVERTISING CO. 


1709 WASHINGTON AVE. 


ST. LOUIS 


527 DIXIE TERMINAL BUILDING - - CINCINNATI 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 


H200 
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CHARGE CUSTOMER COVERAGE 


oo 
so sevenitiee ES 


Coverage of the DAILY St. Louis Newspapers Among ALL 


Si. Louis Globe-Demorrat. 


measured the purchasing-power-coverage of 
the St. Louis newspapers. 
It has supplied the answer to the question so often 
asked by advertisers— 


O NE of St. Louis’ largest department stores has 


“Which St. Louis newspaper most effective- 

ly reaches the families who represent the 

real buying power of the St. Louis market?” 
This department store wanted facts. To obtain 
them it made a far reaching investigation among its 
charge customers—the families representing mass- 
class purchasing power. 


Which St. Louis Newspapers Do 31,870 
Charge Customers Read? 


On January 3, 1924, questionnaires were sent to 
31,870 of the store’s charge customers to learn 
which St. Louis newspapers these people read. Re- 
plies were received from 14,878—practically 50%. 
The results tabulated by certified public account- 
ants, show that the GLOBE-DEMOCRAT most ef- 
fectively reaches the families with purchasing power 
in the St. Louis market—both DAILY and SUN- 
DAY! 


The Largest Number of These Charge 
Customers Read the Globe-Democrat 


The Globe-Democrat’s greater coverage, REGARD- 
LESS OF WHERE THE CHARGE CUSTOMERS 
LIVE, is shown by the charts above—Daily and 
Sunday. 

The Globe-Democrat has— 

Greater coverage, both DAILY and SUNDAY, in 
Metropolitan St. Louis. 

Greater coverage, both DAILY and SUNDAY, in 
the 49th STATE outside of Metropolitan St. 
Louis. The 49th State is that great naturally con- 
centrated market defined by a circle, radius 150 
miles, of which St. Louis is the natural trading 
center. 

The certified results of the department store’s in- 

vestigation among its charge customers residing in 

Metropolitan St. Louis verify the results of The St 


| 
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cat 


Second Third 
Evening 


Coverage of the SUNDAY St. 
Louis Newspapers Among ALL 
the Charge Customers of a 
Large St. Louis Department 
Store. 


Sunday The Other 
Globe-Democra‘. Sunday Paper 


lhl 


Louis Newspaper Survey—one of the most compre- 
hensive newspaper investigations ever conducted— 
which revealed that— 


More copies of the Daily and Sunday Globe- 
Democrat are read by families living in the 
high ranking mass-class section of Metro- 
politan St. Louis, in proportion to total city 
circulation, than of any other St. Louis 
newspaper! 

83% of the store’s charge customers who live in 

Metropolitan St. Louis reside in the high ranking 

mass-class section. 


The Largest Daily in Qne of America’s 
Greatest Markets 
The Globe-Democrat is the largest daily in the St. 
Louis market—an area popularly known as the 
49TH STATE—one of the greatest markets in 


America. One pointed to by economic authorities 
for its exceptional STABILITY. 


Here are more than 4,500,000 people. Gigantic 
sales potentialities for aggressive manufacturers and 
advertisers. 


Unusual opportunities for those whose products are 
already nationally known, but where greater vol- 
ume depends upon the intensive development of 
specific markets. 


A profitable territory for those who are building 
logically toward national demand and distribution 
by first establishing themselves in certain markets 
where newspaper coverage is thorough and adver- 
tising costs are low. 


Sell to the 49th State! 
The 49th State has the buyers for your product! 
The Globe-Democrat REACHES them! 


Ask a Globe-Democrat representative to call and 
give in detail the enlightening facts about this big re- 
sponsive market—the valuable service which the 
Service and Promotion Department and Research 
Division of the Globe-Democrat can render in 
helping you to sell it—and the complete results of 
the department store’s investigation among its 
charge customers, 


t. Louis’ Largest Daily 
F. St. J. me... (eeeoenes eT ry New York RR ORS 6:5 6s evens sce stuer wus Detroit 
ae ee. eee oe Chicago C. Geo. Krowmmess .....5 sreces San Francisco 
Dorland Agency, Ltd............ ceccee London 


the Charge Customers of a Large St. Louis Department Store 
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Sell the Government First—If You 
Would Succeed in Latin America 


Experience of the Lawton Manufacturing Company in 
Building a Business in Mexico, Central aid South America 


An interview by Felix J. Koch with 


Bold S. Gili 


Lawton Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


OWN in Cincinnati the Law- 
ton Manufacturing Company 


has built up an export de- 
partment that is shipping great 
quantities of automobile parts, iron 
cans and pails, and dozens of other 
galvanized iron products, to every 
part of Mexico, from Ciudad Juares 
to Tampico and Vera Cruz. The suc- 
cess of the export department is due 
largely to Bold S. Gili, whose ex- 
perience in handling foreign markets 
has enabled him to develop sales 
tactics that are winning foreign 
buyers. 
We asked Mr. Gili to detail his 


plans. 


of your American wholesalers think 
of Mexico as still a wild, semi-civil- 
ized land. There are things to be cor- 
rected, of course, and during revolu- 
tions, conditions are bad, but condi- 
tions do not stay so very long. In 
fact, you have no notion unless you 
have been there, how quickly Mexi- 
co revives after a revolution. The 
worse the destruction, the more 
things that region must purchase to 
revive. 


“Manufacturers do not seem to be 
aware of this fact, but very nearly 
every Mexican city, every town, has 
its Chamber of Commerce, or its 


replies to all my correspondence. 

“Then I would familiarize myself 
with the product, studying how it 
could be adapted to ways of cus- 
tomers down there. 

“Then I should write the Cham- 
bers of Commerce to learn whether 
any at all similar product was being 
marketed in their locality; to what 
extent; any interesting information 
they might add as to the chance 
for more such things down there; 
and their recommendations for a 
local aide on my arrival there. 

“Awaiting these replies, I would 
do the obvious things—prepare my 
samples; plan my route; ar- 


“If you are going to whole- 
sale in a foreign land,” he 
said, “then link up with some 
person—some_ salesmen of 
that land—even if it does 
mean sharing profit somewhat 
with him, for there is no one 
can sell any man, in the end, 
as can his countrymen!” 

“But how do you find these 
men, these aides, in the Latin 
countries?” 

“Easily,” he replied. “Many 


range fiscal affairs and so on. 
I would query my own De- 
partment of Commerce on 
the wares I would sell for the 
various big ports. Thus I 
would learn if I were to fight 
a flooded market, or one 
without any real sales; be- 
cause no similar wares have 
been offered. There is a tre- 
mendous advantage in know- 
ing these conditions. 


“Last thing of all, I would 


(— 


ww 


In spite of the survival of many primitive 

methods of merchandising, there exists a 

big demand for most modern products in 
all parts of Latin America 


equivalent. The secretary of this 
will always oblige with the names 
of persons who will help exporters 
from the north to market their 
wares.” . 


When we asked in what places 
such aides were selected, Mr. Gili 
turned to a big wall map and said, 
“Suppose I were to be given the 
task of wholesaling some wholly dif- 
ferent wares over Mexico. I would 
ask at least two weeks’ time to pre- 
pare, to write letters and receive 
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find the exact status of the Mexican 
dollar that I might make terms in 
accord. Ever since Obregon took 
hold in Mexico things have shown 
a steady progress; and today I urge 
my employers to extend payments 
for ninety days, the country over. 
\We calculate the Mexican dollar at 
fifty-five cents in the making of 
rates. 
“By and by, then, | am _ off- 

for the metropolis of the 
country—with 


usually 
given Mexico, for 
Mexico City, of course. 

“There I take on my first aide, the 
man who shall help me there, and 
who, if I find him worth while, I 
may employ to accompany me the 
entire country around and assist in 
instructing the other, or local aides. 
In the latter case, best results come 
from permitting that man to pay 
his own personal expenses. I pay 
him a salary and a certain per cent 
to encourage sales. 

“You know,” Gili stopped to say, 
reminiscing, “there’s a tremendous 
advantage in that system. That 
man you take along has his friends, 
or acquaintance, or folk who know 
of him, in almost every center, and 
they buy of him because of this, 
where they might not so much as 
grant an audience to yourself! 


Catalog Sales for Mexico 


“On the other hand, it might not 
do to send that man about by him- 
self. While we explain wares thor- 
oughly to agents of this sort, prob- 
lems and questions will arise; and 
then I, or someone else directly from 
the house, should be on hand to ex- 
plain what is desired. 

“What is Mexico, I 
use catalog sales. Carry as few 
samples as you can. On the longest 
of my trips I don’t take over a trunk 
full of samples, and even these are 
a nuisance, getting them from place 
to place.” 


more, over 


“Yourself and agent well ac- 
quainted; wares very satisfactorily 
in his mind; conditions otherwise 
agreed upon, how do you proceed?” 
we led on. 

“There is where the advantage of 
the native aide helps you. You 
must conform to native business 
ways. You must remember, first of 
all, that stores open late in the 
morning and that the store-folk 
don’t want to be bothered with a 
pestiferous salesman the first thing. 
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You time yourself accordingly. 
It should be mid-morning before 
you two present your cards.” 

Mr. Gili turned to a bit of a gal- 
vanized iron trash can on his desk— 
a miniature of the wares he sold, 
Mexico over. 

“Wherever you go, in Latin Amer- 
ica, always remember that the cen- 
tral government is an_ excellent 
prospect—that states or units will 
often follow where it leads,” he said. 

“In just one order one afternoon 
I sold the Republic of Mexico a 
thousand of these trash cans. 

“IT did it by using my local aide 
to effect introductions with proper 
parties for reaching the ‘higher ups.’ 


Selling An Idea 

“[ secured appropriate quarters 
for a meeting place; and then, play- 
ing, in my invitations, on the pride 
Mexico took in the super-cleanli- 
ness of her capital city—I bade the 
proper parties concerned to honor 
me by attending a conference on 
municipal sanitation at a stated time 
in the stated parlor of the hotel. I 
managed to secure proper Federal 
officials, the mayor of Mexico City, 
and the councilmen squarely con- 
cerned. 

“T talked sanitation—the crusade 
against the house fly we have held 
in the north—how the house fly was 
now almost extinct. I told of the 
dangers from typhoid, other trying 
diseases, saved by the simple war 
on the fly. I told how the covered 
refuse pail had dealt the flies death 
blows at home. I pointed out how 
easy it would be to pass laws re- 
quiring every householder using a 
trash or garbage container at all to 
keep this closed with a well fitting 
lid! 

“T quickly drove home the fact 
that the Federal government could 
buy the trash receptacles in large 
lots and receive reductions in price; 
it could use what it needed for it- 
self, and then sell others, pro rata, 
among the twenty major cities of 
Mexico, insuring sanitation there 
and vet spending nothing on these 
of itself.” 


Gili’s house even now is sending 
cans of the sort described to all man- 
ner of points in Mexico, where local 
authorities are following the lead of 
those first cities. 


Mr. Gili believes that it pays, over 
Latin America, to sell preferably 
the national government, then the 
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local government, first, before ap- 
proaching the wholesalers and the 
retailers of the big towns. The 
prestige of government used wares 
paves the way tremendously there. 

Gili makes an intensive study of 
shipping routes, a closer study than 
many men do. Often this stands 
him in good stead. Thus, on a re- 
cent sending, Senor Gili and a com- 
petitor both chanced on the fact 
that there was a splendid field for a 
wholesale trade in certain automo- 
bile fenders in Cuba. 

Gili arranged to ship there and 
then make his sales—a method he 
resorts to when circumstances 
press. 

Loitering about the shipping 
point—which he believes time put to 
excellent advantage on occasions— 
it was not hard for him to learn 
that this competitor had carload 
shipments of fenders, worth at least 
$5,000, consigned to one of the 
largest and most influential im- 
porters of the island, who would 
have those wares on sale with re- 
tailers just as fast as they could be 
distributed. 


Matching Wits With Competitors 


Shipments for Cuba were being 
delayed just then because of con- 
gestion of the harbor, not less than 
forty-three vessels having come in. 
There wasn’t space for all out- 
bound cargoes on the docks, and so 
Gili’s shipment, with certain others, 
had been taken aboard some lighters 
nearby. There were thirteen lighters 
off-pier with just such wares; and 
as all had their cargoes covered 
with cloths, it seemed a hopeless 
task to locate one’s 
there. 

Mr. Gili, however, recalled a 
fact his investigation of traffic ar- 
rangement had taught him. 

He hired men with torches, at 
whatsoever the cost, to go about 
and locate his wares on those ships. 
He arranged for instant release ot 
those wares to him. He got a lead- 
ing Cuban jobber on the wire 
showed him what first arrivals of 
these goods on the island could 
mean to him, and sold the three car- 
loads on the strength of this pri- 
ority, then and there! 


own goods 


Then, instead of continuing the 
original and obvious plan of ship- 
ment by water throughout, he sent 
the goods by rail to Florida, and 


(Continued on page 1412) 


A RECITAL by RUSLING WOOD 


A RECITAL 4) RUSLING WOOD 


Here is a picture of a Stradivarius violin. Its value, if it were for 
sale today, would be about $35,000. 


With such a violin Kreisler or Elman can command an audi- 
ence that will fill any concert hall, can sway human emotions and 
desires, and win the plaudits of the music-loving world. 


If I tried to give a recital on it I would empty the hall. I might 
even be arrested for disturbing the peace. 


But Kreisler couldn't make a poster. 


The poster is an expensive instrument, an advertising medium 
that costs perhaps two or three times as much as a Stradivarius 
violin. 

I've made playing this instrument—the poster—my life work. 
I've studied its technique for twenty-five years. I can render your 
message by mural advertising (that is, advertising by posters on the 


poster panels and in windows), in a way that will attract the audi- 
ence you want to reach. 


Poster advertising and violin playing are alike in this respect; 
unless they are done by someone who can hang the “S. R. O.” 
sign at the box office window, your recital “MURAL 


; ADVERTISING | 
wont pay. 3 


RUSLING WOOD, 218 William Street eustne Wood | New York 


Entire contents Copyrighted, 1924, by Rusling Wood 


ackard’s Canned” Sales lLalk 


150,000 Prospects for Packard Cars Hear Factory Officials 
By Means of Phonograph Records Loaned by Salesmen 


SET of two standard, double- 

faced, 10-inch, disc phono- 

graph records on which are 
recorded talks on their product by 
factory executives, being 
to good advantage by 
throughout the country 
Packard motor cars. 


is used 
salesmen 


in selling 


The two records carry four talks 
of approximately 500 words each, 
presenting, in order, messages from 
Dr. H. H. Hills, vice-president in 
charge of distribution; Colonel J. G. 
Vincent, vice-president in charge of 
engineering; E. F. Roberts, vice- 
president in charge of production, 
and H. N. Davock, general service 
manager—the men who distribute, 
design, produce, and service Pack- 
ard cars. 
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By D. G. Baird 


Dr. Hills opens the discussion 
with a presentation of some interest- 
ing facts about the Packard that are 
not generally known: that “nine out 
of ten men who can better afford to 
own, operate, and maintain Packard 
Six cars than those they now have 
have never been in a Packard store 
or talked with a Packard man”’ 
that the Packard Six costs ‘ 
sand dollars less than many men 
think” and that “it costs less to 
own, operate and maintain a Pack- 
ard Six than any other sizable car.” 
Dr. Hills gives some figures which 
indicate that the Packard Six con- 
sumes less gasoline and oil and goes 
further on a set of tires than many 

cheaper cars, then brings up the sub- 
ject of durability. Wise car buying, 
he intimates, consists of choosing a 
good product in the first place, then 
wearing it out, rather than choos- 
ing a poor product, keeping it a 
year or two, then trading it in 
on another. The average life of 
a street car, he says, is eighteen 
vears—“How much do you sup- 
pose we would have to pay for 
a street car ride if the street 
cars were traded in every year 
or two at a fifty to seventy-five 
per cent depreciation?” 
This prepares the way for 
Colonel Vincent, who tells of 
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the combination of art and engineer- 
ing in the design of the Packard, of 
the few changes made in Packard 
models, of the history behind the 
product, and of the engineering fa- 
cilities at the manufacturer’s com- 
mand. 

Mr. Roberts tells how the sim- 
plicity of the product makes for 
longer life, lower operating cost, and 
more economical production, empha- 
sizes the slogan, “Only Packard Can 
Build a Packaed; * tells something of 
the extent of the company’s opera- 
tions, stresses the fact that the Pack- 
ard is built entirely by Packard and 
is not an assembled job, and that 
“Quality First” is a slogan kept con- 
stantly before Packard employees. 


Records Introduced By Mail 


Mr. Davock then vouches for the 
statements made by the other execu- 
tives concerning the quality and low’ 
cost of the Packard by giving some 
figures on the cost of parts, tells of 
the uniform flat-rate repair charges 
in Packard service stations, suggests 
that the prospect compare these with 
those of other stations that service 
six and eight-cylinder cars, and em- 
phasizes the fact replacement parts 
are always available for Packard 
cars, no matter how long they have 
been in service—that “long life cars 
call for long life service.” 

All Packard distributors and 
dealers are supplied with sets of the 
records, which they are expected to 
get into the hands of prospects by 
sending out direct-mail advertising 
in which they invite addressees to 
request the loan of them and by 
sending them out in response to re- 
quests arising from the factory’s na- 

tional advertising. 

The letter used is processed on a 
letter-size folder and suggests that: 

“Perhaps your home is one of the 


22,000,000 in this country that has a 
phonograph. 

“If so, we are sure that you will 
want the records described on the 
inner pages of this letter. 

“All you have to do is call us up 
and ask that the records be sent to 


“We formerly sent out catalogs that cost thirty cents each—the 
records cost ninety cents, but they are used over and over again” 
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“Hell-Bent for 


- 33 
Business 


“Chuck the gloom,” said a New 
England sales executive to his 
salesmen when business began to 
slow up last January. 


“Let’s plow right in, hell-bent 
for business. We are sure to find 
orders if we go in and dig them 
out. We'll do some advertising 
to clear the way.” 


They did “plow in.” And they 
got thebusiness! Territories were 
carefully selected. Sales and ad- 
vertising efforts were confined to 
regions that showed an increase 
in general business over last year. 
Thus the salesmen met less resist- 
ance and the advertising dollars 
produced more per dollar. In one 
territory the sales increased 100% 
over the corresponding month of 
last year. 

It was our privilege to plan and 
produce the advertising. We also 
took hold and worked with the 
salesmen, inspiring them with 
energy and enthusiasm from the 
very start. That’s the biggest part 
of our job in every campaign. 
Isn’t it the salesman who brings 
home the bacon? 

There must be other sales executives 
among Sales Management’s readers 
who would consider some suggestions 
for a start-off in advertising. A small 
expenditure for a test campaign in a 
carefully selected territory would re- 


veal sales opportunities that would 
surprise you. 


Who knows but that it would be 
the start of an immensely profitable 
relationship for you—and for us? 


MORGAN 
ADVERTISING 
AGENGY 


PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BOSTON MASS. 
Member 


American Association of Advertising Agencies 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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you. Then, when you are through 
with them, we shall call for them 
and pass them on to someone else. 
“We assure you that your cour- 
tesy in allowing the four factory men 
to come into your home will not be 
abused. While we have hopes that 
their visit will awaken in you a will- 
ingness to discuss the possibility of 
Packard ownership, your decision in 
the matter will be respected. 
“Thanking you for having read 
our letter and trusting that we may 
send you a set of records, we are,” 
The letter is signed by the dis- 
tributor or dealer who sends it out. 
One of the inner pages of the let- 
ter presents reproductions of photo- 
graphs of the four factory execu- 
tives and of the records, in colors, 
and the other, under the caption of 
“Phonographically Speaking—’” tells 
something of the records, concluding 
with the statement: “After hearing 
these records you will understand 
why it is that every day more and 
more men and women are releasing 
themselves from the bondage of 
owning, operating and maintaining 
half-price or second-choice sixes and 
complicated eights.” 


Records Speak for Themselves 


Records are delivered to prospects 
by salesmen and are left to speak 
for themselves, the salesman having 
little to say on this occasion. He, of 
course, tells the prospect a few 
things about the men who made 
them, expresses the hope that the 
prospect will receive pleasure and 
benefit from them, and asks when 
he shall call for them. He returns 
at the time specified, usually two or 
three days later. He is instructed 
not to stay and undertake to play 
the records for the prospect or to 
combine a sales talk with them; he 
leaves the records for the prospect to 
use as he so desires. 


It is when the salesman returns 
for the records that he has his great- 
est opportunity. He asks whether 
the prospect played them and what 
he thought of them; whereupon the 
prospect may praise them, question 
them, take issue with them, or adopt 
any one of many attitudes. But in 
any case, an issue has been created 
and the way paved for a thorough 
discussion of the product and a com- 
parison of it with others. 

The plan has many advantages. 
As one factory executive points out: 
“We have many good salesmen and 
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they are thoroughly instructed as to 
the merits of our product, but not 
even the best of salesmen could be 
expected to present our message as 
well as these four men who have 
charge of the designing, producing, 
distributing, and servicing of our 
cars. There are as many sales talks 
as there are salesmen, but these 
talks, carefully prepared by experts 
in their respective fields, present our 
message in a brief, concise, com- 
plete, straightforward way in the 
shortest possible time and without 
interruption. 

“The records are left with the 
prospects and may be played over 
and over in the privacy of their own 
homes. They are surprised, perhaps, 
by some of the statements made, or 
they are a bit uncertain as to just 
what was said on a certain point. 
Very well, they have but to play 
that part over again and listen atten- 
tively. Needless to say, those who 
receive the records will play them 
for their neighbors and friends, if for 
no other reason than the fact that 
they are novel. 


Keeping Old Prospects Sold 


“They are not forced on any one. 
We invite prospects and friends to 
borrow them for a few days and we 
tell them if they don’t like them, 
they don’t have to play them. They 
find it hard at times to get rid of a 
salesman who insists on making his 
sales talk, but they can stop these 
records at will and refuse to listen 
to them without argument. 


“On the other hand, they are use- 
ful in one’s efforts to sell old pros- 
pects. The salesman calls and says: 
‘I'd like to leave these records with 
you. You have been listening to 
what I have to say about our prod- 
uct, now I want you to hear four of 
our factory executives,’ and so on. 


“In quality, appearance, and ex- 
cellence the records are a master- 
piece. We could have secured 
others at lower cost, but we insisted 
on the best in every respect. 

“At that, though, the cost is in- 
considerable as compared with some 
other media. We have been accus- 
tomed to send out catalogues, for 
example, that cost us about thirty 
cents each. When a catalogue is 
mailed out, it is lost—it goes to only 
one prospect. The records cost 
about three times as much as a cata- 
logue, but they are returned and 
passed on to others. If each set of 


more than 


1,400,000 


in the Eighteen 
best agricultural 
states. 


$7.25 


<<a line 


—and discount 
rates on additional 
monthly space 

in state sections. 


The Farm Market 
Is Steadily Growing 
Better 


The Capper Farm Press 


Arthur Capper To pe ka Marco Morrow 
’ Publisher Kansas Asst. Publisher 
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BROADSIDES 


What do you want 
in a Broadside? 


Here is what WE offer 


1 HALFTONES IN LARGE AREAS: 
e 


Our process makes it feasible through 
economy to print halftones of 500 sq. in. 
or more with beautiful results. 


2 PLENTY OF LINE DRAWINGS: 
¢ 


Plate work costs less by our process. 
Reproductions are clear and sharp. . 


3 NO CRACKS WHEN FOLDED: 


Have you noticed broadsides on which 
the halftones have been marred by cracks 
made in folding? With offset paper half- 
tones may be placed regardless of folds. 


4 SAVING ON PAPER STOCK: 
° 


Halftones and drawings print well on 
offset paper, which costs 30% less than 
coated stock. 


Ss RICH, EVEN COLOR: 
* Our work gives you pure blacks and rich 
color effects, with flat tints not splotched 
but evenly spread. 


6 SPEED: 


From our customers we learn that our 
production of Broadsides averages a 
higher speed than ordinarily. 


UT the flexibility of our process is most important 

of all—its greatest asset to you! In numberless 

ways its value has been proven. There are many things 
away from the beaten path of printing that it can do. 


Maybe you have planned an unusual Broadside, but 
are doubtful about the best means of production. Confer 
with us. What you want may be just what this process 
can give you. 


Do you prefer that our representative call, or will you 
write us for samples, suggestions and estimates? 


THE NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street, New York City 
Phone: Mad. Sq. 3680 


Representation in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
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records is used only ten times, say, 
the cost still will be far less than 
that of the catalogues and _ the 
records are bound to be much more 
effective.” 

The records are of standard size, 
as near perfect in tone and repro- 
duction as possible, and handsome. 

About 150,000 prospects were so- 
licited for phonographic hearings in 
July and others will be reached 
regularly thereafter. 


Are Salesmen Wasting 
Time on Jobbers? 


Editor, 
“Sales Management” Magazine: 

I have just read with keen inter- 
est your article on the Farmer in 
June issue. 

Isn’t it quite possible that the 
kicks that are coming from farmers 
on present conditions are coming 
from those who bought high priced 
land during the boom times and 
gave a big fat mortgage which they 
are unable to meet? 

Are many complaints coming 
from farmers who bought their land 
years ago and have developed it and 
do not demand profits on a two to 
three hundred dollar per acre in- 
vestment? 

In the matter of cutting selling 
costs, is it possible to do away with 
high priced salesmen in selling one’s 
lines to jobbers or distributors and 
supplant them with contact men 
with possibly two calls a year? 

Jobbers adopt and catalog certain 
lines and buy them when they need 
them. They are not always in the 
market when a salesman calls and 
many times order in a short time 
thereafter. 

Adding ten per cent to the price 
of goods to pay commission men to 
sell the jobbing trade is costly if it 
doesn’t produce results; and why 
should a jobber, after he has 
adopted a line and catalogs it and 
is distributing it, be charged for the 
services of commission men, who 
really do him no good? 

On the other hand, can a good 
contact man with two or three calls 
a year, backed up by good direct 
mail advertising, keep the jobber in 
full possession of all the sales and 
merchandising facts regarding the 
particular line and thus reduce the 
selling cost‘:—S. C. Legge, Rub- 
Tex Products, Inc., Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


[a at Forty-second 
Street—broad highway of box offices, 
ateliers of amusement, palaces of play, 
clamorous cafes, dinning dance clubs, 
serried stands of seductive shops ; stri- 
dent street of sensation, stamping 
ground of the Sweeneys, average folks 
from everywhere. Drawn by its opu- 
lent offerings, its ruddy recreations, its 
luring lights, its figures of fleeting fame 
and tawdry tragedy, mothlike the masses 
swarm the sidewalks each 
night—a million odd tran- 
sients, hicks and the haut 
monde from every hamlet 
clear across the country, to 
say nothing of those who 
live here. 

Naturally this corral of 
the crowd isa vantage point 
for selling and advertising. 
Huge, brilliant signs scintil- 
late and syncopate with 
messages of light, flaming 
advertisements that the eye 
cannot escape. 


Above Forty-third Street, 
at a reputed cost of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars a 
year, Wrigley’s manikins 
sell chewing gum to the 
Sweeneys at five cents a 
throw. Across the street, 
along the whole front of the Claridge, a 
freshly painted and brilliantly lighted 
streamer sign of the United States 
Rubber Company competes with Mr. 
Wrigley’s customers in offering tires. 
Collars, cigarettes, soft drinks and a 
great department store blazon their be- 
quests of good will for trade—the trade 
of the Sweeneys. 

Two blocks up, Mr. Haldeman Julius 
pays a rumored rent of ten thousand 
dollars a year for a shop of twelve feet 
frontage where he sells at five cents 
pocket-size copies of the classics—to 


—the beaux of Broadway 


est motion picture theatre in America, 
where “premier world presentations” 
accompanied by symphony orchestra, 
operatic vocalists and a ballet program 
are offered—to the ~ weeneys. 

At Fifty-fourth Street, on your right, 
is Henry Ford’s Eastern division sales 
ofice, which will dispose of about 
160,000 Ford and Lincoln motor cars 
this year—to the Sweeneys. 

Across the street is the office and 


showroom of the Buick Motor Car 
Company, which last year did a gross 
business of approximately $42,000,000, 
with a sale of more than ¢wenty-five 
thousand cars and accessories—to the 
Sweeneys. 


Nightly in one of the smart dance 
clubs about the district you may find 
Valerie Berthelot (born Sophie Klutz), 
who is doing “big things” for the Recent 
Film Company, dancing in the arms of 
Sylvester P. Jones, who turns out f.o.b. 
Detroit the snappiest little roadster in 
the fifteen-hundred-dollar class. The 


should worry. The Sweeneys pay both 
of them well. 

A little farther, where Broadway 
enters Columbus Circle, there is a tall, 
white pile that houses the Gotham Bank, 
a growing financial institution which 
protects the deposits of the automobile 
dealers—-Sweeneys’ money. 


Ir IS little wonder that 
advertisers should strive 
to tell their story to this 
street of spending. The elec- 
tric signs command high 
figures, according to their 
location, their visibility, 
theirattention value. When 
a lease on one of these signs 
expires there is sometimes 
spirited competitive bidding 
from advertisers anxious to 
talk to the Sweeneys, the 
beaux of Broadway. 


This is one instance 
tiser has recognized the 
mass market. Broadway 
signs are sought for media. 


The advertiser now has 
in New York another mass 
medium that reaches more people per 
day than a Broadway sign, that gives 
the advertisement visibility and high 
attention value, that costs little, and 
that produces results which can be 
definitely checked—Tue News, New 
York’s tabloid picture newspaper, with 
the largest daily circulation in America. 
There are as many and as great oppor- 
tunities for advertisers in this medium as 
there are among Broadway signs; and 
all the gcod locations aren't leased yet. 


Tell IT to Sweeney in the largest 
market in America through the largest 


TELL IT TO SWEENEY! 


where the national adver-. 


the Sweeneys. cover charge and thetcheck at this place daily circulation in America. Get the 
At Fiftieth Street is the Capitol, larg- come high, but Sylvester and Valerie facts! 
o | 
Ey 
“Tell It to Sweeney” has been issued ; — 
aoe tee New Yorks ‘Picture Newspaper 
series on your business letterhead. 25 Park Place, New York 7 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Are Salesmen Doing’Too Much Selling? 


Yow'll probably answer “No” at first thought. 


By Maxwell Droke 


But if you go around and visit dealers in any 


town yow'll find many who delight in making life miserable for salesmen. Back of their cussed- 
ness is the memory of one or two salesmen who stung them with big shipments of slow mov- 


ing merchandise. 
to buy. 


how to sell in the right quantities. 


Every new merchant is the victim of one or two “loaders” before he learns 
A sure way to win the everlasting good-will of customers is to teach your salesmen 
It will do more to check the present hand-to-mouth buy- 


ing craze than any other one thing. Droke suggests one plan here that may fit your business. 


HE business of a salesman is 
to sell. There seems to be 
no argument on that point. 
3ut here of late some of us have 
been reflecting upon the problem of 
how much he = should sell—and 
under what conditions. 
Are salesmen doing too much sell- 
ing? And, if so, what is 


one, is flatly opposed to the policy 
of overstocking the dealer. I will 
fire a salesman quicker for oversell- 
ing than for almost any other in- 
fraction of our rules. Our men know 


this—and what is equally important 
—so do the merchants who are 
doing business in our territory. 


other fellow coming along and tak- 
ing the business away from him. 
More and more, merchants are fol- 
lowing the sound business policy of 
concentrating purchases among a 
few concerns. The salesman who 
puts his major effort into selling his 
company to the dealer, and con- 

siders immediate orders 


to be done about it? 

Not so long ago, I was 
calling upon a sales man- 
ager who is well known 
for his somewhat radical 
tendencies. Nevertheless, 
I must confess that I was 
somewhat startled to 
have this man confess 
that he had recently fired 
one of his salesmen “be- 
cause he sold too much.” 

I ventured the assertion 
made at the beginning of 
this article. Namely, that 
the business of a sales- 
man is to sell. 

“Precisely,” agreed the 
sales manager, “but sell- 
ing goods is not his first 
consideration —that is, 


W 


mouth buying. 


uncommon. 
casionally to the old timers. 
an enemy for some company. 
these enemies scattered over the country? 
your salesmen to sell in the right quantities. 


The incident about George, related by Droke, is not 
It happens to every new merchant, and oc- 
And each time it makes 
Can you afford to have 
Then teach 


HEN we read this article we thought Maxwell 
Droke was leaning over backwards—particularly 
in view of the widespread tendency for hand-to- 
But then we remembered a Chicago 
hardware dealer whose little store is within a mile of 
the Dartnell offices who showed one of the editors a ten- 
year-old gas-heated coffee percolator which he keeps on A 
his desk as a warning against over-buying. 5 
a dozen of these things the first week I was in business. 
Never sold any of them, but I’ve kept this one as a 
warning not to believe what salesmen tell me. 
bought a nickel’s worth from the house that ‘stung’ me 
with this old fashioned percolator, and I never will,” he 
said, not without a trace of bitterness. 


“T bought 


I never 


as a secondary considera- 
tion, will soon find that he 
is getting the business— 
and getting it ‘for keeps’ 
— providing, of course, 
the company does its part 
in maintaining service.” 


few months ago, 
down in Alabama, a cho- 
colate salesman boastfully 
told me of the slick sale 
he made to George. 


George is an_ Italian 
whose surname consumes 
most of the seldom-used 
letters of the alphabet. 
He operates a_confec- 
tionery store on the out- 
skirts of Birmingham. For 
a long time the chocolate 
salesman had counted 


not unless he is a one- 
timer who never expects to meet 
up with the customer again. 

“Of course it is true that for gen- 
erations salesmen have been trained 
to load the dealer’s shelves until 
they groaned. The one-time sales- 
man had a slogan ‘Roll him for all 
he’s got; we’re not coming back this 
way anyhow,’ and those who made 
the route regularly subscribed to the 
belief that it was good business to 
‘sell him all you can, then he won't 
buy anything from the other fellow.’ 

“The result of this doctrine was 
that all save the most wary mer- 
chants were ‘stock poor’ overloaded 
with slow-moving goods, and in a 
continual state of threatened insol- 
vency. 

“But that day is passing, thank 
goodness! And our company, for 
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“This policy has placed us in an 
enviable position with the trade. I 
can name you any number of 
dealers who let our salesmen go 
over the stock and practically make 
up the order. They know that he 
will not overstock them. These 
orders may not be record-breakers 
in size, but the salesman is certain 
of selling something on every call. 


He does not have to. confront 
disgruntled dealers with loaded 
shelves.” 


“But if a salesman’s primary mis- 
sion isn’t to sell goods, what should 
he sell?” I inquired. 

“The house he represents,” re- 
sponded the sales manager simply. 
“Any salesman who really sells his 
institution to the merchant won’t 
have to worry much about some 
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George as a consistent 
customer. Every call resulted in an 
order for several items, including a 
case of cocoa. George was always 
good for a case of cocoa. But never 
more than one case at a time. 


“Finally, I got tired of fooling 
with his little piker orders,” the 
salesman candidly admitted, “and I 
decided to sell him some cocoa. So 
one day I gave him a good strong 
talk about the money he could save 
by buying in ten-case lots. He 
wouldn’t listen at first but I finally 
wore him down. And the result 
was that I came away with a ten- 
case order. I wonder what in the 
world he will do with the stuff.” 


I wondered too. And since I 
chanced to be in Birmingham a day 
or so later, I made it a special point 


You Can’t Cover Chicago 
by Guesswork 


In the Chicago market proper where eve- 
ning ne*spapers are supreme in their 
ability to sell merchandise, the daily aver- 
age total circulation of all evening news- 
papers for May, 1924, was 


1,028,011 


Of this total, the Chicago kvening 
American sold 464,460 daily aver- 
age, or 45.2% of the entire evening 
newspaper distribution. 


If any advertiser thinks he can cover the 
Chicago market without using this 45.2% 
of the city’s entire afternoon newspaper 
circulation, he is guessing—and guessing 
wrong. 


oe oe R93 s AE 


Pe AMCHICAN 


oe s ray 


a good newspaper 
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AreYour Salesmen 
“Hitting the Ball” 
this Summer? 


If your salesmen are be- 
vinning to “let down’— 
to slow up—for the sum- 
mer months—now is the 
time to let them see how 
other salesmen are get- 
ting business “regard- 
them a 
weekly message of ac- 
tual facts other 
men’s which 
are proving successful 
now—when 


less.’ Send 


about 
methods 


business 1s 
harder to get. 


Selling 


News 


The Dartnell Bulletin of Successful 
Selling Example and Practice 


SELLING NEWS is not 
preachy. None of the usual 
blah-blah and “inspirational” 
gush will be found in its 
columns. It does not at- 
tempt to teach salesmen how 
to sell. For the next three 
months every weekly issue 
will be filled with real ex- 
amples showing how other 
salesmen 


are overcoming 
the resistance of summer 
selling. 


You can send Selling News 
to each of your salesmen 
starting next week for less 
than the cost of a good cigar 
a week. 


Ask for Sample Copies and Prices 


Published Exclusively by 


The Dartnell Corporation 


Chicago Illinois 
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to make a trip out to George’s 
neighborhood. 

Just as I expected, I found the 
shelves packed with cocoa, and 
could readily imagine there were 
several cases more in the back room. 
It was not at all difficult to engage 
George in conversation. Presently 
[ brought the talk around to the 
matter of cocoa, commenting favor- 
ably upon the tasteful display. 

George eyed the cans ruefully. 
“Every time I look at those coco’ I 
cuss that Mr. Hersh’,” the confec- 
tioner declared vehemently. “He 
send me all the coco’ in the world, 
I bet you.” 

And that is precisely the attitude 
most merchants take. No doubt 
the estimable Mr. Hershey would 
not have countenanced any such 
methods. Yet it is the house that 
suffers in the long run, when a sales- 
man foolishly founders the goose 
that lays the golden orders. 


Overselling Breeds Discontent 

The case in point is far more 
typical than most sales managers 
appear to imagine. For years 
George had been a small, but never- 
theless consistent customer of the 
Hershey Company. His good will 
is well worth conserving and culti- 
vating. But a foolish salesman de- 
liberately threw this dealer’s pa- 
tronage into the discard. Probably 
George will never place another 
order for Hershey’s cocoa. At any 
rate, | wouldn’t care to be the next 
Hershey salesman who calls on him. 

A merchant may realize that he is 
partially to blame for signing the 
order in an unguarded moment. He 
may go ahead and pay the bill with- 
out raising a holler. But just the 
same he resents being oversold, and 
in the long run the house will pay a 
stiff price for the pleasure of hand- 
ling that one fat order. 

Some years ago, a manufacturer 
of a butter alternative whose plant 
is located in the middle west was 
flatly up against it. He had a good 
product, and salesmen had _ no 
trouble at all in securing liberal 
orders from the trade. 

But the merchants simply would 
not place repeat orders. It was con- 
tinually necessary to open new ac- 
counts, in order to maintain the 
sales volume. And since it invari- 
ably cost more to open an account 
than the profit involved in an initial 
order, things did not look very 
promising. 


As a last resort, a new sales man- 
ager—a_ practical merchandising 


man—was retained. In less than 
two weeks he had located the 
trouble. “The difficulty,” he told 


the manufacturer, “is that our sales- 
men are selling too much marger- 
ine. They have been continually 
urged to ‘load the dealer.’ You have 
placed a premium on big orders. 
And as a result your distribution 
machinery has broken down under 
the load. 

“Our salesmen are pleasant, per- 
suasive chaps who present the prop- 
osition so attractively that the 
dealer buys more than he can 
readily sell to his trade. 

“What is the result? The dealer 
grows tired of seeing the goods 
decorating his shelves. Losing sight 
of the fact that he placed an un- 
usually large order, he jumps to the 
conclusion that our brand is a ‘slow 
seller, simply because he has so 


much of it on hand. The goods 
grow stale, and perhaps several 


packages actually turn rancid before 
they finally are sold. Customers 
complain of the product, and will 
not touch it again with a ten-foot 
pole. Naturally the dealer becomes 
discouraged. And, although he 
started out with plenty of enthu- 
siasm, he refuses to reorder. And 
no one can blame him.” 


A Maximum Order Schedule 


The result was that this company 
worked out a “maximum schedule.” 
The schedule is on a sliding scale, 
based upon mercantile ratings. 

In other words, if a merchant is 
rated at $1,000, say, the salesman 
consults his schedule, and finds that 
he can seil the dealer not to exceed 
two cases of the product. If the 
dealer is rated at $2,000, the assump- 
tion is that he has a larger trade, 
and the maximum may be five cases, 
and so on up the list. 

This schedule cannot be exceeded 
except by special permission from 
headquarters. It has brought about 
a healthy increase in business, based 
upon a liberal percentage of repeat 
orders. 

“T am and always have been un- 
alterably opposed to over-selling 
the dealer,” a sales manager in the 
clothing industry said recently, “but 
it is not dealer reaction from too 
large orders that gives me the most 
concern. Most modern merchants 
have schooled themselves against 
the wiles of the salesman who 


To Advertising Agencies: 


We Present This Showing 
of National Advertisers 


Among the National Advertising Accounts which used space in The Christian 
Science Monitor during the first six months of 1924 were the following: 


Ace Knife Sharpener Lee Tires 

American Sugar Refining Co. Lincoln Motor Co. 

Armand Cold Cream Powder Loft Candies 

Barefoot Moccasins Malone-Lemmon Neutrodyne Receivers 
Bastian Water Heaters Mark Cross Leather Goods 
Behning Piano Morses Chocolates 

B-Metal Crystals Mueller Faucets 

Browning King & Co. Mueller’s Egg Noodles 
Burroughs Adding Machine Music Master Radio Reproducer 
California Peach and Fig Growers, Ine. Naiad Dress Shields and Linings 
Campbell! Fireless Cooker National Lumber Mfrs.’ Assn. 
Candlewick Bedspreads Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Cantilever Shoes Novo Engine Company 
Chandler Motor Car Company Nucoa 

Crosse & Blackwell Oldsmobile Six 

Dix-Make Dresses Otis Elevator Company 

Dodson Bird Houses Oxford University Press 

Eddy Refrigerators Parker-Made Marmalade 

Elto Outboard Motors Pepsodent 

Estey Organ Company Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Federal Radio Products Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Ferrari Olive Oil QRS Player Rolls 

Fiskhats Reo Motor Car Company 

Ford Motor Co. Rochester Candy Works 

Hanan Shoes San-A-Wax 

Herrick Refrigerators Stone & Webster 

Holophane, Ltd. Swift & Company 

H R i Dirt Solvent Taylor-Made Luggage 
Hudson-Essex Cars Trimlym Hosiery 

Imperial Vacuum Cleaner U. S. L. Batteries 
Instantaneous Tapioca Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Jones Underfeed Stokers Webster’s Dictionary 

Karnak Rugs Whistle 

Lea & Perrins’ Sauce Willys-Overland, Inc. 


During the same period the Monitor carried regularly the advertisements of over 6,000 
retail advertisers, representing almost every line of business, many of them constantly 
mentioning and featuring nationally-advertised products which they sell 


When you make up schedules for your clients, do you remember that there is a nationally- 
read daily newspaper, of established reputation, which has proved its ability to give excellent 
results at a comparatively small cost? 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Member A. B. C. 
PuBLICATION Orrice, 107 FaLtMoutH Sr., Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


New York ...27T0 Madison Ave. Kansas City . , ; 502 A Commerce Bldg. 

Cleveland .um.1658 Union Trust Bldg. San Francisco : : ‘ 625 Market Street 

Detroit umn455 Book Bldg. Pe | eee mma620 Van Nuys Blidg. 

Chicago re at or 1458 McCormick Bldg. Seattle ......... nsmuunnnenet 0 Empire Bidg. 
[eee ; 2 Adelphi Terrace, W. C. 2 
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No. 7 of a Series 


HERE is a good deal of bunk in 


“« Bunk” and « You Too.” 


Have you read them? 


Both touch advertising— somewhat 


below the belt. 


Too much that is not true has been 
allowed to grow up around mer- | 
chandising, dealer influence, pro 
rata cost, investigation, etc. 


Believers in the power of advertising 
to reach people whose means equal 
their needs, advertisers who keep 
their eye on the consumer instead 
of on their competitors’ reaction to 
their copy, find a fairly de-bunked 
market for their product in 


The Quality Group 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
WORLD’S WORK 


a 


A. es -? 
oe 
681 Fifth Ave. {The Quality Group: New York 


' COVERS | 


e QualityMark 
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pleads for larger and still larger 
orders. But these salesmen never- 
theless work a great deal of harm 
for the house. 

“TI had a graphic instance of this 
just a few days ago. I was calling 
on a merchant, a close personal 
friend of mine, in a small Pennsyl- 
vania city. While we were chatting 
a salesman came bustling in, and 
proceeded to present his canvass in 
a rather brisk fashion. My friend 
was impressed, and finally consented 
to order a trial case of the product 
—a new specialty in the field. 


“This was the salesman’s oppor- 


| tunity to open a new account under 


what I would consider decidedly 
favorable circumstances. But he 
muffed the play. Assuming an in- 
jured attitude he proceeded to 
berate the merchant for considering 


| an order so small as one pitiful 


case. He gave the impression that 
he couldn’t possibly enter this trif- 
ling order in his book without sac- 
rificing every shred of his self- 
respect. 

““Let’s make it five cases’ he 
wheedled, when he had finally aban- 
doned hope of entering a ten-case 
order. “There’s a special discount in 
five case lots—.’ And so forth, and 
so on. 

Let the Dealer Reorder 


“The result was that my friend 
finally cancelled the one-case order 
which he had willingly given, and 
bade the salesman a frigid farewell, 
sending him on his way empty- 
handed. 


“This is by no means the first time 


| I have seen just such an occurrence. 


There was a time when merchants 
were led astray by the chant of the 
too-enthusiastic salesman; a later 
period when they simply tolerated 
his plea for larger orders. But nowa- 
days, dealers have an active resent- 


| ment for such tactics, and they are 


registering their resentment very 
forcibly. That is why I continually 
impress upon our men the fact that 
I would ten-to-one rather sell a 
minimum bill of goods and have the 
dealer send a ‘fill-in’ order by mail, 
than over-load him and find a good 
part of the stock on hand next time 
I called around. It’s a decidedly 
healthier condition for the house, 
and for the salesman. 

“There’s nothing a merchant en- 
joys more than telegraphing ‘last 
shipment sold out. Please duplicate 
our order.’”’ 


( 
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The Chemistry of Advertising 


We give your product an honest analysis—uncolored by hope 
—unflavored by ambition. We find the one selling argument 
which overtops all the rest. And then we present this 
Dominant Idea graphically to dealer and consumer. 


MYunkin Advertising 
Company 


Five. SoUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Government to Undertake Census of 
Marketing and Distribution 


Plan Advocated by Sates ManaceMENT Since 1919 Finally Bears 
Fruit in Washington—Influential Men Behind the Move 


Special Washington Correspondence 


HERE is no summer solstice 

at Washington this year in 

the sense that things official 
stand still. With Congress off the 
job and a presidential campaign im- 
pending, the capital is by no means 
marking time. On the contrary 
there are fresh developments in a 
number of continuing projects and 
several noteworthy new undertak- 
ings. All this is explained in part 
by the fact that the government has 
just entered upon a new official or 
fiscal year. That means that new 
appropriations take effect. Included 
in the Federal “expense account” for 
1924-25 are allowances for not a few 
enterprises that will have contact 
with salesdom. 


Perhaps the biggest news of the 
summer at Washington is that of 
the scheme to have Uncle Sam insti- 
tute a “Census of Marketing and 
Distribution” which would chronicle 
for the entire United States the sta- 
tistics of merchandising operations 
in the same manner that the Census 
of Manufactures gives periodical 
pictures of production by industries, 
geographical areas, etc. It is almost 
too early to talk about this new pro- 
ject. The men who are back of it 
are almost afraid to whisper their 
plans for fear publicity will cause an 
upset. The need for such a census 
has long been appreciated by all 
those in the sales and advertising 
business, but only since the high 
cost of selling has begun to impress 
itself upon Washington has any 
definite action been 
taken. The plan has 
been continuously ad- 
vocated by “Sales Man- 
agement” since 1919. It 
is one of the ten things 
which this magazine 
announced it would 
fight for, when its “edi- 
torial platform” was 
first published. A dele- 
gation, headed by Mr. 
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Feiker of New York, came to Wash- 
ington to battle for the census. 
Apprehension is expressed in 
some quarters in Washington that 
this move to bring about establish- 
ment of a permanent marketing 
census may amount to a vote of 
“lack of confidence” in the United 
States Division of Domestic Com- 
merce, for the census annex, as 
Washington senses the plan, would 
do many of the things that Secre- 
tary of Commerce Herbert Hoover 
hoped would be accomplished by the 
domestic commerce addition to the 
United States Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce. While 
admitting that commercial sales 


forces are not without cause for dis- 
satisfaction by reason of the poor 
showing of tangible results made by 
the domestic commerce division 
during the first year of its existence, 
the officials promise that a little 
further patience will be rewarded. 
There has been a shake-up in the do- 
mestic commerce organization. H. 
H. Morse, a man of practical experi- 
ence as a sales manager, is now at its 
head. He is already reorganizing 
the work of the division so as to 
have it deal with practical problems 
instead of academic theories. bet- 
ter yet he shows a desire to do what 
his predecessors so sadly neglected 
—sell his institution, its purposes 
and policies to the business public 
that it is designed to serve. 


The Post Office Department is 
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pounding away at its “Ascertain- 
ment of the Cost of Handling the 
Mails and Performing Postal Serv- 
ices” with the idea that by late sum- 
mer or early autumn all the figures 
will be in hand for the most com- 
plete and most intimate cost-of-pro- 
duction survey ever made by the 
postal service. The figures, the de- 
ductions of the postal experts, and 
the recommendations of the Post 
Office Department with respect to 
readjustment of postage rates 
should thus be ready for the atten- 
tion of Congress when it meets in 
December. From the statistics al- 
ready in hand, one thing is certain. 
There will be a demand for a revi- 
sion upward of parcel post rates. 
The only question is how much. 
Queries to Washington from 
marketing interestes indicate keen 
curiosity on this score. Some of the 
sales executives say frankly that it 
is their guess that a sharp advance 
of parcel post rates will have im- 
portant influence upon the habit of 
hand-to-mouth buying which has re- 
cently caught hold so extensively 
largely because parcel post facilities 
make possible stock replacement at 
short notice and low transportation 
cost. 


Five different industries are un- 
derstood to be on the waiting list 
at the Federal Trade Commission 
this summer for “trade practice sub- 
mittals.”” Upward of a dozen sub- 
mittals have already been held and 
the subscription book publishers, 
who showed particu- 
larly sharp divergence 
of trade practices, have 
recently been brought 
together by the Com- 
mission, acting as dis- 
interested friend, and 
are making progress in 
forming a _ code of 
ethics that covers such 
indiscretion as misrep- 
resentations of book 
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Here's a Market Worth Going After! 


ET’S forget such advertis- 

ing terminology as circu- 

lation —cost per page — cost 
per 1000. 


The “brass tacks” approach 
of the Sales Manager is alto- 
gether in terms of a market. 


The readers, subscribers, or 
news stand buyers of any pub- 
lication spell to him just one 
thing—potential purchasers of 
his product. 


Look upon the 325,000 read- 
ers of the Condé Nast Publica- 
tions as actual human beings 
—men and women—%80G% liv- 
ing in the metropolitan key 
cities—who and what they are 
in these communities — and 
what this Condé Nast market 
can mean to you with relation 
to your sales task. 


They are the leading men 
and women in the key cities of 
the United States, who repre- 
sent in the major case the best 
charge accounts of the leading 
stores. 


Their standards of living are 
proved, beyond any question, 
to be the very highest—so, if 
you have a quality article, they 
are your best market. 


Their incomes run above the 
$6,000 per annum class. 


They can afford to buy. 


They respond to the “dis- 
tinctive”’ trade-mark appeal. 


They know and want the 
correct—they understand the 
mode. 


So—you must continue to 
improve and lead to deserve 
their patronage. 


They want the best and 
they will go out of their way 
to get it. 


They are the influential, 
most desired charge accounts 


The Condé Nast Market 


Its class circulation con- 
stitutes a major consumer 
buying influence in the lead- 
ing metropolitan centers of 
the United States—with less 
than 10% duplication. 

Vogue 

The fastidious woman’s 
final word on fashion—society 
—entertaining— interior 
decoration—shopping. 
Vanity Fair 

For men and women who 
enjoy a reflection of metro- 
politan life—its society— 
stage — sports — literature — 
fine arts and clothes. 


House & Garden 


The outstanding authority 
for those chiefly interested in 
the creation—equipment and 
maintenance of the home and 
garden. 


of the great metropolitan stores 
—the best to have on your side. 


They patronize the accounts 
to whom you are glad to re- 
fer and whose shipments bulk 
large on your ledgers. 


They have, as the leading 
charge accounts, a very po- 
tent influence upon the atti- 


tude of the buyer toward your 
product. 


They are the type to whom 
sales persons cater. 


They are an educational 
force with the sales persons. 


What they ask for is ac- 
cepted by others. 


They are the best argu- 
ments for the crowd who em- 
ulate and follow the leaders. 


“So-and-so”, (their halo 
account) ‘‘always buys it’ is 
often a clincher for additional 
sales. 


And the Condé Nast market 
is composed of men and women 
responsive in the highest de- 
gree to the Condé Nast adver- 
tising pages. 


The Condé Nast market 
cannot be duplicated. 


Nor can this “blue book” 
list be so easily reached—so 
readily sold—in any otherway. 


Do you want this market? 


Can you afford to overlook 
or neglect this tremendous pur- 
chasing power and leverage 
that points the best, most 
secure way to win the highest 
grade markets in the leading 
cities in the United States? 


Win these and youcan come 
near making yourown terms in 
the remainder of the country. 


Write for interesting market 
facts about the Condé Nast 
market in any leading Amer- 
ican city. 


The Conde Nast Publications, Inc. 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Paris London 


Boston 


Chicago Los Angeles 


San Francisco Seattle 
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Forward-Looking 
Sales Managers 


Make this great 
plant their Chi- 


cago warehouse 


Are your salesmen in this terri- 
tory losing orders because it 
takes too long for your product 
to come to the trade here from 
your factory? 


Have you figured how much of 
the money that you spend in 
advertising and sales campaigns 
is a total loss because your com- 
petitor gets the business on the 
basis of quick delivery from 
Chicago stocks? 


Do you know that many dis- 
tributors whose factories are at 
a distunce are finding that it 
costs actually LESS money to 
make delivery from stocks car- 
ried in Chicago’s Big Downtown 
Warehouse than it does to fill 
orders direct from their factories? 


Our plant at the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s mammoth 
freight terminal in Chicago, 
with its unusual storage and 
rail-traffic facilities, is defi- 
nitely designed to provide 
the modern and economical 
distribution methods that 
are necessary to assure suc- 
cessful advertising and sales 
effort. 


If you have not investigated pub- 
lic warehousing as applied to the 
distribution of your product and 
want to know why enterprising 
manufacturers the country over 
find our services an economy and 
not an expense, write us now. A 
dollar saved is a dollar made. 


Let us know your particular prob- 
lem in this market. It will receive 
the considerate attention of a dis- 
tribution specialist. 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“At the Edge of the Loop” 


WILSON V. LITTLE, Superintendent 
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bindings, misuse of testimonials, 
etc. In the forthcoming trade prac- 
tice submittals, the Federal Com- 
mission will, as in the past, merely 
act as an impartial get-together 


agency. It loans the use of its 
assembly room, issues the call 


for the meeting and, in the end, com- 
municates the result of the confer- 
ence to business houses in the line 
that have not been represented. But 
no member of the Trade Commis- 
sion does more than point out the 
desirability of a uniform policy of 
rigid honesty in sales. After wel- 
coming the participants in one of 
these round table gatherings on 
sales etiquette, the Federal Trade 
Commission officials retire and leave 
the business men to work out their 
own salvation in executive session. 


Officers of the Design Registra- 
tion League tell me that they are 
making plans to launch at the next 
session of Congress the biggest 
drive yet staged to secure a law that 
will provide better protection for 
original designs in industry and in 
advertising. The nation now has a 
design patent system that is sup- 
posed to protect original forms but 
the price of patenting is so high that 
few avail themselves of the law. 
The new Design Registration Bill 
dodges all the pitfalls that have 
made trouble for former proposals. 
The fee is made merely nominal. 
Bulk registration and secret regis- 
tration are eliminated, and a way 
has been found to meet the objec- 
tions of sellers of spare parts or re- 
pair parts not manufactured by the 
producer of the machine or appa- 
ratus with which the extra parts are 
to be used. 


The agitation for a simple, low- 
cost system of protecting original 
designs by registration at the patent 
office affords a good example of the 
latter-day more energetic effort on 
the part of organizations of commer- 
cial travelers to influence legislation 
at Washington. The traveling sales- 
men got their stride in this respect 
during the campaign to compel the 
railroads to issue interchangeable 
mileage tickets at reduced cost and 
they show desire to continue this 
participation in national affairs. 
Twenty-two commercial traveler or- 
ganizations, including bodies inside 
and outside of the National Council 
of Traveling Salesmen’s Associa- 
tions, have endorsed the Design 
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Registration Bill. Their particular 
grievance in this quarter is that 
under the present conditions of 
widespread piracy, a salesman who 
starts out with a line of exclusive 
styles or models is likely to find that 
his supposedly unique offerings 
have been ascertained and copied by 
unscrupulous competitors before he 
can complete the round of his calls 
on customers. 


Insurance salesmen who can use 
to advantage sales “ammunition” 
that carries all the prestige of the 
government, will do well to keep 
close tab on the publications of the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. Recently the statisticians of 
the Public Health Service took the 
new edition of United States 
Abridged Life Tables—which, as 
put out by the United States Census, 
represents a huge mass of dry sta- 
tistics virtually unintelligible to the 
average citizen—and translated this 
into a dramatic showing of the in- 
creased length of life among persons 
of mature age, a rapid decline in 
mortality in cities, and other mani- 
festations that mean much to all 
who deal with the “life hazard.” 


The United States Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics has just com- 
pleted a study of the citrus-fruit 
marketing agencies of California 
which vindicates in most emphatic 
manner the cooperative methods of 
advertising and selling developed by 
organizations such as the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange. As a re- 
sult of the investigation, the gov- 
ernment specialists give it as their 
opinion that the keynote of an ex- 
change sales policy is equitable dis- 
tribution of the product. This 
means not only that every market 
in the country shall be supplied 
with the quantity of the goods which 
it can consume from day to day or 
week to week, but also that the en- 
tire crop or output shall be dis- 
tributed over the shipping season in 
such a manner as to satisfy con- 
sumer demand and avoid an over- 
supply at one period and shortages 
at other times. The Federal inves- 
tigating agency bears witness to the 
value of the plan whereby, previous 
to the beginning of each season, the 
sales manager of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange visits each 
division office and confers with 
branch managers, agents, etc., rela- 
tive to the results of the previous 


It suggests that 
Homemaking 
is first 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS is unlike any 
| other magazine. It suggests that homemaking is first. 
| It tells its more than 414,000 families how to do the 
things which will aid them in making their homes more 
comfortable and more attractive. 


These homemakers—414,000 of them—have subscribed 
for it because it filled what they have called “a long felt 
want”—because it gave them just the suggestions they 
wanted on building, flower and vegetable gardening, 
lawn-making, interior decoration, cooking, canning and 
| housekeeping. 


Visualize this great market of “better homes and gar- 
| dens.” Located in city, town and suburb. Men and 
| women of average incomes—the backbone of the buy- 
| ing class—folks who plan and dream and buy as they 
build toward that home of their Ideal. A great army 
of buyers of the type your product seeks. 


| BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS is your key to 
| this great market. It is eagerly welcomed in these 
| homes—enthusiastically followed by both men and 
women. Let us tell you how they buy from our adver- 
tisers. If your product fits “better homes and gardens,” 
you'll join us. October forms close August 25th. 


~ Better Homes and Gardens 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Des Moines lowa 


| Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Kansas City New York 
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| season and the outlook for the new 
| season. In the light of what has 


been accomplished in the citrus-fruit 


_industry, the government’s market- 


ing specialists are ready to concede 


| that overproduction in an industry 
| may be met in two ways. First, by 
| better methods of distribution, 
| Second, by the creation of depend- 
| able merchantable qualities in the 
| product through the establishment 


of standard grades and through im- 


| provement in handling practices. 


Insure your salesmen’s 
samples 


OUR salesmen may take every 
reasonable precaution against loss 
or damage to their sample cases. 


But there are dangers that defy every 
customary precaution. Sample cases 
and their contents may be lost, dam- 
aged or stolen while in transit, or 
even at the hotel. 


Insurance is your only protection 
against the money loss involved. 
North America Commercial Travelers’ 
Insurance will cover the samples of 
one salesman or the samples of your 
entire sales force. The cost is small. 


Onlookers at Washington are in- 
terestedly watching an apparent 
change in the strategy of the pro- 
ponents of resale price fixing and 
are asking themselves the question: 
“Is the American Fair Trade 
League undertaking to reach the 


| heaven of price protection through 
| the side door of prosecution of mer- 
_chandise misbranding?” This im- 
| pression is prompted not alone by 
_the recent action of representatives 


of the Fair Trade League in New 
York in haling into court merchants 


| who were charged with substitution 
| and selling counterfeits under the 


names of well-known brands. Sus- 
picion that this is to be the new 
“approach” is inspired even more by 
the action of Secretary Edward C. 
Whittier and Counsel Joseph E. 
Davies of the Fair Trade League in 
appearing before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House of Representatives just at 
the close of its prolonged hearings 
on the truth-in-fabric and merchan- 
dise misbranding bills. This is the 
committee that remained deaf, 
throughout the last session of Con- 


| gress, to all appeals to take up price 
| maintenance bills. The spokesmen 


| for the Fair Trade League were held 


A North America Agent or any Insurance 
Broker can get you this protection 


rigidly. in their eleventh-hour ap- 


| pearances at the capital, to their 
| avowed text of good-will protection. 


| It was something, perhaps, to even 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
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Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. X8 


Pin this cou- 
pon to your 
letterhead Wants information on Commercial! Travelers’ Baggage Insurance 
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| obtain a place in the sun, especially 
with a committee chairman who 


manifests mounting skepticism as to 
the need for any legislation what- 
ever along these lines. 


A new government trade promo- 
tion office is to be established at 
Ottawa, Canada, within a_ short 
time. It will be under the direction 
of Trade Commissioner Lynn W. 
Meekins. Increased agitation for 
free ports has led the Department of 
Commerce to send representatives to 
Europe to make a study of them. 
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OTOGRAVUR 


Prints Perfect Pictures ~the Universal Language 


Sure YOU WOULD SEE IT IF YOU WERE THERE ae) 
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This advertisement, of which the preceding page is a part, is published to promote public 
interest in Rotogravure and the papers which carry Rotogravure sections. Kimberly-Clark 
Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, manufacture Rotoplate, a perfect paper for Rotogravure 
printing, which is used by the following papers: 


CITY 


Albany, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Havana, Cuba 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PAPER 


Knickerbocker Press 
Citizen 

Constitution 

Journal 

Sun 

News 

Herald 

Traveler 
Standard-Union 
Courier 

Express 

Times 

Daily News 
Commercial-Tribune 
Enquirer 
News-Leader 

Plain Dealer 

Rocky Mountain News 
Register 

Free Press 

News 
Dispatch-Herald 
News-Sentinel 
Courant 

Diario De La Marina 
Chronicle 
Indianapolis Star 
Journal-Post 

Times 
Courier-Journal 
Commercial Appeal 
El Universal 
Journal 


CITY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Peoria, IIl. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wichita, Kan 


PAPER 


Journal 

Tribune 

Banner 
Times-Picayune 
Call 

Corriere D’America 
Evening Post 
Forward 
Herald-Tribune 

Il Progresso 
Morning Telegraph 
Times 

World 

Bee 

News 
Journal-Transcript 
Public Ledger 
Journal 
Democrat-Chronicle 
Globe-Democrat 
Post-Dispatch 
Pioneer Press-Dispatch 
Daily News 
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News-Times 
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Herald 
Post-Standard 
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Intaglio printing is variously called gravure, photogravure, roto- 
gravure and similar names. There are many printing plants in the 
important cities of America equipped to supply rotogravure sec- 
tions to newspapers. Complete information furnished on request. 
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' How Gillette Increased Foreign Sales 
From 200,000 to 2,000,000 Razors 


American Merchandising Plans Easily 
Changed to Fit Foreign Conditions 


By Thomas W. Pelham 


Sales Manager, The Gillette Safety Razor Company 


N 1915 
razors. 
Turkish forts held the Bos- 
porus and blocked her Black Sea 
ports. German mines and subma- 
rines barred the way to her Baltic 
ports, and her ports on the White 
Sea were icebound. 


Russia needed Gillette 


From Malmo, Sweden, on the 
Sound, the Swedish Railroad runs 
north some hundreds of miles to 
Karungi, ten miles from the Arctic 
Circle. It was over this railroad 
that I traveled in the early part of 
1915 with six tons of razors as per- 
sonal baggage. Peasants’ carts car- 
ried the merchandise from Karungi 
twenty-four miles to Tornea River, 
the frontier, then ferry 
boats to the Finnish town of Tornea, 
and finally, the Finnish Railroad 
carried the goods some hundreds of 
miles to Petrograd. 
tons of goods were sent over the 
same route by first-class registered 
mail. 


Russian 


Later, several 


That is reaching your market. 

In 1916 and 1917 England needed 
razors. All cargo-space on ships 
crossing the Atlantic was needed for 
foodstuffs and munitions of war. 
Oil tankers were crossing and in the 
cabins of the captain and crew 
cargo-space was made available for 
razors, and thus England’s require- 
ments were filled. 

Holding the Market 

That is supplying your market. 

Then followed the Armistice, the 
period of inflation, then deflation 
and depreciated currency. This con- 
dition was met by supplying mer- 
chandise in our various foreign 
markets at as near pre-war prices as 
possible and yet under such control 
as to prevent purchase of the goods 
in one country where currency was 
depreciated with subsequent sale in 
another country whose currency was 
higher. 


That is holding your market, 

There came, too, that period when 
by reason of depreciated currency 
some of the countries of Europe 
seemed able to supply goods at a 
price less than manufacturing costs 
in the United States. That condi- 
tion was met by a re-arrangement 
of our manufacturing problem, by 
putting up goods in less expensive 
packages and by mass production, 
thereby enabling us to put out 
goods at a lower price than ever 
before, the result being that instead 
of having a surplus of factory space, 
new factories were immediately 
needed. 

That is meeting competition. 

At one time is seemed sufficient 
to have only one branch office, viz., 
in London, and from that point 
supply Continental Europe and 
other countries. More intensive 
study of market conditions led to 
the establishment of subsidiary 
companies in all the important 
countries of Europe and many other 
countries, and to closer arrange- 
ments with exclusive selling agents 
at all points throughout the world. 


Foreign Sales Policies 


In establishing subsidiary com- 
panies and selling agencies there 
were met many complicated prob- 
lems arising from the laws of the 
various countries, especially with 
respect to tariffs, trade-marks, 1m- 
port licenses, income taxes and 
other taxes. Only those who have 
had experience in establishing sub- 
sidiary companies in foreign coun- 
tries can realize the problems con- 
fronting the American manufacturer 
who desires to enter foreign 
markets. These conditions, how- 
ever, were boldly met, carefully 
studied, and successfully overcome. 

In spite of the fact that in Decem- 
ber, 1918, and early in 1919, Europe 
was in the throes of political unrest, 
torn with dissension and boundary 
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disputes, the German indemnity, the 
Turkish situation, Soviet Russia, in- 
dustrial economic reconstruction, 
and hundreds of other questions of 
almost vital importance, we inaugu- 
rated extensive plans for selling 
more Gillette razors and Gillette 
blades than in any previous year. 
Subsidiary companies were estab- 
lished in Spain, Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Switzerland, in addition to 
those previously founded in France, 
Denmark, and Germany. 

Then came the serious problem of 
determining the sales policies and 
development of sales plans in these 
foreign markets. There is un- 
doubtedly a strong inclination on 
the part of American manufacturers 
generally to adopt in the develop- 
ment of their foreign markets those 
policies and plans which have met 
with success in their domestic field. 
It is needless to say, however, that 
domestic sales plans must be so 
modified, so adapted, as to make 
them fit the requirements of each 
foreign market individually. And 
all great success in the past has gone 
to those far-sighted American manu- 
facturers who have most keenly 
realized the fundamental importance 
of this fact, and who have most care- 
fully developed this principle in 
their operations. 


Concentrated Selling Efforts 


We, like other large manufac- 
turers, have found recently that al- 
though the extent of our distribu- 
tion in America is vast, a very great 
proportion of it is concentrated in 
the hands of a relative few. For in- 
stance, with some 250,000 retail dis- 
tributors in America, about 5,000 
stores controlled by one hundred 
and fifty men sell seventy-five per 
cent of our output. Recognition of 
this fact pointed out the obvious ad- 
visability of concentrating sales 
efforts upon these one hundred and 
fifty men with their 5,000 stores. 
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Three or three hundred letters are ac- 
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ficiency. No over-crowding—filing 
and finding made easier than you 
thought could be possible. 
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The result was that sales through 
this intensive work increased in 
practically every instance anywhere 
from fifty to five hundred per cent. 
This experience brought out clearly 
the strength of one of the basic 
laws of large-scale merchandising, 
namely: A quantity buyer is a quan- 
tity seller; and vice versa. A dealer 
who buys large quantities of a prod- 
uct will work with the maximum of 
intensity to move the goods, where- 
as if he bought only an insignificant 
quantity, he might be inclined to let 
the goods move themselves without 
applying definite intensive effort. 
Though true in America, could 
this principle be applied in foreign 
markets’ Were foreign merchants 
receptive or could they be made re- 
ceptive to such methods? Careful 
study of individual countries and re- 
sultant experiments have proved to 
our satisfaction that the same fun- 
damental principle is not only true 
but eminently practical. In virtually 
every foreign market in the world 
the same conditions held. For in- 
stance, in Belgium our subsidiary 
company had on its books over 
eighteen hundred customers, but in- 
vestigation showed that twenty of 
these customers absorbed in Bel- 
gium seventy-three per cent of our 
product. So in Belgium, as else- 
where, we selected the large dealers 
in our goods, and concentrated our 
efforts on them. The success which 
recognition and application of this 
principle have brought us has been 
almost phenomenal. The figures 
for one of our leading foreign 
markets show a sale of 200,000 
razors before applying what I may 
call the principle of intensive con- 
centration. In the following year, 
when this principle had begun to be 
applied, sales rose to 675,000 razors. 
This year the sales will run ‘over 


2,000,000 razors. 
Widening the Selling Radius 


That, I may call intensive selling. 


Although Europe, after the States, 
furnished our best foreign markets, 
our efforts did not stop on that con- 
tinent. We continued the inaugura- 
tion of this same plan in Egypt, 
India, the Dutch East Indies, China, 
Japan, Australasia, South Africa, 
Mexico and Central America, Cuba 
and the Caribbean Islands, and 
South America, until today we have 
subsidiary companies or selling 
agencies in practically every civil- 
ized country on the globe. 


That is the development of diver- 
sified markets. 

I should indicate, at this time, my 
own strong feeling that without 
first-hand knowledge of foreign 
countries, it is almost impossible to 
develop the potentialities of foreign 
markets to their maximum extent. 
We have never hesitated to send our 
men into any country in the world 
to gather this knowledge and to 
study carefully the conditions in 
that particular country. This allows 
us to lay our plans at least with 
some degree of intelligence. Four 
of us have circumnavigated the 
globe and there is, I dare say, not a 
single market on earth with the pe- 
culiarities of which some two or 
three of our organization are not 
entirely cognizant. 

In many countries it is inadvis- 
able to establish an actual subsidiary 
company. The appointment of a 
sales agent is a far more practical 
way to accomplish the desired re- 
sults. Ground-knowledge not only 
gives a thorough comprehension of 
the conditions and idiosyncrasies of 
any particular market, but also en- 
ables the investigator to size up very 
successfully the right man on the 
spot to select as agent. 


Selecting An Agent 


He should be of unquestioned in- 
tegrity. He must be alive. He 
must be not only receptive to your 
general methods of doing business, 
but also be so organized as to be 
able to put your plans into effect in 
the way you want. Other things 
being equal, the organization which 
has been established in a country 
for a long time is a better choice 
than the newly incorporated agent. 
He must be not merely willing to 
accept assistance and advice from 
you, but he must of his own initia- 
tive, demand that you keep in close 
touch with him and his activities, 
that you furnish him every possible 
assistance which you are able to 
give. 

In our own case, if I may refer 
again to the Gillette Company, as I 
seem to have done so much all 
through this talk, we make it a plan 
to send representatives frequently 
who spend some time with our 
agents. In one case our representa- 
tive worked with our agent for two 
solid years. In other cases he 
spends only a week in a year, but 
during that week he puts the agent 
in close contact with the many new 


The Dealer was Disgusted! 


BIG DEALER—and a close student of advertising — 

recently took on a highly specialized, nationally 

advertised line. He was sold completely on it; the 
copy, the layouts, the art work, were great— window 
displays and store tie-up stunning. Everything worked out 
beautifully until he received notice from the advertising 
agency that copy was scheduled for “such and such” 
a newspaper. Then he blew up. 


The agency had selected a newspaper that he did not 
ordinarily advertise in—with whom his store had no 
identity —that he did not have an advertising investment 
in. Telegrams flashed back and forth—then the schedule 
was changed for copy to run in The Enquirer — and 
everybody is happy. 


Space buyers that are watching Local advertising in 
The Enquirer are putting it on all National lists. 


The 
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One of the World’s Greatest Newspapers 


I. A. KLEIN I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
50 East 42nd Street 76 West Monroe Street 742 Market Street 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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average daily circulation for 6 months 


preceding March 31, 1924 
Advertising Leadership 


For the first six months of 1924 the Dis- 
patch exceeded the other Columbus News- 
papers combined by 1,886,673 lines. 


eres 10,776,342 lines 
5, nett 916 lines 
:711,753 lines 


DISPATCH 
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exclusive exclusive 
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Write for samples and particulars 


Newport News Printing Co., Inc. 
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Newport News, Va. 
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thoughts, new ideas, new wrinkles 
which we have found to be of value 
elsewhere. 

The selection of the right sales 
agent in a country is of extreme im- 
portance, because not merely does 
he represent you in the eyes of the 
trade, hold in trust to a certain ex- 
tent your prestige, your reputation 


for absolute integrity, for liberal 
dealing, for service and assistance, 


but further, your year’s sales are in 
his hands and that, to any sales 
manager, is a vital point. 

A jobber, we find, it is usually un- 
wise to select, because a jobber is a 
competitor of potential substantial 
customers. His brother-jobbers are 
not usually willing that he be in a 
position to acquire any information, 
as he well might, upon their ability 
at any particular time to pay their 
bills promptly, or upon the volume 


of goods which they are turning 
over. Furthermore, an agent gets 


an underlying commission, and we 
have found the general feeling 
among jobbers to be one of reluct- 
ance to push vigorously any line for 
which a competitor of theirs holds 
exclusive sales rights in that market. 

Handling Foreign Advertising 

A regular manufacturer’s agent 
suffers from none of these disadvan- 
tages, at least. The chief question 
in regard to him is—What amount 
of effort will he devote to your line? 
If he represents two hundred and 
fifty lines, agents in the 
East do, it is self-evident that they 
are not all being represented as well 
as they could wish. I distinctly re- 
call one instance in which a local 
manager of a large and well-known 
sales agent did not know that he 
was representing a certain Ameri- 
can manufacturer until the export 
manager of that company dropped 
in to see him and to find out why 
orders were slow. The sales 
agent who concentrates on fifteen or 
twenty good lines has his hands 
full, and he is usually able to do ade- 
quate justice to this number only 
when the lines are more less 
allied in type. 


some 


as 


sO 


or 


Advertising, of course, plays a 
very important part in any market. 
We think it wise to determine here 
in Boston the amount to be ex- 
pended in advertising in each for- 
eign market. We also furnish our 
representative, whether it be our 
own subsidiary or a sales agent, 
with samples of everything that we 
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produce here in the line of advertis- 
ing material, as well as a complete 
report of our general plans and spe- 
cific campaigns. In the hands of 
our representative, however, we 
usually leave full decision as to 
methods, media, campaign dates—in 
fact pretty nearly all decisions as to 
how the appropriation can best be 
expended. He is at liberty to adapt 
or modify for his own use the ma- 
terial which we send him, but in 
view of the fact that he is charged 
with one thing, namely, making 
satisfactory sales, we think it only 
fair to leave to him, to a large ex- 
tent, the method of using the adver- 
tising lever which we furnish him. 
The Business Is There 

1 am quite conscious of having 
leaned rather heavily upon the ex- 
perience of the Gillette Razor Com- 
pany, using what my friend Dean 
Donham of Harvard would call the 
‘case-method” in releasing to you 
my ideas as to the best method of 
“Getting business in spite of” every- 
thing. It only because I am 
naturally more familiar with the 
operations of my own company 
than with those of any other, and 
because the problems facing all of 
us engaged in foreign trade are fun- 
damentally similar, that I have fol- 
lowed this course. 


is 


Getting business in spite of every- 
thing, means consistent hard work. 
It means gathering all the knowl- 
edge possible about your markets, 
your customers, and your methods 
distribution. It means great 
personal sacrifices on the part of 
your export manager and his repre- 
sentatives. It means sometimes 
taking a long chance. It means, 
above all, the determination to over- 
ride all obstacles which lie in your 
path. 

However, it there. Foreign 
business is there—not for the asking 
but for the getting. 


of 


is 


The Milwaukee Graphic Arts Ex- 
position, which is to be held August 
18th to 23rd, promises to be one of 
the largest gatherings of its kind in 
the history of the craftsmen move- 
ment. Preparations are being made 
to entertain ten to twelve thousand 
delegates, including many from for- 
eign countries. 

The Graphic Arts Exposition is 
held for the purpose of promoting 
the entire graphic arts industry, 
which includes all products used in 
the printing industry, 
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Increases Sales Per Man 50 Per Cent 
in Less Than a Year 


Training System of Henry L. Doherty & Company Helps 
Solve Problem of Finding Right Kind of Security Salesmen 


6 We: By 
, li. hy 


By Russell R. Clevenger 


The Doherty instructors teach salesmen the fundamental facts of finance; 
mornings are for school, afternoons for selling 


O man shall sell for this com- 
pany without training and 


every man shall receive train- 
ing so long as he sells. 

These are two general principles 
of an educational plan of Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, of New York 
City, who market securities of more 
than 120 public utility, railroad, and 
petroleum companies. 

When a district manager takes on 
a new group of men, Daniel L. 
Freeman, their educational director, 
leaves the New York office to oper- 
ate the Doherty training school at 
the territorial center for a period of 
from six to eight weeks. He carries 
books of information concerning 
public utilities, railroads, and pe- 
troleum and a digest of the experi- 
ence of the successful Doherty 
salesmen. 

Prior to his coming the salesmen 
already on the force are notified that 
they are expected to attend school 
and will receive their customary 
drawing accounts during the period. 
The new men get their beginner’s 
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salary of $125 a month and their 
traveling expenses to the territorial 
center. In the case of the men al- 
ready selling, the $125 is paid by 
the school and the balance of the 
drawing account by the district 
office. 


The first problem that confronts 
him, Mr. Freeman says, is the sell- 
ing of “Wall Street.” Some houses 
giving training courses do not con- 
cern themselves with the conscience 
of their men, but Mr. Freeman says 
that he considers it one of the most 
serious phases of the work. Often 
men of the highest caliber, he says, 
come to him with a lingering suspic- 
ion in their hearts that they might 
be doing something else of more 
benefit to the public good. 


For this reason, both the new men 
and the old men are told the story 
of public utilities. The days before 
the advent of electricity, railroads, 
gas and oil are described. In those 
days, it is explained, luxury was the 
exclusive possession of the wealthy 
—today it belongs to everyone. This 
change has largely been brought 
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about by the service of public util- 
ities, and every public utility re- 
quires someone to go out and do 
some digging for capital. This task 
engages the security salesman 
whether he is selling to a bank, a 
corporation, or to an individual. 
The next step in instruction, fol- 
lowing three informative lectures on 
finance, is the establishment of the 
relationship of the salesman and his 
customer. The salesman learns that 
his company does not wish to sell 
securities to the speculator who will 
quickly unload them upon another 
speculator. Such selling contributes 
nothing to their task of capital rais- 
ing and endangers the value of their 
securities by causing a constantly 
fluctuating market. The instructor 
explains that the salesman who deals 
with a speculator is doing his com- 
pany a positive injury. A sale, it is 
said, is of little value unless it be to 
an individual or group of individ- 
uals who can hold the stock for a 
reasonable length of time. 


Selling to Be Professional 


At this point, Mr. Freeman estab- 
lishes the relationship which he 
hopes will in time turn the present 
trade of selling securities into a pro- 
fessional occupation. This relation- 
ship places the salesman in the po- 
sition of investment adviser, making 
him essentially a buyer for his 
clients. The Doherty salesman is 
taught the entire field of investment 
and encouraged to give advice. He 
is told that circumstances might 
arise in which he would do better 
to advise investment in a home or in 
government bonds rather than se- 
curities. 

With this theory comes the labor- 
atory work of selling. The pupil 
canvasses during the morning and 
brings the results of his efforts to 
the afternoon session of the school, 
or he canvasses in the afternoon and 
reports the following morning. The 
arguments which have presented the 
most resistance to him are threshed 
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With Hoovens you can write 
thousands of genuine letters, 
with carbon-copies, making it 
easy for you to handle large 
lists as readily as your sten- 
ographer writes a few letters. 


Save 3 to 10 salaries 
with I girl 
operating Hoovens 
[automatic typewriters] 


sales managers 


really knew 


“If sales managers only knew 
what wonderful assistance 
Hooven Automatic Typewriters 
render, there wouldn't be a first 
class sales managerin thecountry 
trying to work without them.” 


You can use your Hooven as a 
pinch-hitter in any territory. 
When a man is ill, your Hooven 
letters hold up sales. When a 
new man weakens, use your 
Hooven to back him up. When 
old men pass up prospects, your 
Hooven shows them sales they 
should have secured. 


Let Hoovens strengthen 
your own personal selling power 


Hundreds of successful sales executives are using Hooven-written 
letters as their personal sales aids. Their salesmen sell more, sell 
easier, sell faster, because of the intimate assistance of personal letters. 


Think what it means: With letters going daily ahead of each salesman, 
his prospects are freshly interested; he is working at a tremendous advan- 
tage over the man who must “break resistance” first. He gets more orders. 


Let us tell you more. Call us in. 


HOOVEN CHICAGO COMPANY 


531 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 9288-8634 


HOOVEN LETTERS, INC. 


114 East 25th Street 
New York 


HOOVEN AUTOMATIC 
TYPEWRITER CORP. 
eManufacturers 
Hamilton, O. 
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Individualized 
Christmas Greetings 


that sell readily to 
Business Houses 


E furnish our representative 

with a handy but complete 
book of samples of greetings done 
for every line of business. Our 
Reliefagraf process permits any 
wording to be used that fits the 
individual business you are solicit- 
ing. 
Make Money — Quick Sales 


Annual Repeats 


Just show the book and sales are 
made. With a moderate amount 
of calls per day you can earn big 
money as their appeal is universal 
to both large and small business 
houses. 

Our plans are tested and practical 
and considerable good territory is 
still open. If you have average 
intelligence and will make the calls 
you'll sell in big volume. Write 
for details today and tell us where 
you will work. We ask for a $2.00 
deposit on book merely as an evi- 
dence of good faith. 


Turner & Porter, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


"AUR KLUNE 


250 WEST Sate STRCET 


REPRESENTING 


yore 
UNITED MANUFACTURERS NEW vO) 


Where the Sale Begins 


First impression is important—see that the 
card you present is an indication of your 
business character. 

Wiggins Book Form Cards can be beautifully 
engraved or printed, and are always clean and 
convenient. Bound at one end, they detach 
easily with a smooth, straight edge. They 
have the snap and “‘feel’’ of quality. 
Weengrave them or supply blanks to your printer 
for type-printed cards. Convenient cases in several 
forms. Write for sample tab and information. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
1102 S. Wabash Ave. 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


WIGGINS 
pesriess CARDS 
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out in classroom by the instructor 
and the older salesmen. The district 
sales manager also often digs into 
his experience for a suggestion. The 
best arguments are taken down and 


published in “The Propeller,” the 
school paper. 
The interview is given in the 


usual question and answer style, as 
follows: 

Mr. A—“I haven't any money for 
investment at present.” 

Salesman—“We have a deferred 
payment plan to take care of that 
emergency, Mr. A, so you can pay 
as you earn. How much do you 
think you can save each month?” 

Mr. Freeman then often com- 
ments as in the following: “When 
Paddock runs or Dempsey fights, it 
looks easy from the sidelines. The 
result in each case, however, is the 
outcome of a multitude of right 
things done in the right way and at 
the right time.” 


What the Courses Cover 


There are so many features of the 
training plan that only a few more 
can be mentioned here. For one 
thing, the new men are taught to 
distinguish the psychology of the 
small investor; for another, they are 
told how to recognize racial char- 
acteristics by the heads of the 
Doherty foreign divisions. Corre- 
spondence courses that go to the 
salesmen as a continuation of the 
school work include such subjects 
as business cycles in relation to 
market prices and _ corporation 
financing, the exchanges, govern- 
ment securities, municipals, public 
utilities, railroad securities, indus- 
trials, real estate bonds, building 
and loan, life insurance, savings 
bank funds, Moody’s ratings, etc. 

When a new man is employed 
several days before it is possible to 
give him oral instruction, he is 
given a manual telling him how to 
start. This gives the essential tools 
with which he must work and be- 
gins the formation of the right men- 
tal attitude. He studies this 
manual under the direction of the 
district manager for a week. Then 
he goes out with one of the experi- 
enced salesmen to observe the 
veteran’s methods of doing business. 
After a day or two of this experi- 
ence, the district manager accom- 
panies him while he begins his first 
canvassing. This work is considered 
just as important in weeding oui 
the unfit as it is in training the fit. 
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Men chosen as Doherty salesmen 
are of all ages, but, it is said, that a 
preference is given to the married 
man in the early thirties as being 
more inclined to consider the train- 
ing work seriously. College men, 
said Mr. Freeman, have not proved 
particularly good material for the 
school as many of them have not 
yet learned that selling is a difficult 
proposition. 

The native tact of the salesmen is 
sounded and its cultivation encour- 
aged. For example, an item in the 
“We Were Just Thinking” column 
of “The Propeller” reads: 

“Mr. Marcosson, the journalist, 
discloses this bit of wisdom in one 
of his articles: ‘Long experience in 
interviewing has taught me that the 
best way to launch a taciturn or dif- 
fident man into speech is to ask him 
about something concerning which 
he has a grievance.’ ” 


A Doherty man receives 
helps in time-budgeting plans, in 
caring for his health, and in adjust- 
ing his living expenses to his in- 
come. The district managers often 
help in the latter instance by finding 
homes for new salesmen. 


also 


Increases Sales 52 Per Cent 


So far most of the instruction in 
the school has been given by Mr. 
Freeman and the sales managers. 
The present training plan has only 
been in operation since July, 1923, 
although Henry L. Doherty & Com- 
pany had a training school during 
1920 and 1921 under the direction of 
Dr. Leonhard F. Fuld. Dr. Fuld 
confined his work to answering 
questions regarding securities for 
one hour each evening. 

While the plan is still in the ex- 
perimental stage, Mr. Freeman is 
able to show some tangible results. 


The sales of securities per man 
during the first five months of 1924 
have been fifty-two per cent greater 
than for the same period of 1923. 

The turnover in salesmen outside 
of New York City has been de- 
creased about twenty per cent, and 
seven of their present twenty-five 
leading salesmen are men who have 
received training. These men have 
an average length of service with 
the company of nine months, while 
the average length of service of the 
eighteen other leaders, who have not 
so far received training, is more 
than three years. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING & 
STRATEGIC MARKETING 


“ AS EVERYBODY knows, it is not 


tragedian that wins his audience, but the actor who exhibits 
that quality of restraint which suggests confidence and credibility. 
By the same token, the copy that wins its readers more often 
exhibits the quality of self-mastery than the sense of desperate 
striving for the utmost pinnacle of superlative. It secures its 
emphasis by under-statement rather than over-statement, and 
leaves its readers with the feeling that a great deal more might S 
have been said, instead of an impulse to discount the advertiser’s 4 
sincerity by several percent.”—From an editorial in Advertising 


Fortnightly. 


No.9 (/f you have not seen numbers 1 to 8, we will 


gladly send them.) 


the ranting, strutting 


Cae 


“In present day advertising,’ so remarks 
the Typothetae Bulletin, “there is a ten- 
dency to elaborate—to use high-sounding 
words. Simplicity in copy must be had if 
the general public is to get a worthwhile im- 
pression from the message. An example in 
point is the slogan of the Ivory sdap people, 
‘It floats.’ The story goes that when this 
advertising campaign was first started a per- 
spiring copy writer composed the following 
masterpiece: ‘The alkaline elements and 
vegetable fats in this product are blended in 
such a way as to secure the highest quality 
of saponification alone, with a specific 
gravity that keeps it on top of the water, 
relieving the bather of the trouble and an- 
noyance of fishing around for it in the bot- 
tom during his ablutions.’ 

“We can easily picture before us the ad- 
vertising manager reaching for his blue pen- 
cil, substituting the words ‘It floats.’ We 
can also to some degree imagine what a dif- 
ference the substitution made in the sales 
records of the soap.”’ 


—GH 


Right along these lines we have 
from the pen of Charles Austin 
Bates this well-spoken truth: “Let 
the advertising man who is becom- 
ing slightly addicted to the high 
art and intricate technique of his 
trade read a few chapters of the 
Bible now and then. His style will 
improve and his copy will sell 
more goods, because he will have a 
better understanding of common 
people.”’ 


—G-- 


An interesting case of 2 manufacturer who 
selected Good Housekeeping to advertise his 
merchandise without being solicited is found 
in a letter from the president of a large china 
company. He tells of his awakening to the 
fact that Good Housekeeping had much in- 
fluence on his own wife and daughter, and 
he was so impressed that immediately he 
had the magazine placed on his schedule as 
an important medium. 


—GH— 


Robert Updegraff voices the sentiment of 
the Good Housekeeping Institute when he 
says: “The two words ‘good enough’ express 
the essence of mediocrity. Actually, nothing 
is good enough unless it completely fulfills 
our conception of what it might be, and then 


of Circulation 


By H. G. Mentzer, Adv. Mgr. 
Pittsburg Water Heater Company 


When we began advertising in national 
magazines in 1919 Good Housekeeping was 
included in our list and has been used con- 
tinuously during the time we have been 
using magazine advertising. 

It is the only magazine that has been on 
our list continuously for the last five years. 
We have tried other magazines both in the 
women’s field and in other fields but Good 
Housekeeping has consistently produced 
better results than any of the others. In 
many cases it has performed surprisingly far 
ahead of its circulation. 


—GH— 


In a recent issue of House Fur- 
nishings Review, the name Good 
Housekeeping was mentioned 31 
times in connection with the Insti- 
tute approval or advertising cam- 
paigns in the magazine. This em- 
phasizes the importance Good House- 
keeping enjoys among dealers. 


—GH— 


Preceding the Christmas holidays, a man- 
ufacturer of a pen and pencil set used over 
25 magazines to advertise his merchandise. 
Good Housekeeping led the field in returns, 
which were 9 times the cost of the adver- 
tising. The next nearest woman’s magazine 
showed only 5 to 1 in returns, while another 
only 3 to 1. Even small advertisements pay. 


—GH 


‘Dry Goods 


Although there are 40,548 dry 
goods and department stores in the 
| United States, only 3,091—about 

7%% of the total—have a com- 
| mercial rating of $75,000 or more. 
These 3,091 well-rated stores are 
| situated in 1,495 places. And 70% 
| of them are concentrated in the 

663 principal trading centres of the 

country—a fact which every man- 
ufacturer seeking economical dis- 
tribution through department 
stores should know. 
| Knowledge of conditions such as 
| these make marketing questions 
| simpler. The Marketing Division 
of Good Housekeeping will be glad 


Found Intluence Far Ahead 


to confer with you on your prob- 
lems. 
| 
| 


it is superior, not merely ‘good enough.’ ”’ 
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Welcome to the new Association 
of Commercial Refrigerator Man- 
ufacturers who have united them- 
selves for the protection of food, 
hence the health of the nation 
The people of the United States 
spend 49 million dollars daily for 
food, and two-thirds of this food 
requires refrigerators to keep it 
pure, wholesome and palatable 
until it is placed in the hands of 
the consumer. 


—GH— 


Says Harry Tipper: “It is well perhaps to 
restate the fact that the final purpose of 
advertising is not to prove the comparative 
superiority of the article in competition. 
The object of this advertising is to take it 
out of competition, so that it will no longer 
be compared but will be accepted by the 
buyer.” 


A= 


A woman subscriber recently wrote in and 
took the trouble to list the articles she 
bought for her home on the strength of the 
Good Housekeeping guaranteed advertising. 
They numbered 42 household articles and 
over 25 foods. 


—GH— 


Obviously, the time to approach the 
American home with electrical appliance 
advertising is now, judging from statistics 
by an electrical journal. Hitherto, this great 
market has hardly been touched. Read this 
table: 


Out of 100 wired homes in America, only 


72 have electric irons 

44 have vacuum cleaners 

33 have electric fans 

29 have electric washers 

13 have electric heaters 

12 have electric toasters 
5 have electric sewing machines 
5 have electric percolators 
2 have electric ironing machines 
1 has an electric dishwasher 


This page, appearing now and then, is pub- 
lished by Good Housekeeping in the inter- 


ests of better advertising and marketing. 
Address, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Help this man 
to make up his mind 


OUR salesmen often report: “He 
takes a long time to make up 
his mind.” 


You have heard it said about men 
you know and about men you never 
saw. It is true of nearly all men— 
true of some men who pride them- 
selves that they make quick decisions. 
Ask their wives or their partners. 


If you expect to do business with 
men and women who take plenty of 
time before deciding to buy—begin 
early. 


Use printed booklets, folders, and 
illustrated letters to explain your 
business to these people. If you sell a 
business service to business men, con- 
sider a house magazine to be mailed 
at intervals. If you sell over the retail 
counter, remember that the package 
insert to be slipped into every pack- 
age you deliver costs nothing for post- 
age and can be applied to any line of 
goods you carry. 


ooo 


printing Papers. 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, 101 


better The simple way to prepare effective direct “7 
advertising is described in a series of books 
paper published by S. D. Warren Company. These 


books are known as the “More Business 
Series.” You can obtain them as they are 
better issued, without cost to you, from any dis- 
tributer of Warren’s Standard Printing 


When you mail your monthly state- 
ments to people in their homes, bear 
in mind that these envelopes will carry 
circulars describing things that you 
sell or do, at no extra cost for mailing. 


Begin early. Use printing. Print 
well. If you plan your printing on the 
theory that most people are slow to 
make up their minds, you cannot lose. 
You will help the slow thinkers de- 
cide, and the quick thinkers can 
decide as well after reading your mes- 
sage as they can after reading another’s 
message. 


A good printer can help you a lot 
if he understands that you are serious- 
ly engaged on a definite plan to build 
your business with better printing. 


As for help in planning different 
kinds of direct advertising work, we 
can place in your hands some books 
that will not only help in the execu- 
tion of the work but will assist you to 
explain the principle of it to your 
business associates. 


MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Tested for printing, folding, and binding qualities 
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Direct Mail “Pepper Sauce” that Whets 
the Reader’s Appetite 


The Eighth of a Series of Twelve Articles on Printed Salesmanship 


OWING a poodle, a pedes- 

trian veered to the curb as he 

approached the corner of 
Forty-Second Street and_ Fifth 
Avenue. He _ stopped suddenly, 
threw his new straw hat on the 
pavement in front of the moving 
crowd. As the crowd hesitated, he 
hoisted the poodle on high, and 
yelled, “Five dollars takes this two 
hundred dollar, full-blooded, blub, 
blub, blubetdy bub.” 


He held the crowd all right. It 
grew to traffic-blocking proportions. 
Everybody stopped to see what his 
stunt was—but then passed on. 
Ten minutes later a bluecoat moved 
him on—with no sale, and the pedi- 
greed poodle still in tow. 


Stunts That Get Attention 


Less than a mile from this corner 
is a pet shop. Two poodles dressed 
as a shiek and a sheba disport them- 
selves in the show window to the 
amusement of a constant crowd of 
window gazers. Every so often an 
interested woman will detach her- 
self from the crowd, and enter the 
store to bring out a poodle of her 
own. 

In a certain sense both of these 
are clever stunts to get the attention 
of the woman who needs a poodle 
in her home. They differ however 
in results obtained. One of the 
stunts gets the business and the 
other doesn’t. They differ in 
methods. For the man with the 
straw hat and the poodle-on-a-chain, 
his stunt constitutes his entire sales 
campaign. Sheik and sheba, on the 


other hand, figure as only the 
“barker” for the big show that goes 
on inside the store—is used as an 
attention getter only—is so recog- 
nized by the entrepeneur—and 
ceases to be a sales factor as soon 
as the salesman gets hold of the 
prospect. 

This obvious, and 
simple difference, obtains in judging 
the value of a stunt as pepper-sauce 
for an otherwise conventional mail 
campaign. A stunt mailing may be 
just the ticket to make the recipient 
sit up and take notice—and watch 
for the main show in subsequent 
mailings. But alone, and of its own 
volition, it fails to elicit more than 
a comment on your cleverness. And 
“comments on cleverness” somehow 
irritate a board of directors. 


Todd’s Firecracker Announcement 


This article is written to point out 
some of the “stunts” in direct adver- 
tising used by various concerns in 
the last few months that have “been 
getting the business” — mainly 
stunts that have figured as a part of 
a complete campaign. 

August 27th, 28th and 29th The 
Todd Protectograph Company will 
hold a national holiday by bringing 
all of their salesmen who made their 
quota into the factory at Rochester. 
The mail drive for a maximum 
number of quotas started from the 
main office June 30th, in the form 
of a twelve-inch red fire cracker. 
This was an improvised mailing 
cylinder wrapped with red paper. 
When the salesman pulled the fuse 


exceedingly 


out he found attached a Fourth of 
July Proclamation by the president 
of The Protectograph States of 
America which declared the holiday. 
This unusual stunt was the first of 
a series of July mailings. 

Early in 1924, the Remmers Soap 
Company brought out a new line of 
soap called Tropicpalm. It was 
planned to introduce it first through 
chain grocery stores, and it is not 
particularly easy to get buyers of 
the large organizations to read the 
average circular letter or mailing 


piece. 
Adding the Novel Touch 


A stunt mailing took the form 
of an Egyptian papyrus roll. When 
unrolled it was eighteen inches 
long and five and one-half inches 
wide, attached on each side to 
two wooden “ends.” The paper 
was heavy oilskin. The message to 
the buyer was handwritten in black 
ink. For mailing it was wrapped 
with ends protruding so as to excite 
curiosity. It was sent special de- 
livery. 

The Fletcher Ford Company, Los 
Angeles printers, have been sending 
to an extensive mailing list each 
month a stunt blotter. The blotter 
is used as a means for distributing a 
booklet. The blotter is die-cut, one 
and one-half inches at top and bot- 
tom, in which the booklet is held by 
its corners. Each booklet is a 
Fletcher Ford Fable on Printing. 
In most cases the blotter with its 
utility value saves the booklet from 


“Hole 2”—A container presenting the recipient with a golf ball 
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the waste basket long enough to 
get it read. 

The Localized Advertising Corpo- 
ration of Detroit has added a new 
twist to the distribution of desk 
memorandums. <A_ brass holder 
4x8'4 inches, which contains an em- 
bossed name plate of the company, 
padded to protect the desk top, is 
sent to a picked mailing list, with 
three pads of filler. The filler has 
been individualized by imprinting 
each sheet in the upper left-hand 
corner with the name of the recipi- 
ent, as follows, “From the Office of 
Mr. Black.” The additional pains 
taken to imprint the pads, puts this 
in a class of clever stunts, and it has 
received much favorable comment. 

A Cincinnati real estate concern 
enclosed a brand new one dollar 
bill with every sales letter sent to a 
list of prospects for lots in a sub- 
division. The recipient was _ pre- 
sented with the dollar—providing he 
brought it to the real estate office, 
and added another dollar to it as the 
first payment on a lot. This firm 
claimed that they did not lose a 
single dollar, and sold the majority 
of their lots. 


A Blotter Stunt 


A Chicago health insurance 
agency has a stunt distribution for 
advertising blotters which they have 
been using successfully with their 
salesmen for more than a year. Each 
morning the salesman steps into an 
office and asks permission to lay a 


blotter on each desk. He walks 
through the office placing the 


blotters without any comment. On 
the same day of each succeeding 
week he appears at the same office 
and repeats the distribution of 
blotters — without a comment. 
Finally, members of the office force 
begin to call him the “blotter man.” 
After he has kept this up long 
enough, there is an occasional mem- 
ber of the office who will stop him 
and ask him to explain his health 
policy. Like the Remington type- 
writer salesman, he gets his pros- 
pects and closes his contracts by ex- 
posing himself to sales. The stunt 
distribution of the blotters furnishes 
the incentive. 

A well known eastern manufac- 
turer of toilet preparations is now 
conducting a sales contest with re- 
tail drug clerks. It is a baseball 
contest, and the announcement to 
the drug clerks took the form of a 
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hollow imitation baseball, which 
was glued together at the center, 
and when opened the clerk found 
the announcement of the contest. 


The L. J. Mueller Furnace Com- 
pany, during their baseball contest 
with Mueller salesmen, opened the 
contest with a stunt letter sent to 
the salesman’s home. Cheap, pink, 
highly scented, feminine stationery 
carried a long-hand letter signed by 
“Sally.” As the salesmen to whom 
the letters were addressed were all 
on the road, they were delivered to 
their wives. In most cases curiosity 
got the better of her and she opened 
it! She read that “ ‘Sally’ would 
meet him at the east gate on Mon- 
day for the opening game of the 
series.” The real announcement fol- 
lowed three days later but by this 
time the whole family’s curiosity 
had been aroused to a fever heat! 
In the follow-up the wives received 
duplicate copies of all letters—and 
special letters were written to them 
from the home office. 

Walt Bloeser & Company, Chi- 
cago, in promoting the sales of .\l- 
lied Mercury balls the 
second unit in a series of mailings 
by insured mail. Each mailing was 
called “a hole,” and the second hole 
was a green tube container, packed 
with green paper grass. Buried in 
the grass was a sample golf. ball 
with this message, “Use it with our 
compliments and our client’s—The 
Allied Golf Company—and go out 
to get more yards per dollar.” En- 
closed was a prospect blank asking 
the recipient to suggest the names 
of three or more golfer friends who 
would like an Allied Mercury ball 
and the balance of the 
series. 


se 


golf sent 


mailing 


A Variety of Suggestions 

(Other more or less clever stunts 
that have come to the attention of 
the Dartnell editorial staff during 
the past year, some of which are not 
essentially new, are: 

Substituting for the customary 
fill-in on a form letter, the illustra- 
tion of a telephone, with the saluta- 
tion, emanating from the receiver, 
“Good morning, Mr. Brown speak- 
ing!” 

A series of eight ordinary govern- 
ment postal cards, mailed a week 
apart to prospects for Studebaker 
automobiles, each card carrying one 
descriptive adjective and its defini- 
tion. The first seven were “teasers” 
carrying no mention of the product 
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advertised. The last card carried 
the name “Studebaker” and a sum- 
mary of the qualities presented on 
the separate mailings which went 
before. 

suckley, Dement & Company 
during the year circularized their 
list of customers who had _ not 
bought for some time, with a state- 
ment with a typewritten message in 
the center, wishing them “the best 
returns of the season.” 

One hosiery concern selling direct 
by mail enclosed one of a pair of 
hose, informing the recipient that 
the mate would be sent on receipt of 
the price named. 

Several companies have capital- 
ized on the advertising value of 
their product by using it as a part 
of their letterhead. For example, a 
Chicago manufacturer of perforating 
machinery, perforates his letter- 
head instead of printing it. A lace 
paper manufacturer uses lace paper 
for stationery. 

A Brooklyn church soliciting con- 
tributions for missionary work, by 
passing out circulars to the congre- 
gation, attached with a paper clip a 
miniature pencil to each “order 
blank,” making it easy for the mem- 
ber to write in the amount. A book- 
seller enclosed a quill with his sales 
letter. 

Adaptable Ideas 

A paint manufacturer soliciting 
new agencies opened a mailing cam- 
paign by presenting his proposi- 
tion in the form of a legal summons, 
asking the prospective agent to ap- 
pear (in writing) and show why he 
was not making a profit on their 
line. 

An advertising agency opening a 
new office sent their mailing list a 
full sized cedar shingle, with an an- 
nouncement lettered thereon saying 
that “they had hung out their 
shingle for business at such and 
such an address.” 

The Bureau of Engraving turned 
a four page illustrated letter which 
contained a serious typographical 
error into a stunt business-getter by 
offering a small prize to those 
readers who found the mistake. 

There are hundreds of other 
stunts. We have mentioned a few 
which can be adapted to other lines 
of business. There is always room 
for a stunt mailing piece that has a 
new twist, and precedes a substan- 
tial campaign solely for the purpose 
of jarring the reader to attention. 
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Unretouched photo of 
glistening new coupe. @ 
Cars replaced every 3 

months. Gear-shift 
cars also furnished. | 


gereerer 
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Beat Small Buying 


By Low Cost Calls ~y 


With prevailing small orders from the trade, your 
salesmen must keep up total sales by making more 
calls per day. Saunders System makes this pos- 
sible—and at a lower cost per sale! 


Saunders Drive-It-Yourself System rents new, 
splendid running Coupes, Sedans or Touring Cars 
at per mile rates actually less than company car 
costs or daily expense of salesmen working afoot 


The Indian Refining Company—Havoline Oils and 
Greases—through its district manager, reports 14 
consecutive days use as follows: “The total cost 
for the two weeks was only $36 figured strictly on 
a mileage basis and I consider this cost very reason- 
able for the service rendered. Cars clean, always 
in perfect mechanical condition. All I had to do 
was step on the gas. I cannot recommend the 
Saunders System too highly”. 


A Branch Manager of The Fuller Brush Company states: 
“I can safely say that every one of my men have increased 
their earnings at least $20 per week by use of Saunders Sys- 
tem and have done their work more efficiently”. 


Your salesman drives the car himself, with standard insure 
ance protecting you against liability, fire, theft, collision and 
property damage above $15. 


Saunders System eliminates sales car abuses during or after 
business hours. Trip receipt vouchers show time and miles 
driven. Supplemented by rail between larger towns, you get 
a full day’s selling out in the territory and lowest possible 
transportation cost. No mileage requirement or time charge 
from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


Traveler’s Identification Cards, good at 55 Saunders System 
Branches throughout the country, eliminate red tape. May we 
issue a card for your personal use, for each salesman or send 
you our booklet “Answers to Questionsabout SaundersSystem”? 


SAUNDERS DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF CoO., Inc. 
Executive Offices: 205 Saunders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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In 50 Cities! 


Akron 

Atlanta (2) 
Bessemer, Ala. 
Birmingham (2) 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Chattanooga 
Cincinnati (3) 
Cleveland 
Colorado Springs 
Columbus (3) 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Davenport 
Dayton 

Denver 

Des Moines 
Evansville 

Ft. Collins, Colo. 
Galesburg 
Houston 
Indianapolis (2) 
Kansas City 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Louisville (2) 
Memphis 
Milwaukee (2) 
Mobile 

Moline 
Montgomery (2) 
Nashville (2) 
New Albany, Ind. 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha (2) 
Peoria 
Richmond, Va. 
Rockford 

Rock island 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Springfield, Ill. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Tulsa 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. (2) 
Washington, D. C. 
And Others 


Among Our Customers: 


Palmolive Company 

Swift & Company 

Blue Valley Creamery Co. 
Miller Rubber Company 
Armour & Company 
Fuller Brush Company 
Cudahy Company 


American Telegraph & Tele. Co. 


American Can Co. 


Wants To Help Discourage 
“Strong Arm” 
Advertising 


Editor, “Sales Management”: 


The writer has often wondered 
why the various publications 
founded on sales and advertising, 
feature only the supposedly miracu- 
lous, phenomenal and various other 
successes. 

The article in your July issue en- 
titled “Why National Advertisers 
Are in Dutch With Some Retailers” 
was not only interesting but timely, 
because the advertising problem to- 
day is being loaded with “bunk.” 
There is no question in my mind but 
what a series of articles of this na- 
ture would tend to jolt some minds 
into a state of realization that every- 
thing is not as they dream it is. 

The general impression of the ad- 
vertising men seems to be that na- 
tional advertising will make the 
dealers drink at the trough whether 
they want to or not. Your article 
seems to disprove that with effect. 


Does Advertising Increase Price? 


Another thought came to my 
mind while reading the article, 
which was the following: At dif- 
ferent times in discussing the sub- 
ject of advertising with business 
men in a free lance way, the ques- 
tion was asked whether or not ad- 
vertising caused an increase in price 
of the product. That is, is the cost 
of advertising slapped onto the sales 
price in some instances one way or 
another. Striking cases were cited. 
The names of several nationally 
known products and commodities 
were called off and an illustration 
given, which indicated that since 
these various products were put on 
the market and popularized, the size 
of the package and net weight of 
contents were reduced. Also the 
prices in some instances were ad- 
vanced. All this in the face of the 
fact that advertising creates a big 
volume, enabling mass production 
which in turn reduces the cost of 
manufacturing. How is this to be 
answered? 

If advertising and salesmanship is 
to stay beyond public criticism or 
dealer resentment—articles such as 
the one you published must appear 
regularly. We hear too much of 
this fellow’s wonderful success and 
the other’s achievements, all in 
part or entirely due to advertising. 


We are of the opinion that any 
great power has its good effects— 
and to be sure some bad ones. Let’s 
hear more of the bad ones. You 
cannot teach a child to be well man- 
nered by praising it for his or her 
good habits at the moment some bad 
act was committed. Likewise, with 
selling and advertising. The profes- 
sion cannot grow and be popular if 
the “bad actors” in the industry get 
the spotlight only when they shine 
best. 

Your publication can put the 
spotlight on many weak and ques- 
tionable advertising plans, which I 
believe will be appreciated by other 
manufacturers who are engaged in 
honorable enterprises. 

The erroneous attitude of the “ad- 
vertising expert” today is that by 
means of heavy advertising, the 
dealer can be “made to like it” 
whether he wants to or not, and the 
public will swallow anything 
jammed down its throat, if it is done 
constantly. Can we blame the 
dealer for substituting, and the pub- 
lic for accepting the substitution 
when quality disappears, quantity is 
reduced, the price raised and the 
dealer’s profit cut down? 

While I might appear to be ques- 
tioning the integrity of national ad- 
vertisers—it is not however my at- 
titude. The fact is, our company 
does no small amount of advertis- 
ing and will unquestionably keep in- 
creasing it, consequently we are 
eager to see advertising kept free of 
the slightest public disfavor and 
dealer antagonism, so that a dollar’s 
worth of advertising does not have 
to overcome the resistance de- 
veloped by the fellow who is for- 
tunate enough to “strong arm” and 
jostle the dealer and public any old 
way he likes.—G. C. Breidert, mgr. 
sales promotion, Ilg Electric Ven- 
tilating Co., Chicago. 


Next to England, Canada ranks 
as the best foreign market for 
American goods, according to sta- 
tistics issued by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Of 
all foreign markets, it has the high- 
est per capita consumption of 
American goods. 

In 1923 exports from the United 
States to Canada amounted to 
$652,000,000, against $403,000,000 
for 1913, which is an increase of ap- 
proximately sixty-one per cent. Ca- 
nadian exports exceeded Canadian 


imports in 1923 by $136,000,000. 


ETURNS from Direct Mail 
Advertising are so satisfactory that 


advertisers are frequently willing to put up 
with the confusion and delay of dealing 
with five or six separate firms on each 
campaign in order to advertise by this 
method. Such irritation is unnecessary. 


The stimulation of sales which follows 
a direct mail campaign may be secured 
by only one transaction. 


Any of our clients will tell you that he 
deals with only one representative when 


his entire campaign is handled by 
Buckley, Dement & Co. 


In Buckley, Dement & Company’s service 
you can get copy of certain pulling power, 
effective typography, excellent presswork, 
accurate addressing from correctly classified 
lists, capacity letterwork and typewniting and 
rush mailing—all of which mean a saving 
of from one to ten days on each campaign. 


Because of the unique completeness of the 
Buckley, Dement & Co. service, you can 
eliminate delay and error from campaigns. 


Call or write 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & Co. 


Direct Mail Advertising 
Planned - Printed - Mailed 


1300 Jackson Boulevard 247 Park Avenue 
Chicago New York 
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Each month another Pathéscope Industrial Film will be described here 


ex * 
“AMERICAN BOTTLES 


@ =. —OLD AND NEW’ 


Fresented by 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY 
- Doledo.0. 


A Pathéscope Production 


An Industrial Motion Picture that sells an 
institution, as well as a product 


Early attempts to improve Every twenty minutes, day 


hand blowing methods de- HEN the late Michael J. The following are indicative of and night the batch is fed 
veloped an important me- Owens invented the bottle the fields in which we have into the great furnaces 
chanical principle blowing machine, he laid the foun- worked, and the type of concerns 
te dation of a revolution in_ bottle we have served: 
producing conditions throughout 
the world. The seemingly uncanny {lpha Portland Cement Company 
intelligence of the wonderful canine: Se Gompeny 
Owens bottle machine, the substitu- imerican Gas & Electric Company 


; ag . “ ° {tlantic City Electric Company 
tion of its iron hands in place of inane hi i 


boys and men, and its ability to 
produce perfect bottles in great 
quantities, have had a marvelous 


Baldwin Locometive Company 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company 
Franklin Baker Company (Coconut) 


Brooklyn Commercial Body Company 


A dau halteie.ak: isaivnn economic influence. Human en- Colgate & Company 
‘¢. > . deavor is incapable of blowing all Commercial Cable Company 
he se tines—perjorming tinbciohe J of the bottles in modern daily use. Foamite-Childs Corporation 
operation in bottle blowing Tne Owens Bottle Company pro- General Electric Company 
Jrom beginning to end, with- duces mechanically over ONE Hills Bros. (Dromedary Dates ) 
out the aid of human hands BILLION bottles annually. International Mercantile Marine 
—is truly a marvelous sight Res. on Kirkman & Sons 
Phis is the story, and Its com- Linde Air Products Company 
parison, that is picturized with Lock Joint Pipe Company 
the utmost vividness in an Indus- McGraw-Hill Company 
trial Motion Picture recently pro- Wosler Sufe Company 
duced by the Pathéscope Film C. F. Mueller Company (Macaroni) 
Service. To tell the tale of glass Vational Cash Register Company 
blowing alone is not sufficient. The Ohio Power Company 
fa r-reaching importance of ma- Okonite Company 
chine production and the institu- Postal Telegraph Company Tidewater Oil Sales Corporation 
tion that has developed it—there Radio Carporasion of America United Light & Power Company 
lay the real story. Yet, that is the story that visitors to any — abd oe Snes actyloggosa a ee whip vision 
manufacturing plant rarely get—and always there are far too amet ee a aio ocnealgeonceniong: cena 
Phage a ape . Standard Textile Products Company Westinghouse Lamp Company 
The educational use of this film is important. Students in Bisel Wee a a - nigg vere —— oan nic set . high 
. . standar anc ive up oO it, because Wwe do 2 VOrK rse so 
pharmacal and chemistry classes soon will be users of bottles, Re eager seiamain tile ike the Borers pn a. aie, 
and their instructors are anxious to have them see the picture. make the prints on either ‘‘theater’ or “safety standard’ film, and 
Along merchandising channels, wholesale druggists and jobbers assist in arranging suitable distribution. 
and their salesmen, executives and employees in food, condi- We bring to the work years of successful experience, an organiza- 
ment and toilet article manufacturing concerns—in fact any- tion well-balanced and adequately financed, a permanent staff of 
where glass bottles are used—are on the cards to see this film. writers, directors and cameramen, trained in merchandising and adver- 
sing as 7S as artis 4 y 2 a 4 ; 
The Owens Bottle Company reports: pannel preoctnant ag PT ee ne eee ee 
“Our salesmen report very favorably as to the results and re- In conjunction with this work we are manufacturers of the New 
actions that they have obtained and we feel that the money Premier Pathéscope, an ideal projector so exquisitely built that its 
which we have expended along this line has been well spent. larze, brilliant, ~ sang eng pictures ae a ce it can me = 
We believe that the Pathéscope people, from a quality of prod- es ee ge Ait og a gg agg 
i : J insurance restrictions. Every New Premier Pathéscope bears the 
uct and service standpoint, handled our proposition in the best Approval Seal of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. The machine 


possible manner and we have been thoroughly satisfied in our weighs only 25 pounds and can be carried in a small suitcase. 
dealings with them.” 


Specific uses for Industrial Motion Pictures are innumerable and peculiar to each business. 
We invite an opportunity to show, either at your office or the Pathescope Salon, what we 
have done for others in your industry, and to discuss the possibilities in your business 


INDUSTRIAL FILM DIVISION 


The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 


Suite 1824 Aeolian Building, 35 West 42nd Street, New York 


Willard B. Cook, President Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Where, Oh Where, Are the Salesmen 
to Sell These Live Prospects? 


Pestering Known Buyers to Distraction, Salesmen Overlook 
Necessity of Hunting Up a New Buyer Every Now and Then 


N inquiry made among ten men, 
A whose incomes are around 
five thousand dollars a year, 
indicates that the American public 
is buying in spite of, not because of, 
selling efforts. 

An inquisitive sales executive 
asked these ten men how many 
times they had been personally so- 
licited to buy any of the following 
services or products: automobile, 
life insurance, real estate, radio, in- 
vestments, or pianos. In this group 
of ten men there are automobiles, 
half a dozen radio sets, all carry in- 
surance and five own investments of 
one sort or another. Two are home 
owners, and all are listed in the city 
or telephone directory. According 
to the standards we use in judging 
the ability to pay for automobiles, 
all are good prospects for automo- 
biles. Two of the men are officers 
in a well known corporation, two 
are salesmen, one a sales executive, 
one a purchasing agent, and the 
others miscellaneous “white collar 
workers.” 


Known Buyers Are Overworked 


One of the men, the one who 
earns the most of the entire group 
said, “I must be on some sort of a 
‘sucker’ list for I am called on the 
telephone about twice a day and so- 
licited for some sort of an invest- 
ment. About once a day a real 
estate salesman telephones and of- 
fers a rare bargain. I disregard all 
of these telephone calls. Outside 
of these half-hearted solicitations I 
am seldom solicited to buy anything 
in the list you have here. 

“For instance, I have been so- 
licited to buy life insurance four 
times in the past year. Only one 
automobile salesman has called to 
interest me in a car, yet I have just 
bought a car, and have really been 
in the market for a car for more 
than a year. Although I have owned 
nearly a dozen cars in my life, I 
have been asked to buy very seldom. 


By John M. Garth 


For more than a year I have been 
thinking of buying a light car for 
my personal use. A good salesman 
could have sold me this light car 
almost any time in the past year or 
so, but when I finally decided to 
buy it I had to make a call at a sales 
station and indicate my wants. I 
suppose I was not considered a 
prospect for a light car, because I 
have had a big car all the time.” 
This man could recall no instance 
of having been solicited to buy a 
piano or radio set. 

One man said he had been so- 
licited on real estate once, and as a 
result bought a home. He had been 
solicited ten times to buy insurance, 
because he happened to indicate 
some interest in the subject when a 
life insurance man was present. 


Where Are Auto Salesmen? 


Another of the men interviewed 
had been called upon once by a life 
insurance man in the past year, but 
no automobile, real estate, invest- 
ment, radio or piano salesman had 
been near him in the past twelve 
months. 


The fourth man interviewed owns 
a two-year-old light automobile. He 
is growing tired of it, and would be 
a good prospect for any of the more 
modern cars, especially those 
equipped with four wheel brakes 
and balloon tires; yet no automobile 
salesman has taken the trouble to 
even so much as call and tell him 
what sort of a deal could be made 
on his present car. Outside of three 
calls by a security salesman in the 
past year, he has not been solicited 
by any other salesmen in the lines 
mentioned. 


The last man interviewed had 
been rather well solicited, as far as 
the number of calls made upon him 
is concerned, but he says that prac- 
tically every call was made in a sort 
of haphazard, happy-go-lucky man- 
ner. Two automobile salesmen, five 
life insurance men, five real estate 
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men, One radio salesman, two in- 
vestment men, and one piano sales- 
man had called on him. Most of 
them approached him with a half- 
negative sort of appeal like, “You 
could. use a car, couldn’t you?” or 
“Would you be interested in some 
public service bonds?” Only in one 
or two cases does he remember a 
genuinely interesting canvass, where 
it was evident that the salesman 
took the call seriously and really 
made a determined effort to con- 
summate a sale. 

Not counting the dozens of tele- 
phone calls from real estate and in- 
vestment salesmen, the total num- 
ber of calls remembered by the ten 
men questioned were as follows: 
Automobiles, 9; life insurance, 34; 
real estate, 15; radio, 2; investments, 
19; pianos, 2. Think of it—ten good 
prospects for automobiles and but 
nine salesmen have called on the ten 
men in a year.. Of course no man 
thinks he is a good prospect for in- 
surance; we all think we have more 
than we can pay for, yet I doubt if 
there is one man in the group of ten 
who isn’t making more money today 
than he was a year ago; yet only 
thirty-four calls were made on the 
ten men in behalf of insurance com- 
panies. Evidently the insurance 
man doesn’t take up as much time 
as he is popularly supposed to. 


Calls Are Not Numerous 


Apparently the radio people are 
selling so many sets they do not 
have to make personal solicitations, 
for but two of these ten men have 
been asked to buy a radio set, yet 
four of them have sets and two 
more are on the verge of buying. 


It is apparent that the investment 
salesmen have a habit of calling 
only on men who are known to be 
in the market, or who are known as 
regular buyers. Of the nineteen calls 
made on the ten men, nine of the 
calls were made on one man, leaving 
the others but one opportunity 
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ach to learn about investment 
offerings from a salesman. 

One of the men interviewed said 
that he had been wondering for sev- 
eral years why so few people seemed 
to care for his business. “I am 
listed in both the telephone and city 
directories; I have charge accounts 
at three of the largest department 
stores in the world; my name ap- 
pears in various organization and 
church directories—I have had an 
office in a downtown building where 
salesmen are supposed to be so thick 
that you can’t do your day’s work 
without countless interruptions. 

“Frankly, I feel rather neglected 
when I recall that no automobile 
salesman has deigned to call on me, 
not a single life insurance man, but 
one lone real estate salesman, and 
one investment security representa- 
tive. My wife reports a number of 
calls from alleged ex-soldiers so- 
liciting subscriptions for magazines, 
selling tickets for mysterious ‘bene- 
fits,’ a few brush salesmen, and vari- 
ous women selling toilet articles of 
one kind or another, but surpris- 
ingly few salesmen who really have 
meritorious merchandise and the 
ability to talk interestingly about 


Neglected Live Prospects 


When they had a few moments to 
think over the matter of salesmen, 
all except one of the men expressed 
surprise at the small number of 
salesmen who call. One man said, 
“Right now I have about two thou- 
sand dollars to pay down on a cer- 
tain type of home—perhaps that 
isn’t very much in these days of 
high priced real estate, but frankly 
I think it would be worth while for 
real estate men to call on me. Yet 
I am forced to go out and search for 
the type of home I want.” 

In addition to the ten men who 
were questioned, a number of other 
men were asked to express their 
opinions. It seems that the known 
buyers of any commodity are over- 
solicited. Take for instance the 
man who because known as an oc- 
casional or frequent buyer of stocks 
or bonds. He has to “shoo” away 
salesmen almost every day, yet 
another man who may be just as 
good, or a better prospect, is seldom 
if ever approached by representa- 
tives of financial houses. 

One man who owns a big four 
thousand dollar car, told me re- 
cently that he has been seriously 
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thinking of buying a light roadster 
to drive to work and use in business, 
so that his wife could have the use 
of the large car during the day. He 
has been mulling over this idea for 
nearly a year, yet no salesman has 
bothered to call on him; he assures 
me that a good salesman would per- 
haps be able to sell him a light car 
on the first call. And he is the sort 
of man who would write a check for 
the entire amount the minute the 
car was delivered. There must be 
thousands of such men in Chicago 
where this fellow lives. Are they 
all being neglected in this manner? 

Pursuing the idea further, the 
writer talked with the purchasing 
agent of a Chicago corporation 
which occupies its own building, 
employs more than one hundred 
people, and is growing rapidly. I 
asked the purchasing agent if he had 
to spend much time interviewing 
salesmen. In no uncertain terms he 
assured me that his life would be a 
happy one were it not for the dozens 
of salesmen who “pestered” him. 


Wanted: A Live Salesman 


Further inquiry brought out the 
fact that the salesmen who “pes- 
tered” him most were men who sold 
staple lines for which he was known 
as a constant and regular buyer. 
When he had a moment to think it 
over, he readily agreed that there 
were numbers of things which he 
might buy if the right sort of sales- 
man canvassed him. 

“We have a definite application 
for a light delivery truck in our 
business,” he said, “but only once 
have I been solicited, and then just 
casually. I happened to be busy 
and not in the humor for going into 
the truck proposition, but the sales- 
man has never returned, nor has he 
taken the trouble to make any in- 
quiry into our needs for a truck. 
One look at our shipping platform 
would prove to him that we are 
good prospects for a light truck. If 
he took the trouble to ask us how 
much we pay out in cartage charges 
he would have a very potent sales 
lever with which to pry us loose 
from an order.” 

“Do you think of anything else 
you might consider buying?” 

“Well, yes, come to think of it. 
We have a safe that is far from fire- 
proof. If a safe salesman took the 
trouble to learn what sort of a safe 
we now have, suggested the right 
size for our needs, and helped us 
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find a convenient place for it in our 
crowded office, and aroused us to 
the danger of leaving our records 
where fire could destroy them, I feel 
confident he would sell us a new 
safe. Then there is the matter of 
desks. We order desks—none are 
sold to us, yet we have bought more 
than a dozen this year, and no one 
has tried to sell us desks until we 
asked for prices. 

“Some months ago the president 
of our company clipped out an ad- 
vertisement of a ventilating system 
and suggested it might be worth 
while to find out what a system 
would cost. I telephoned for a 
salesman, and asked for informa- 
tion. The salesman made one call 
and told me of a concern in a build- 
ing similar to ours who had the sort 
of system we needed. I promised 
to go and look at the system. Then 
I forgot all about the matter, and 
because the salesman has never 
bothered to follow me up, I have 
abandoned the idea. 


“From time to time it has been 
suggested by various officers and 
employees of the company that we 
ought to have our building equipped 
with awnings. The matter has been 
running through my mind since we 
built our present quarters nearly 
four years ago. I cannot remember 
that any awning salesman has ever 
called on me in spite of the fact that 
our building has more than fifty 
windows that should fairly shriek to 
an awning salesman on the lookout 
for orders.” 


Failures in Follow-Up 


I looked around the building as I 
sat in the purchasing agent’s office. 
I saw all sorts of modern labor-sav- 
ing equipment which would seem to 
indicate a general open-mindedness 
and willingness to buy. There were 
automatic addressing machines, 
machine bookkeeping equipment. 
three electric typewriters, several 
duplicating devices, a special attach- 
ment for feeding envelopes into a 
typewriter, an automatic mailing 
machine of the most modern type, 
an electric envelope opener and 
ample adding machine equpiment. 
Surely this concern cannot be classed 
as backward, so the truck salesmen, 
the ventilating salesmen, the safe 
salesmen couldn’t alibi themselves 
with the old dodge that the concern 
is old fashioned and therefore not a 
good prospect for modern devices 
and conveniences. 


HEN YOU USED the phrase 

“The Sky’s the Limit’’ you 
did so because you wanted to express 
the idea of infinite possibilities—iittle 
dreaming that the phrase 


“The Sky’s the Limit’’ 


would one day become descriptive of 
an actual advertising medium. Today, 
“The Sky’s the Limit’’ is no longer 
a fable-phrase. Skywriting uses the 
sky for your advertising sign-board—a 
sign-board that dramatically rivets the 
attention of millions on your message. 


Manufacturers of products enjoying 
a national reputation are invited to get 
in touch with us. Definite facts on 
phenomenal sales results produced by 
Skywriting are now available. 


a a ee 


THE SKYWRITING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
50 East 42° Street New York. 
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“Somewhere in France.” Actual photograph from U.S. War Records 


The Arch Resists Shock and Vibration 
Mid-West Shipping Boxes Prove Its Great Utility 


S the underground, arched bombproof dugout proved a refuge to many 
A an American soldier during the world war, giving perfect safety dur- 
ing heavy bombardments from shells of even the largest calibre—so 
Mid-West corrugated shipping boxes with their high, pointed, straight 
sided arch construction, proportionately stronger, ably resist the roughest 
handling, reducing shipping damages to a very satisfactory degree. 


The corrugated board from which Mid-West boxes are built 
is of selected quality. Made in our own mills and factories it 
has the superior characteristics that are typical of all Mid- 


West products—greatest strength, resistance and resiliency. Three Distinctive 
Highest test liners are in keeping with the strictest railroad Mid-West Features 
requirements. Waterproof Container: Is 
Millions of Mid-West boxes used by hundreds of the biggest ptr a ana al 
. . a riple Tape Corners: Stop 
800 Ibs. on a Mid-West water- Shippers in United States and abroad, at a saving of many tapes from splitting and 
proof box for two minutes, with thousands of dollars annually, show that users believe the at 
the hose turned on. Result— 3 Offset Score: Insures tight 
wet, but as good as before. best box to be the least expensive box in the long run. closing contact of end 


The increasing use of Mid-West flaps. 


Boxes in your field is entirely Our box engineers, on your request, will design a model 
ee Ser package for your product at your plant without obligation to 
BETTER ° 
you. Write today. 


Our ‘‘Perfect Package’’ Data Sheet is free on request 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


General Offices 


18TH FLOOR CONWAY BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Corrugated Fibre Board Products FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
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How Gates Built a Three Million Dollar 
Business in Twelve Years 


merchandise, and second, we 
added a selling appeal which other 
brands of hose lacked. Since we 
started the idea of printing a meas- 
ure on the hose, putting up Ford, 
Dodge and Chevrolet sizes in cut 
lengths, and including a chart in 
every box, other manufacturers have 
copied our idea; but we have been 
given credit for establishing the plan 
and the dealers have, in a large per- 
centage of cases, stuck to our hose 
because they knew we were the 
originators of the idea which saves 
them so much time and trouble.” 
When Mr. Gates talks to you he 
impresses you with the fact that he 
knows the history of every piece of 
merchandise his company makes—- 
that he is intimately concerned with 
the development of every new prod- 
uct, not merely from a production 
or engineering standpoint, but pri- 
marily from a sales standpoint, be- 
cause from his early experience in 
selling the leather treads by mail, he 
knows the great value of selling 
ideas. For that reason he will not 
bring out a new product unless 
there is some tangible and unusual 
selling feature connected with it. 


Marketing Air Hose 


Mr. Gates reached to one corner 
of his desk during our talk and 
picked up a short length of air hose, 
handed it to me, and said, “Here is 
another example of our method of 
analyzing a market and a product. 
When we thought there was a 
market for air hose we knew that 
the older manufacturers had the 
business well in hand. We realized 
that it would be useless to put our 
air hose on the market and expect 
customers to buy it just because we 
wanted to sell it; we knew that we 
must present a very tangible and 
evident reason for buying. 

“So we again went into the field 
and made investigations. Now air 
hose, as you know, is subjected to 
rather rough wear. It is left out in 
all kinds of weather, is dragged 
around over rough and sandy lots, 
cars run over it, and rocks bruise 
it. No wonder it soon develops a 
leak. 


“We went to work to build hose 


(Continued from page 1346) 


that would stand up better under 
this wear. From an analysis on 
existing types of hose we found that 
a thicker rubber covering for the 
hose was needed. This would give 
us an approach which would interest 
the buyer of hose, so we developed 
a sales talk around this feature of 
our hose—more rubber—was the 
basis of the talk. We showed our 
salesmen how to visualize the losses 
from leaky hose, and taught them to 
sell our hose on the basis of this 
point. It worked, just as it did in 
the case of our radiator hose im- 
provements.” 


Here I pressed Mr. Gates for 
more information about his prod- 
ucts, but he stopped me. It was easy 
to see that he had something else 
in mind. 


Handling the Sales Problem 


“You know, I think we sometimes 
pay too much attention to matefials 
and products, forgetting the human 
equation. 

“Of course we all realize that a 
product must be sound, must pos- 
sess quality, and be sold at the right 
price, but before this can be ac- 
complished we must consider the 
human element in business,” he de- 
clared. 

“There has been an awful lot of 
talk about industrial relations—per- 
haps too much talk and too little 
action—but I am convinced that the 
greatest unearned dividend in in- 
dustry today is the dividend to be 
obtained from a better relation be- 
tween industry and its workers. 
That, of course, includes the sales 
department. I believe that the 
proper adjustment of industrial re- 
lations will have as profound an in- 
fluence on the success of hundreds 
of concerns in the next ten years as 
advertising has had in the past ten 
years. 

“Now I know that you will find 
men who say that it is impossible to 
inject a human touch into the pur- 
chase of labor—that various em- 
ployee representation plans are the 
product of dreamy minds, imprac- 
ticable and visionary idealist and 
that such plans will not work. These 
same men formerly said that adver- 
tising wouldn’t pay—but while they 
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were saying advertising was useless, 
other concerns rose up and gained 
national prominence because they 
saw the value of advertising. 

“While we have injected no new 
or revolutionary ideas in our busi- 
ness, we have worked out a plan for 
the division of dividends with our 
workers which is in a measure a 
substitute for the old time pride of 
craftsmanship which formerly was 
the great incentive for careful work- 
manship. 

“In modern industry the individ- 
ual worker has little opportunity to 
develop much pride in a product, for 
no one person does enough of the 
work on that product to become in- 
tensely interested in it, and take a 
pride in it, as was possible when 
one workman made a _ complete 
article. How can a worker who does 
nothing but run tubes through a 
skiving machine maintain a very 
great interest in perfecting the qual- 
ity of the complete tube? 


The Gates Profit Sharing Plan 


“We felt that something must be 
found to take the place of the old 
time pride in workmanship—some- 
thing to create a better spirit among 
our workers. We looked at it this 
way. Every worker has possibilities 
within himself or herself for in- 


creased production which is un- 
dreamed of and dormant. How 
could we arouse this dormant 


ability ? 

“Take a man playing golf—he can 
walk five or six miles around the 
course and finish up at the eight- 
eenth hole all ready to start over 
again. Yet that same man would 
be dead tired if he were forced to 
walk five or six miles down the 
road, with no other exertion what- 
ever. Imagine being caught five 
miles from a gasoline station and 
having to walk that far for gasoline. 
Any man would consider himself in 
dire circumstances after the walk. 
Why? Because he is interested in 
the game of golf—it is recreation. 
There is an incentive which removes 
the fatigue. 

“We searched for some incentive 
for our workers which would, partly 
at least, provide this same sort of 
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Resist the 


Ravages 
of Depreciation. 


When the Clerks are Busy Let the 
Super-Salesman Do the Selling! 


It talks night and day—never tires. Its 14x26 inch wings turn auto- 
matically every twelve seconds. Reverses mechanically. Operated by 
1-20th horsepower motor at a cost no greater than a 40-watt lamp. Flood 
light at bottom makes easy reading. The mechanicai action of device and 
the intermittent glow of the colored iamps at top arrest and hold the 
attention. 


The Super-Salesman will pay for itself a hundred times by increasing 
sales. Retailers use it for window displays, manufacturers as a dealer 
help, exhibitors as an attraction at their exposition and convention booths. 


“One of our stores used the Super-Salesman to “‘We have used your Super-Salesman as window 
call attention to Barbasol and Gillette Razors. displays for our various customers and the result 
Both items were sold at ovr regular price and we was 100 per cent increase in sales. The machine 
were certainly surprised to find our sales on the has given us absolutely no mechanical trouble.’’- 
two items increased about thirty per cent over the Davip LENNOX, Manager, Sugar Creek Creamery 
preceding week.’’—D. C. CUMMINGS, Manager, Company. 

Hook Drug Co., Washington and Meridian Store. 


XN *‘We have had one of your machines in our window for the past several weeks, telling the 
%, XN story of Celotex Insulating Lumber together with photographs of several local homes in 
\ which Celotex was used. The results have greatly surpassed our expectations.”—-Wm. J. 

Ryan Company. 
XN “We found your Super-Salesman very effective when used at our booth at the con- 
2, %, ~O XN vention and exhibit of the National Railway Appliance Association at the Coliseum, 
“ym % Chicago, last month.’’—Roberts & Schaefer, Engineers, Wrigley Building, Chicago. 
e 


2 eS. AUTOMATIC DISPLAY 
= “SSeS. FIXTURE COMPANY 
: ; : ‘ . \ 415 Massachusetts Avenue 
oe ey ‘. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


“, \ 
‘\ 
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interest which would enable them to 
develop the vast dormant production 
possibilities they possess. As a re- 
sult of our study of this problem we 
organized, in 1919, an Industrial 
Congress to work out ways and 
means of giving our employees a 
voice in matters affecting their wel- 
fare. We proposed to divide with 
them fifty-fifty the savings they 
could bring about in manufacturing 
and selling. 

“Briefly the plan is this: we ascer- 
tain what it costs our competitors 
to perform certain operations, or to - 
manufacture a _ certain product. 
These figures are easily obtainable 
and are a guide in showing us how 
much we can spend in manufactur- 
ing, and still have a product which 
can be sold in competition. We take 
this figure and set it up as the maxi- 
mum cost. Any savings under this 
cost will be divided fifty-fifty with 
the workers who bring about the 
savings. With the sales department 
we set a certain percentage which 
we can devote to selling costs. This 
figure is given the sales department, 
and in the event their sales costs are 
less than this amount, the difference 
is divided between the sales force 
and the company. 


The “Industrial Congress” 


“This plan has served to keep our 
sales and manufacturing costs at a 
minimum, and as we will permit no 
department to run at a loss I know 
at all times just how the business 
stands merely from checking over 
the dividend payments to workers 
and salesmen. 

“Last year we paid out more than 
$118,000 in dividends, which means 
that there was an equal saving in 
manufacturing and selling which 
went to the company itself.” 

The Gates Industrial Congress 
has representation from every de- 
partment, consisting of two em- 
ployees and the foreman of the de- 
partment. These representatives are 
elected by secret ballot of the em- 
ployees, and it is to the various de- 
partmental representatives whom 
the employees carry their com- 
plaints, grievances and troubles in 
the event they have any. Group in- 
surance is carried, and the company 
provides atop the factory a beauti- 
ful rest room and roof garden, in 
addition to a restaurant which is 
equipped with a stage and a place 
for dancing or other entertainment. 


There is but one restaurant where 
the humblest employee may be 
found occupying a table next to the 
highest executives and officers of 
the company. 

How it has paid not to blindly 
worship precedent and trade tradi- 
tions is shown by the manner in 
which the Gates business went for- 
ward in 1921—the year of the 
greatest depression the tire indus- 
try ever knew. During this year 
the Gates business increased ap- 
proximately forty per cent while the 
average decrease in tire sales was 
thirty-three per cent for the entire 
industry, and tire companies went 
broke by the dozen, though the 
Gates business paid a handsome 
dividend, both to its owners and to 
its workers. 

While other manufacturers laid 
off salesmen and discontinued ad- 
vertising Mr. Gates hired new sales- 
men, opened up new territories and 
increased advertising—and it paid. 


Drew Chosen President of 
Winchester Co. 


Frank G. Drew, vice-president of 
the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company since 1916, has been 
chosen president of that company by 
the board of directors. He succeeds 
John E, Oterson, who resigned. 


Mr. Drew has been with the Win- 
chester organization for twenty-one 
years. He began with this company 
as a salesman for the Atlantic coast 
territory, and in 1910 was made gen- 
eral sales manager. As vice-presi- 
dent, he has been in charge of job- 
bing sales in recent years. 

Before joining Winchester, Mr. 
Drew was in the hardware business 
in Philadelphia, where he held a re- 
markable record for a rise from of- 
fice boy to partner in one of the 
biggest wholesale hardware busi- 
nesses in the country. 

Three other changes in officers 
were made. William T. Birney, 
with Winchester for twenty-seven 
years, succeeds Mr. Drew as one of 
the vice-presidents of the company, 
and George A. Taylor, formerly 
sales supervisor in the middle west, 
later manager of the eastern district, 
and manager of jobbing sales forces, 
will become general sales manager. 

William A. Tobler will succeed 
R. E. Anderson as vice-president in 
charge of inventories and expense. 


Lowest 
Agate Line Rate 
of All 


1151% Better Than the Best 
363% Better Than All Eight 


RadioDigest 541 Replies 
8 Other Magazines 149Replies 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


Cmicaco,Ite 


Jace 6, 194, 


Radio Digest, 
510 \orte +earborn St., 
Caicogo, Illincte. 


Atte Oo = Sts Byner 
Gentlumen: 
My Advert .sing Departmect has Just handed ne @ set of figures that I believe my 
be of interest to you. i sd om our new ZENITH Porta- 
vle suitcase rece of waich were radio publications 
@ad one @ music puviication. Inec Pp-6++ Tne direct resp noses 
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) —— — ‘|| Sell the Government First 
| | If You Would Succeed 


In Latin America 


iin en C.MOUSER Secmeramy-Taeasuern | (Continued from page 1372) 
| %4 a e "4 . e . 
| St Louis Glabe-Momorrat only from there, by sea. The rail- 
| GLOBE DEMOCRAT PUBLISHING COMPANY way to Key West and the boat 
| ST.LOUIS. June 17, 1924. thence to Havana won the day for 
| him! 
| Mr. J. F. Weintz Wh _ os a 
| anverttaten Saneger, Gili employ s that service since 
| Sales Management, } then 
Chicago, z : : 
“The face cost is a little more,” he 
Deer Jake: said, pointing to some tariffs handy, 
| “but you more than make this up 
| In continuing our present contract ° ° e . . 
| one. through July 1925, as per the formal ad- in the time of packing required by 
| 49 State vertising order herewith, I want to commend h h | 1 P hi os 
ata ! Sales Management for the work which . is the other method, to say nothing ot 
lag nowepeper Goulasece. The doing. ..... Because of its program mar- vo we : 
| yt pa ket analysis, it fits particularly into our the extra costs attending obvious 
| newepeper. developed this . y - 
| San «=| OM Odvortising plan. transfers in New York. 
Tae piel Se kone "e want to show advertisers every- TT 8 ‘ 
cae pininn ete 1 where that The 49th State is one of the most Where I have a thousand-dollar 
i wise wrey of ani = profitable and consistent markets in the a - : 2 
chervuwcneee""’ Gountry. AS you know, we are advertising in shipment to Hav ana, I save only 
ma ee in Bae" ae various media in order to tell this story. two dollars face or gross cost ship- 
| eee Naturally, a primary and important j row rav 
j task is that of showing the sales manager peng by water all the ” ay; and for 
| what he can expect in the way of results in those two dollars I pay my price, 
| The 49th State. ..... And then showing him ‘ - 6 ° ° ° ' — 
| how The Globe-Democrat will help him get | indeed, if just in transit time! For 
those results. | 
‘| | one reason or another, compara- 
Letters which come to us from Sales | i ° “ . 
Management readers convince us thet we are | tiv ely few of the big American in- 


reaching the men who make decisions. land houses seem to know, or use 
, - ’ 


c---- I think you ought to know of this fact 9 


| 
our satisfaction. | 
| 
| 


Careful Shipping Necessary 


incerely yours, : 

oug lon V Prax: bh ; | Gili believes that first appearances 
gp Pn od ‘| | count for repeat sales with the cus- 

| | tomer at the other end. 

As a result, he personally spends 
‘|| much time planning the form of 
|| | packing to be used in making ship- 
ments to his clients. 


66 h ° h | Gili believes that it pays to take 
— Teac ing the men particular pains with packing for 


who make decisions” | eee, 


“Note the watering pans yonder,” 
|] | he said. “We found very soon that 
‘|| they would not nest to ship. We 
experimented, and we have settled 
on a carton box; so many boxes, 
‘|| then, to go to a crate. We then re- 
the leading manufacturing and jobbing concerns of 'f | viewed needs of each customer. We 
the United States as well as the advertising managers | found that with certain cases car- 
and agency executives. tons would not do. In the Argen- 
| tine, and in some other Latin 
American countries, a duty is as- 
sessed on every carton box brought 
in. To reimburse for that duty im- 
plies a lot of bother. We devised 
another form of packing for those 
clients. It pleased them and it has 
won us lots and lots of orders in 
the end.” 
Where possible, Gili insists that 
yu shipments for him shall be in 
é-3 , — packets easiest handled at the other 
1801 Leland Avenue, CHICAGO 19 West 44th St., NEW YORK al 
Again and again dealers in Cen- 
| tral and South America comment on 
his packing, better even than that 


In 1923, ‘‘Sales Management” carried the adver- 
tising of 41 newspaper publishers. These publishers 
believed in reaching the men responsible for sales in 


Up to August 1924, ‘“Sales Management” has | 
carried the advertising of 50 newspaper publishers, | 
many of the contracts being renewals for the fourth, 
fifth and sixth years. | 
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of the English exporters, who are 
notoriously careful to those ends. 

England, for one, does not crate 
pails for large shipments. Lawton 
does; placing long strips of iron 
about the series, insuring perfect ar- 
rival at the other end. 

Wares leave the factory F. O. B. 
New York, or else aboard the 
steamer. Sometimes wares are sent 
F. O. B. Laredo, on the Texas 
border. Every account is duly in- 
sured before it leaves the factory 
doors. Insurance is taken to cover 
interference by revolutionists, insur- 
rectionists even, should revolution 
or other uprising occur while on the 
way. 

“Barring the United States,” Gili 
says, “and here competition is so 
super-keen now—the Latin Ameri- 
can republics, Central and South 
America both, today afford the 
wholesale salesman who will go in 
pursuit, the very best large scale 
selling place in the world!” 


How Advertisers Neglect 
Inquiries 


Out of thirty-three coupons 
clipped from advertisements of na- 
tional advertisers, which appeared 
in one of the most prominent 
women’s periodicals, Arthur T. 
Freer, sales executive of the Burl- 
ington Basket Company, made up 
some interesting figures on the time 
it took these companies to respond 
to inquiries. 

One company answered in seven 
days, two in eight days, two in ten 
days, two in eleven days, four in 
twelve days, and the remainder in 
two weeks or more. Six answers 
came back in fourteen days, two in 
seventeen days, two in twenty-four 
days, and eight out of the thirty- 
three sent no response to the inquiry 
whatsoever. 

The coupons were sent out in the 
name of Mrs. A. T. Freer, and were 
chosen from concerns that rank 
among foremost national adver- 
tisers. 

These figures show clearly how 
careless sales departments are in the 
handling of consumer inquiries and 
how lax they are on immediate fol- 
low-up. Only one-third of the com- 
panies manifested enough interest 
in the inquiry to answer within two 
weeks and more than one-fourth of 
the total number allowed it to go 
without any follow-up whatsoever. 


| 


Days [1]2/3]415]617] 81/9/10] 11]12]13]14]15 
Required 7 
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DICK MAILER 
TYPEWRITER —————————— sin 


A Comparison 


he Universal Mfg. Co. had 30,000 pieces 
of mail to be sent to a list of Automobile 
Owners. They investigated the relative 
merits of typewriter and Dick Mailer ad- 
dressing and found it took 


Two typists 15 days to do the work; 

One Dick Mailer operator 1 day to 

do the work. 
A saving of 14 whole days, a cost of only 
$4.75 per M. And besides there are no 
mistakes in Dick Mailer work for they 
are eliminated mechanically. 


For definite quotation on the work you 
want done write our Nevada, Ia. office 


tha 
Reuben fi Donnelley 


Corporation- 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
NEVADA, IA. 
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One Salesman Who Didn’t Come In 


and “Wait For Better Times” 


When the House Thought Traveling Too Expensive 
He Covered the Country Via Telephone for $170 


By Spencer Janney Steinmetz 


President, John Steinmetz Sons, Boston, Massachusetts 


N the selling game—thirty years 

of it, during which I have sold 

goods in every city in the coun- 
try of over 10,000 population—I 
have seen many changes in the 
science of salesmanship. Indeed, I 
have seen it become a science. The 
“cut-and-dry” salesman, who fitted 
his sales methods to each particular 
buyer, but had no general plan, is 
gradually disappearing. The travel- 
ing man who depended for orders 
on a pocketful of cigars and had a 
breezy line of talk, gets nowhere 
nowadays. The fellow whose prin- 
cipal asset was his ability to put 
something over on his competitors, 
by secrecy or trickery, is as dead as 
the dodo. 

Although I have become the head 
of our firm, I’m still on the road— 
more of a salesman than ever. We 
are all brothers of the craft. We 
can succeed individually only as we 
exchange ideas and help to boost 
each other along; collectively we 
can succeed only through coopera- 
tion. 

Time to “Swap” Ideas 


And there never was a time when 
cooperation was so important as 
now. Swapping ideas and experi- 
ences is never more necessary for 
traveling men than in slack times. 
Selling science is the accumulation 
of the experiences of others and a 
period of business depression multi- 
plies the necessity for just that kind 
of science. How to get your propo- 
sition and your personality to the 
buyer at a minimum cost—that is 
the big problem of the salesman in 
times like these. 

Let me tell you how an experi- 
ence in Denver last winter has 
helped me to put science into sales- 
manship during the past twelve 
months. My line, which is hard- 
ware, was pretty dead. Many other 
houses were calling their men in 
from the road and my board of di- 
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rectors wired me, asking if I did not 
think I had better quit traveling 
until business picked up. 

One of the advantages of being 
the head of the firm is that you do 
not have to follow the suggestions 
of your board of directors. And I 
distinctly did not think I had better 
quit. I had a selling campaign all 
mapped out and hundreds of good 
customers’ orders would have been 
hung up in the air if I had called it 
off then. So I started traveling a 
new way—by long distance. I sat 
in a Denver hotel and covered the 
United States of America, Canada 
and Mexico by telephone. 


Warming Up the Wires 


A blizzard was raging © all 
through the Rocky Mountain 
States. The wind howled and the 
very building shook. I put in my 
list of calls, asking if there was very 
much danger of not getting many 
of them because of wires down. The 
answer was “No wires down so far 
as the division inspectors in all di- 
rections report.” 

Then came the report on my first 
call, which was to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and the fun began. “Wire 
ready in twor minutes,” .said the 
operator. No sooner had I finished 
it than the other calls began com- 
ing in. Five hundred miles south 
of Denver came in. Eleven hun- 
dred miles northeast from Colorado 
came in. Way down on the sunny 
shores of the Pacific Ocean a call 
was open. Way up in cold Mani- 
toba, where the snow was twenty 
feet deep, the operator said “All 
ready.” Chicago, with its grime 
and smoke, blinked at me through 
the fog and mist. St. Louis, where 
you could almost hear the rumbles 
of the great big paddle-wheel boats 
on the Mississippi, said “All ready.” 
Little Pueblo, in the midst of the 
Rocky Mountains, came in. The 
great flour-mill city of Minneapolis 
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shouted “Here Iam.” Kansas City, 
way down on the Kaw River, with 
its tens of thousands of cattle in the 
stockyards, bellowed back, “Here 
we are.” The great railroad term- 
inal in Washington, D. C., said “All 
ready.” Way down at Atlanta, 
Georgia, in the cotton fields, a girl’s 
voice with that delightful Southern 
accent which is so charming to a 
man’s ear, said “She was ready.” 

I kept at it two days, from seven 
o'clock in the morning until eleven 
o'clock at night. Right then and 
there I solved the question as to 
whether I was to keep on traveling. 
When our directors got the reports 
of results from that batch of tele- 
phone calls, they changed their 
minds about waiting for business to 
pick up. It had picked up. I have 
been traveling ever since and have 
just finished an 18,000-mile trip on 
which I have been selling by tele- 
phone every step of the way—only 
my “steps” have been hundreds of 
miles apart. My plan has been to 
select a city as a center, plot out the 
territory around it in the form of a 
sort of checkerboard and begin mak- 
ing my moves—by long distance. 


Phone Calls Pay 


Does it pay? Does it sell hard- 
ware? Does it produce “tonnage?” 
I have kept an accurate account of 
these campaigns and of exactly 
what I have expended, in time and 
money, in covering each territory. 
Here are some of the results—and 
they are illustrative, for I have had 
practically the same experience in 
every city selected as a center of 
operations: 

In Lansing, Mich., the circuit took 
in eighty miles north, east, south 
and west, including Kalamazoo, 
Bay City, Ann Arbor and other 
towns. My telephone tolls cost me 

24 and my profit was $380 and a 
continuous repeat right along after- 
wards by mail. 


ARE YOU THERE 
WITH THE GOODS? 


Often the little corner grocery succeeds in turning over 
greater sales in a day than some of its bigger competitors. 
The usual reason is that the corner grocery is right at hand 
where purchases and deliveries may be made without delay. 


What these corner groceries are to the consumer, so are the 
centralized distribution points of a manufacturer to the 
retailer—a vehicle of prompt service. 


Whether you serve the grocery trade or any trade your 
traffic problems are important among the many to be solved 
which will enable you to meet competition well prepared. 


Spot Stock in territorial warehouses, located in your salesmen’s 
busiest districts is the surest way of solving many of your 
perplexing traffic problems, and is likewise the surest manner 
of being there with the goods. 


Do you ever stop to consider the convenience; your own saving 
in labor and worry; the satisfaction and increased efficiency 
gained; to say nothing of the good-will promoted among your 
customers through this centralized spotting of stock? 


To think is to act, so why not look facts squarely in the face 
and become convinced that the consignment of large ship- 
ments to a single destination will not only free yourself from 
untold anxiety and annoyance, but will also enable vou to 
back your salesmen with the “Immediate Delivery” argument. 
Such an argument being often the direct cause for large orders. 


Your own branch office and warehouse cannot give more satis- 
factory service than COTTER public warehouses give. 


The cost of warehousing and distribution through THE W. 
LEE COTTER WAREHOUSE SYSTEM is right and in 
proper ratio to sales. With eight warehouses in Akron, 
Columbus, Mansfield and Toledo, Ohio, we are prepared to 
serve you in the Central States. 


Call your Traffic Manager’s attention 
to Cotterage ads in ‘‘Traffic Werld’’ 


heitdlee COTTER WAREHOUSE Company 
&stablished in 1882 
Akron, Columbus, Mansfield and Toledo 
Executive Offices at Mansfield,Ohio 
‘> 


OPERATING EIGHT MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSES LOCATED IN THE 
RAILROAD CENTERS OF OHIO 
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50 Church Street 


You are invited 


to attend 


The 1924 
National | 


Business Shows 


CHICAGO 


Week of September 15th — at the Coliseum 


NEW YORK 


Week of October 20th —at the 
69th Regiment Armory 


Enterprising manufacturers and dealers ex- 
hibit at the National Business Shows because 
they believe in the merit of their product and 
have a sincere desire to serve well those who 
seek the best methods, equipment, sundries 
and supplies for the modern office. 


Here in a few hours you can gather first 
hand information about the old and efficient 
methods for handling new problems as well 
as the new and improved ways of expediting 
old routine. 


Keep in touch with progress and the pro- 
gressive—you will find a cordial welcome at 
every booth. 


Tickets of admission furnished to business 
concerns and individuals upon request. 


Annual Business Show Company 


Frank E. Tupper, President 


New York Chicago. 


417 South Dearborn Street 
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From Richmond, Va., I tapped 
the West Virginia coal mine terri- 
tory, the James River towns, Nor- 
folk, Newport News and _ other 
cities. That was a bull’s eye. My 
tolls were $90 and my profits $940. 

Out of telephone calls from Madi- 
son, Wis., that cost me $22, I got 
sales for a total of $1,400 in four 
and a half hours. New Orleans put 
me in touch with Jackson, Miss.; 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Houston, Beau- 
mont and Corpus Christi, Tex. The 
tolls cost $34 and sales amounted to 
$1,900. 

Figure what it would cost in time 
and money to cover these territories 
personally, and you have the whole 
story so far as cutting costs is con- 
cerned. Added to this advantage of 
my method is the fact that, tied up 
as they are with many problems of 
their own, many customers prefer 
to have you transact business with 
them by telephone. They get down 
to business more quickly and place 
their orders with less loss of time 
all around. 


More Than Straight Selling 


Not all of my telephone business 
has been straight selling. From the 
east coast of Florida I picked up 
Havana and arranged a moratorium 
debt for the firm and sprinkled a 
little salt on some frozen credits 
and thawed them out. Also I got 
in touch with an agent who was 
making a steamer trip through the 
West Indies, gave him his new re- 
vised list and saved his trip from 
being a bad one. From Halifax I 
told firms in St. Johns, Montreal, 
Quebec, Three Rivers and Magog 
of the goods we are making in the 
United States and of our power to 
penetrate their markets and staved 
off their closing up contracts with 
English concerns in Birmingham 
and Manchester. 

We shall not get anywhere sitting 
around waiting for business to get 
better. There’s no room for pessi- 
mists among us traveling men. And 
there’s very little more room for 
optimists who have no facts to back 
up their rainbow pictures. Merely 
talking prosperity won't produce it. 
We've got to show results. 

We carry the torch of commerce. 
We owe it to ourselves, to our firms 
and to our country to quit waiting 
for business to turn the corner. It 
has already turned the corner for 
those of us who go after orders the 
right way. 


Adventures in Overseas | 


Selling 
(Continued from page 1336) 

is not as big as his firm, he should 
stay at home; if he is bigger he will 
succeed more certainly. 

3efore going to such countries as 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile or Peru, or 
in fact any of the South American 
republics, it is advisable to ascertain 
all about import duties and customs 
entries in every port he will stop off 
at, for the specifications in some 
places are virtually prohibitive. He 
should have everything weighed and 
marked net (the weight of the actual 
merchandise, tare weight of the 
merchandise plus its mountings or 
display coverings) and gross (the 
weight over all, including cratings 
and boxings). Before starting he 
should learn the classification under 
which his product is listed by every 
customs house that he may possibly 
declare it at, and know the duties 


WERE ALL GoiIne 
August 42 To AucusT i62 


HOWEVER THE SERVICE 
BRUT YOU CAN RELP AL 


FISHING “ 


AND MAGAZINE WILL BE Our AS USUAL 
OT BY SENDING IN YOUR ORDERS EARLY @ 


Wish Us Luck! 


HEN quitting time comes on Saturday, August 2nd 


all 


orders filled and all letters answered—the entire office and 


sales force of The Dartnell Corporation, as listed below, start on 
an all-at-once vacation until August 16th. Two full weeks of 
fishing, golf, tennis and loafing! Wish us luck! 


that he will have to pay. 


Handling Samples 


Usually it is permissible to de- 
clare samples by listing them, and 
having extra manifests to lodge with 
the customs authorities under de- 
posit of full duties which may be 
reclaimed in part or wholly when he 
identifies his samples against his in- 
voices and carries them along with 
him on his travels. Also, if he in- 
tends to bring his samples back 
with him to the United States, he 
should have them marked and listed 
at the United States Customs for 
identification on his return. 

At ports of call, even though he 
has observed all the customs regula- 
tions, he should ascertain exactly 
what are the requirements for sell- 
ing license or permit. Quite often 
these are very heavy and very com- 
plicated, and confiscation of samples 
must be safeguarded against bur- 
densome fines at some points on ac- 
count of unintentional infraction of 
rules and regulations. All this latter 
need for precaution may sound 
ominous and repellant, but with con- 
servative foresight it is not so. Sell- 
ing abroad is very much the same as 
selling at home, with the single dif- 


The Dartnell Staff 


J. C. ASPLEY, Pres. P. S. SALISBURY, V.-Pres. 


Editorial Department 
J. C. ASPLEY 

D. H. CoLcorp 

E. WHITMORE 

Roy JOHNSON 

LEON ALLEN BEROTH 
PAULINE MEANS 

A. R. HAHN 

D. DAVIES 

Mrs. A. O’HARA 

V. LINDBERG 


Sales Promotion 
C. M. ALDRED 
R. WINSBERG 
Mrs. K. C. Grotts 
L. NICKEL 
P. WOLFE 
EVELYN ANDERSON 
CECELIA L. ORMSBY 
AGNES MOLESHEAD 


Orders 
Mrs. MARBLEA LEMKE 
SYLVIA WINSBERG 
MARY PENDERY 
MILDRED WOLFF 
JEROME WEST 
M. KIMBALL 


Q. D. PEAKE 

F. MERRITT 

G. W. REISCHEL 
A. W. BREDE 
JOHN B. STUCKA 
JOHN HOFF 


P. S. SALISBURY 
M. V. REED 


J. E. WALSH 


OFFICERS 


Service Sales 
J. E. WEST 
C. R. SWENEY 
H. C, Peck 
H. B. Brown 
R. HERMANSON 
ALICE GUBBINS 
GERTRUDE MUGFORD 
LUCILLE DE LONG 


Mrs. NELLIE WILLIAMS 


Accounting 
J. T. KEMP 
M. W. Fry 
L. HERBERT 
Harry A. Day 
Betty Morton 
Mrs. F. MAAS 
MARIE RADDATZ 
F. COLBERT 
EVELYN Scott 
Roma C. SToucH 
DONALD WEST 
FLORENCE WALTERS 


Purchasing 
T. D. Rew 
JESSIE APP 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT 


R. A. CHATFIELD 
Wo. Foley 

T. A. VALVODA 
S. FLEISHER 
JAMES KELLEY 
J. ALDRIDGE 
HENRY KOERITZ 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


E. D. GooDELL 
S. D. KiILMARX 


LONDON OFFICE 


H. D. CARGILL 
R. A. TURNER 


M. D. AspLey, Sec. 
GENERAL OFFICES—CHICAGO 


Advertising Sales 
J. F. WEINTZ 
C. E. LovesJoy 
A. STERN 
Mrs. H. W. TAYLOR 


Field Representatives 
R. L. THOMAS 
E. W. DUNLOP 
Shipping 
Mrs. F. VANCE 
Roy BENSON 
L. PARNITKA 
H. SIEKERT 
MALVINA PHILLIPS 
E. BERGREN 
GERTRUDE KITCH 
CATHERINE HOFF 
RAY STUERMER 
ELMER SEDIN 
HELEN ANDERSON 
DAN HILL 


Circulation 


H. ERICKSON 
Mrs. C. L. Foor 
EMILY GIFFORD 
HvucH KEARNS 


V. E. BAUER 

L. ZELLNER 

A. ALEXA 

BESSIE STISKA 
JOSEPH WEKONEY 
CHRIST PAULICS 


VERA MACKEN 
ANNIE KRIES 


Miss KROSOFF 


J. T. Kemp, Treas. 


But don’t hold back your orders until we return. Someone will be here to see 
that you are not disappointed. And we will all come back on the sixteenth with 
renewed enthusiasm to help you in solving your sales problems. 


ference that one has to sell their 
way and not one’s own. Much has 
been said and heard about the 
“manana” tendency to put off deci- 
sions for later consideration, but 
really and truly this is merely a 
setting ahead of action 


The Dartnell Corporation 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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The Chain of Buying Thought 


Fa where I can consumer question, “Where Can I 
em Pet it?’ Buy It?” 


FREE 
SKETCH 
OFFER 


Linked Up With 
the Place of Sale 


S SOON as the desire to buy is 
awakened for your product — 

you must make certain that this desire 
can be satisfied. The act-of-buying 
chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link. How do you answer the great 


‘Good-Ad 


Window Signs of 
DECALCOMANIE 


That ‘‘Goes on Forever’’ 


Applied to thousande of store windows, 
point the way to the places of actual sale 
for many products. Attractive signs made 
of PERMANENT brilliant non-fading 
colors—perpetual reminders that continu- 
ally beckon passers-by to your wares. Good- 
Ad is unquestionably more economical 
than any other form of sign. 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 Fifth Ave., New York 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


Gentlemen:—Kindly send actual Decalcomanie samples, also illustrated literature 
“S” and FREE COLOR SKETCH, without obligation. 


Sign here 


NOTE:—To assist you in preparing color sketch, enclosed find copy of trade mark 
and other advertising matter. 
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conditions are understood. The 
Latin mind believes that when you 
are made intensely anxious to sell 
you will give the best price, and 
rock bottom is not touched until 
you reach that stage. 

Furthermore, confidence in your 
prospective intentions runs apace 
with a growing social acquaintance, 
as it were, and the art in selling in 
South America lies in ability to 
leave a prospect in such friendly at- 
titude that the next return call may 
dovetail on to the present one. Very 
broadly speaking, the matter of 
credit is not really speculative. 
Sound business relations are the 
basic standard that all responsible 
concerns are educated up to, and 
when once properly established need 
not be a source of anxiety. 


A Logical Source of Supply 


America is in a much better posi- 
tion today to capture Latin Amer- 
ican trade than ever before. The 
banking feature is soundly de- 
veloped, and in all of our larger 
banks there is a well informed de- 
partment that is in eminent position 
to protect your interests in every 
respect. The United States is the 
logical source from which new lines 
can be drawn. Shipping conditions 
have grown considerably and our 
southern neighbors are much more 
accessible than they were only a 
few years ago. Certainly this is the 
direction in which our own country 
should look for trade expansion, 
and it is in order for every American 
manufacturer to weigh very care- 
fully the opportunity that may be 
presented by these rapidly growing 
republics to establish a new and a 
wonderful outlet for enterprising 
activity. 


European countries continued to 
gain headway in oriental markets 
during 1923, says a recent Federal 
report. Drawing upon their rich 
colonies for even larger amounts of 
raw material than in 1922, their 
sales to these colonies continued to 
mount while the balance of Europe’s 
trade with the Far East showed a 
consistent increase in favor of 
Europe. 

Import and export statistics show 
that the Far East now has an eight 
per cent greater purchasing power 
than in 1913, in spite of effects of 
the war, and that Europe is selling 
its products to Oriental customers 
at the rate of thirty-four per cent 
over the pre-war year. 


Phoenix Mutual Finds Married Men 
Make Best Salesmen— If 


Wife’s Attitude Is Sympathetic Toward Their Work 
—Otherwise They Are Doomed to Failure Records Show 


; ) OUR salesman’s wife probably 
is not on your payroll. 
But she is either an asset or 
a liability in your business. 

This is an inescapable alternative, 
the recognition of which led to ex- 
haustive investigations on the part 
of one of the oldest life insurance 
companies in the United States. As 
is usual with investigations con- 
ducted: by insurance companies, an 
uncertainty became a certainty, and 
the married man immediately ob- 
tained a higher rating as a sales- 
man, because his wife was definitely 
established on the credit side of the 
ledger. 

“But how are you able to say that 
the wives of your salesmen are al- 
ways assets to your company?” I 
asked Winslow Russell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 


“We make sure of that before the 
salesman is employed,” was the sur- 
prising reply. 


The Wife’s Influence 


Therein lies the whole story of 
the effective way in which the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has been able to show a 
consistently higher volume of sales 
made by their married salesmen as 
compared with bachelors. 


“An applicant who is married 
might pass all our other tests, and 
might measure up to every other 
standard of grading, but if his wife 
were not fully sympathetic with his 
desire to sell life insurance, he 
would be automatically disquali- 
fied,” continued Mr. Russell. 


“We are not content with making 
absolutely sure that an applicant for 
a position as salesman is thoroughly 
sold on the job. His wife must be 
sold as well. If it is determined that 
she is not sympathetic with his de- 
sire to sell life insurance, and par- 
ticularly to sell insurance for our 
company, the prospect is immedi- 
ately eliminated.” 


By Charles S. Frederick 


\ simpler plan could not be con- 
ceived of. Therefore, the next 
question that occurred to me was: 

“But are you thoroughly con- 
vinced that failure of the wife to 
approve the kind of work her hus- 
band is doing is sufficient ground on 
which to reject an otherwise well 
qualified applicant?” 

Mr. Russell replied with a long 
list of concrete instances in the ex- 
perience of Phoenix Mutual to 


prove his point. One will suffice 
here, because it is thoroughly 
typical. 


Insist on Favorable Attitude 

When Phoenix Mutual first be- 
gan to reject applicants whose wives 
were not thoroughly sympathetic 
with the plans of their husbands, an 
application was received from a man 
who seemed to measure up to every 
requirement. Then came the usual 
question: 

“What is your wife’s attitude 
toward your decision to sell life 
insurance?” 

“IT make the decisions in 
family,” was the reply. 

But the question was_ insisted 
upon. Finally the applicant made 
the statement that he had discussed 
his plans with his wife, and she was 
favorable to them. But the com- 
pany failed to establish this favor- 
able attitude through interview with 
the wife. 

Two months later, after the com- 
pany had gone to considerable ex- 
pense to train the salesman, he 
terminated his contract. Upon in- 
vestigation it was proved to the 
company’s entire satisfaction that 
the only reason for the termination 
was the unfavorable attitude of the 
salesman’s wife toward the work he 
Was engaged in. 

In the case of the salesman de- 
pending entirely or in part upon 
commissions for his income, a co- 
operative attitude on the part of the 
wife is doubly important, Mr. Rus- 
sell contends. 


my 
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“Look at that report,” he said, by 
way of illustration. 

It was a report of commissions 
earned in 1923 by a Phoenix Mutual 
salesman, running well up into five 
figures. 

“The first year that man worked 
for us, I was afraid every month 
would be his last,” said Mr. Rus- 
sell. “But for his wife’s confidence 
in his contract, he would not have 
been with us three months. When 
he accepted the contract he was liv- 
ing in an attractive home in which 
he had a substantial equity. By the 
end of the fourth month of his ac- 
tivity as an insurance salesman, he 
had found it necessary to sell his 
home and move to an apartment, 
because his earnings fell consider- 
ably short of his former salary in 
another line of work. At the end 
of six months he was forced to move 
to a still smaller apartment, and to 
sell his automobile and part of his 
furniture. 


Policy Is Mutually Helpful 


“We were beginning to doubt our 
judgment in taking him into our or- 
ganization. But his wife was game. 
With every discouragement she was 
ready with a growing spirit of con- 
fidence in her husband’s ultimate 
success. At the end of the year the 
tide began to turn. They have re- 
gained all they lost during that 
first year, with interest many times 
over. Today this man is among our 
leading producers, and each year he 
is hanging up a higher record.” 

It must not be inferred that the 
Phoenix Mutual meddles in the 
family life of its salesmen. The co- 
operative attitude of the wife enters 
in mainly as a selective feature. But 
coincident with the development of 
the company’s method of selection 
there has been created a spirit of 
mutual understanding between the 
members of the Phoenix organiza- 
tion which has been helpful in many 
directions. 


Recently one of the younger 
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salesmen, who had been making a 
promising record, showed a decided 
slump. The district manager under 
whom he was working could assign 
no cause for the falling off in sales. 
Finally the salesman volunteered 
the information that he was having 
domestic difficulties. His story re- 
vealed a typical case of a misunder- 
standing growing out of trivialities. 
Instead of going to the office of an 
attorney, and probabiy setting in 
motion the machinery for a subse- 
quent divorce, the salesman brought 
his wife to the district manager. A 
few minutes of friendly discussion 
cleared up the entire difficulty. In 
the next thirty days the salesman 
broke all his previous records. 


The first few months of a sales- 
man’s employment almost invariably 
establish his success or failure. It 
is during this period, above all 
others, that a cooperative attitude 


on the part of the wife is regarded 
as absolutely essential, the Phoenix 
Mutual contends. 


Considering married and unmar- 
ried salesmen in the aggregate, 
without respect to the selective sys- 
tem developed by Phoenix Mutual, 
this company has been able to de- 
velop some highly interesting sta- 
tistics. For instance, out of one 
hundred salesmen having no de- 
pendents, whose records were ex- 
amined, fifty-one showed mediocre 
performance or actual failure, while 
forty-nine had succeeded. In con- 
trast to this exhibit are the records 
of one hundred married salesmen, 
fifty-nine of whom had definitely 
established their success in their 
chosen field, while only forty-one 
had failed to measure up to the 
standard. 


Still another interesting phase of 
the situation was revealed by ex- 


amination of the records of one 


hundred salesmen having two or 
more dependents. Out of this class, 
sixty-three had established records 
which placed them definitely in the 
success column, while only thirty- 
seven had fallen below the estab- 
lished standard. 


So even though you fail to estab- 
lish definitely whether your individ- 
ual salesman’s wife is an asset to 
your business, the odds are in his 
favor. And if he has one or more 
children, there is a still greater 
chance for his success. 

But Phoenix Mutual insists that 
the only really satisfactory plan is 
to make sure in advance that the 
salesman will enter your organiza- 
tion with the complete cooperation 
of his family, in addition to the 
other sales equipment he may have. 

Years of statistical compilations 
convincingly bear out their conten- 
tion. 


Fitting the Sales Plan to Present Day Buying 


well. Our salesmen have something 
definite to present, something that 
has an air of newness to it, and a 
plan with which they can talk 
profits to the dealer. We have had 
no trouble at all in selling the dealer 
who had put in the tissue envelope 
styles, since they were already sold 
on the new package idea, and the 
balanced assortment plus the one- 
twelfth dozen fill-in feature cinched 
the sale. In addition to the stock- 
keeping advantages of a boxed line 
where the goods are easily soiled, 
the new boxes may be used in build- 
ing an attractive window display. 

Not only that, but whereas there 
were many dealers who wouid not 
buy the one-quarter dozen assort- 
ment in the tissue envelope, we find 
many can be sold the packet idea 
because of its uniqueness and un- 
usualness from the standpoint of 
investment and turnover. 

In order to present the idea effec- 
tively, the Earl & Wilson salesmen 
were equipped with a 9x12 folder 
containing a broadside printed in 
two colors. This contained a direct 
message from the company to the 
dealer stressing the idea of turnover 
and telling how our “line” plan of 
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‘Tendencies 


(Continued from page 1340) 


buying six dozen shirts of two 
standard styles in a graduated as- 
sortment of sizes would mean 
greater convenience and more profit. 

It contained illustrations of the 
new packet, and a chart showing 
just what sizes and amounts made 
up the complete “line.” Another 
chart was reproduced showing com- 
parative percentages of sales on 
haberdashery items, emphasizing 
that forty per cent of business is 
done in shirts alone. 

To every dealer who buys the Ox- 
lawn line, the company offers a 
complete shirt advertising and mer- 
chandising plan, consisting of dif- 
ferent sizes and kinds of newspaper 
layouts, and attractive counter 
cards. A description of this offer, 
together with reproductions of some 
of the advertisements, was included 
in the broadside. This folder was 
used not only by salesmen in intro- 
ducing the plan, but also was sent 
out to build up mail distribution in 
territories not covered by represen- 
tatives. 

Our salesmen have been present- 
ing the Oxlawn line since May, and 
all indications are that the idea is 
fundamentally sound, and that it is 
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going to prove a repeater with the 
trade. It is undoubtedly going to 
give us a fairly substantial increase 
in our plain white shirt distribution. 

3ehind the whole plan is the idea 
of simplification and standardization 
of lines. 


It has been the judgment of a cer- 
tain group of business men that 
simplification and_ standardization 
meant a lessened usage of the article 
by the consumer because a fewer 
number of articles would be bought 
due to the elimination of the large 
variety feature. 

However, Earl & Wilson believe 
that with the proper presentation 
plans, dealers can do a greater busi- 
ness in a few styles through rapid 
turnover and with rapid small order 
replacement privileges than they 
can through carrying a great variety 
of stock that involves a heavy in- 
vestment. Undoubtedly two of the 
big factors in the success of our ap- 
plication of the standardization idea 
is that styles and fabrics of known 
demand were chosen only after care- 
ful investigation, and that the goods 
were backed by a double guarantee 
to the consumer—that of the manu- 
facturer and of the dealer. 


Royalty Entertains Ad Men at 


London Convention 
A. A. C. of W. Re-elects Lou Holland as President, 


and Selects Houston as 1925 Convention City 


OTABLES from all parts of 
the British Empire joined 


hands with leaders of Brit- 
ish business in welcoming delegates 
to the twentieth convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World held in London June 14th to 
19th. It was, in every respect, a 
great international convention, with 
delegates from far off India, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, from nearby 
Holland, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, not forgetting the 1,600 
delegates who came from all parts 
of the United States, as well as a 
big delegation from Canada. 

In a sense, the convention was 
more than just another advertising 
meeting—the Britishers handling 
their first convention seemed to 
grasp the world-wide significance 
of this opportunity given them last 
year at Atlantic City, and over- 
looked no chances for making the 
convention internationally signifi- 
cant—a power for a better under- 
standing between races and coun- 
tries—an influence for a new era in 
world trade and affairs. 


Services At Westminster 


The “Lancastria” and “The Re- 
public” carried the largest delega- 
tions from the states; both ships 
were met by enthusiastic welcoming 
committees, headed by John Ches- 
hire and C. Harold Vernon. The 
Lord Mayor of Southampton par- 
ticipated in the welcoming cere- 
monies prior to the departure of 
the special trains which took the 
delegation to London, where they 
were welcomed by an entourage of 
notables headed by the Lord Mayor 
of London and prominent men in all 
walks of British life—trade, com- 
merce, shipping, manufacturing and 
politics. 

One of the outstanding events of 
the convention was the service in 
Westminster Abbey, where the cor- 
onation ceremonies of most of Eng- 
land’s rulers have been held for 
centuries, and where lie buried 
England’s kings and great men. 
Here an inspiring sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Durham. 


The next day’s sessions were held 
at Wembley, the scene of the vast 
British Empire Exhibition which is 
drawing thousands of visitors from 
all parts of the world. This exhibi- 
tion is a marvelous portrayal on a 
gigantic scale of the vast resources 
of the British empire—from the tex- 
tile industries of old England itself 
to the rubber of Malaya and the 
agriculture of Australia. 


Hear Prominent Speakers 


The surprise which the Britishers 
promised was delivered in the form 
of an address from none other than 
His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales. The Prince called attention 
to the international importance of 
the convention and told the visitors 
that in his opinion advertising elim- 
inated waste in industry, reduced 
unemployment and cut distribution 
costs. Frank B. Kellogg, American 
Ambassador, and j. H. Thomas, 
Colonial Secretary, also spoke at 
this session. 


Other prominent speakers at the 
various sessions were Lou Holland, 
president of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World; J. R. 
Clyne, leader of the House of Com- 
mons; Francis H. Sisson, of the 
Guarantee Trust Company, New 
York; John Cheshire, managing di- 
rector of Lever Bros.; James D. 
Mooney, president, General Motors 
Export Company; The Right Hon. 
Sir Philips Lloyd Greame, former 
president of the Board of Trade, and 
Lord Levelhulme of Port Sunlight 
fame. 


The convention pledged itself to 
the cause of peace, reelected Lou 
Holland as president for another 
year, and selected Houston, Texas, 
as the 1925 convention city. It will 
be remembered that Houston with- 
drew its bid for the 1924 convention 
last year at Atlantic City, and threw 
its support to the British delegates. 
This courtesy was returned enthu- 
siastically by the British delegates 
this year in their ardent support of 
Houston’s claims for the next con- 
vention. 
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To 


Manufacturers 


FASSETT & JOHNSON offer a 
complete Marketing, Selling and 
Distributing Organisation of many 
years’ reputation and standing in 


Great Britain 
Australia 
New Zealand 
South Africa 
Irish Free State 


FASSETT & JOHNSON specialise 
in the Marketing of Proprietaries 
and Branded Goods in the above 
Territories. 


Fassett & Johnson 


Ltd. 


86, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1. Eng. 
Trish Free State: 

2, BERESFORD PLACE, DUBLIN 
Australasia: 

233, CLARENCE ST., SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
South Africa: 

15, BREE ST., CAPE TOWN 


Represented in India and also in 
European Countries 


Will Money in the 
Bank Help 
Salesmen Sell ? 


Who makes the best salesman— 
the improvident, irresponsible fel- 
low with “home worries”—or the 
man with money in the bank? 


Thrifty, independent salesmen 
seldom “flirt” with sidelines. The 
salesman who feels “safe” finan- 
cially is not taking long chances on 
going into business for himself. 


What a Salesman 
Should Know 


About Finance 
By J. C. Aspley 


is a commonsense, coat-pocket-size book 
on thrift for salesmen. It points out 
the advantages of saving money in an 
entirely new way. Makes salesmen con- 
tent with their jobs and shows them 
that their best bet is to make and save 
money where they are. It also opens a 
salesman’s eyes to the importance of 
conserving the company’s money as 
well as his own. 


$1.10 on Approval 
The Dartaell Corporation 


1801 Leland Avenue 
Chicago 
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The Judgment of 
—MITITCHELLS 


Advertisers, whose names are house- 
hold words, in all parts of the world, 
have placed their publicity arrange- 
ments in our hands and have been 
guided by the Mitchell judgment. 
We use the word “judgment” 
deliberately, because in these days 
successful advertising is not entirely 
a matter of clever words, interest- 
compelling pictures, or large and 
expensive spaces in widely circulating 
journals. It is much more impor- 
tant that the advertiser should bring 
to his aid long trained, experienced 


and thoroughly skilled judgment. 
If the judgment at the base of the 
recommendations is at fault, then 
the whole of the subsequent 
schemes, no matter how ably 
handled, must fail. 

We offer to advertisers in the Home 
British market, and in the markets of 
the British Dominions Overseas, and 
also on the Continent of Europe, the 
expert service and guidance of 
men who have had experience of 
many successful national and inter- 


national publicity campaigns. 


C. MITCHELL & CO LTD 


—Advertising — 
BRITISH, BRITISH DOMINIONS OVERSEAS, EUROPEAN 
MITCHELL HOUSE, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C.l 


C) 
*f Wi 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY 
Seventy-nintti Annual Issse. NOW READY, 
$1-50 post free. “the Standard Work ef 
Reference with respect te the Press.”’— TIMES. 


ITT 


The Mitchell 
Advertising Agency 


has been associated for many years in Great 
Britain and other countries in the Western 
Hemisphere with the following well-known 
American Advertising :— 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR. 
INGERSOLL WATCHES. 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO. 


GRAPE-NUTS. 
POST TOASTIES. 
SLOAN’S LINIMENT. 
IDEAL RADIATORS. LIQUID VENEER. 
CALIFORNIA SYRUP OF FIGS. 
SEABURY & JOHNSON. 
CUTICURA. 
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Are Retailers Unable To Appreciate 
Real Purpose of Advertising? 


By William L. Day 


Vice-President, J. H. Cross Company, Philadelphia 


If any of our readers were alarmed by the article, “Why National Advertisers Are ‘In Dutch’ 
With Some Retailers” (July SALES MANAGEMENT) they will appreciate the keen analysis of the 
retailers’ faulty reasoning with reference to national advertising. Mr. Day writes from experi- 
ence gained both as a retail and a national advertising executive whose careful studies of the 
relation of national advertising to retail merchandising enable him to write with unusual 
clarity and a thorough understanding of both national and retail merchandising problems. 


r NHE article entitled “Why 
National Advertisers Are ‘In 
Dutch’ With Some _ Re- 

tailers,’ appearing in the July is- 
sue of “Sales Management” is most 
interesting and helpful, but I am 
writing to inquire why it cannot be 
supplemented with other articles 
written from a somewhat different 
viewpoint. 

In order to establish the ground 
for my contention that something 
of this sort is necessary to enable 
your readers to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the value of national ad- 
vertising and a nationally known 
brand let me review briefly some 
points. 

In the first place, it is an axiom in 
any kind of an investigation of the 
attitude of retailers toward national 
brands that the retailer is unsympa- 
thetic. The most concrete evidence 
of this attitude is obtainable among 
department stores which, almost 
universally, will voice an entire lack 
of sympathy with any manufac- 
turer’s attempt to establish public 
demand for any product. The least 
inimical to the manufacturer’s inter- 
ests are druggists and grocers. 


Are Retailers Unsympathetic? 


Likewise, when we come to ex- 
amine the retailer’s attitude we find 
that when he is himself a sufficiently 
large advertiser to exercise consider- 
able influence in his community he 
instantly resents any manufacturer’s 
attempt to rival that influence. 
When a retailer is not a locally large 
advertiser he feels the same dislike 
of the power of the manufacturer 
but, as in the case of the druggists 
and grocers quoted in your article, 
he is less likely to voice that dislike 
and he is generally willing to admit 
that if the manufacturer did not do 


national advertising the sales of the 
product would inevitably lag. 


Your investigator has gone to the 
most powerful retailers in most 
cases. Department stores, furni- 
ture stores, haberdashers, hardware 
stores, etc., are generally advertisers 
on some scale. In an experience 
covering many years of investigat- 
ing markets for many products I 
have found very few retailers of this 
class who were willing voluntarily 
to express sympathy with a manu- 
facturer’s attempt to control part of 
a market by the establishment of a 
nationally advertised brand. In the 
main all interviews revolve around 
the same contention. The retailer 
claims that national advertising in- 
creases the cost of the merchandise 
to the consumer. 


Wasteful Retail Advertising 


lis contention is correct in that 
he is able in many fields to buy al- 
most equal quality for a smaller 
price. And it is just as true in many 
industries at present that the manu- 
facturers who are obliged to submit 
to the retailers’ demands as to price 
are either going out of business or 
are making little headway in earn- 
ings or surplus. The most pro- 
nounced examples of this are to be 
seen in the case of the garment 
trades where there are many failures 
each year, many abandonments of 
an effort to establish a business, and 
where retailers are not only power- 
ful but are also heavy and, I believe, 
most inefficient and wasteful adver- 
tisers. If the retailer who points 
out his ability to obtain equally 
good merchandise from non-national 
advertisers at lower prices actually 
secures this advantage at the ex- 
pense of the manufacturer and, be- 
cause of his own wastefulness both 
in advertising and in merchandising, 
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fails to pass the advantage along to 
the public, can it be claimed that he 
has served any economic purpose? 


This claim that national advertis- 
ing costs the public money is a 
favorite contention of retailers. Per- 
sonally I believe that even the most 
powerful and well-informed men in 
the retail field are so ignorant of 
any well-founded theory of eco- 
nomics, that they are incapable of 
discerning the fact that the national 
advertiser's prices (based on aver- 
ages) are right and that their price 
advantages secured from other 
manufacturers are such that if they 
were applied generally to all lines 
of business the entire manufacturing 
fabric of the country would break 
down. Furthermore, I spent a num- 
ber of years in charge of advertising 
for a retail store of national import- 
ance and I so thoroughly distrust 
the retailer’s breadth of vision that 
I firmly believe he would be willing 
to sacrifice any or all manufacturing 
to a temporary price advantage ac- 
cruing to him. 


National Advertising Is Creative 


As a rule no national advertising 
costs on the average over six per 
cent. In the toilet products and 
drug products fields it is quite true 
that the cost is sometimes as high as 
thirty-three per cent. On the whole, 
however, the tax upon the public is 
no more than six per cent and in 
many products (especially neces- 
sities, such as food products) is very 
much less. It is also a fact that a 
very large part of al! national ad- 
vertising is creative in character, or 
educational, if you prefer that term. 
It is designed to create a market 
where no market heretofore has 
existed; examples are such cam- 
paigns as those of the fruit and nut 
cooperatives, paint manufacturers, 
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etc. Other examples are Cutex, the 
present advertising of Listerine and 
scores more which I have neither 
space nor time to enumerate. In 
these campaigns the manufacturers 
either collectively or individually 
sought to establish a new market. 

No retailer ever does any advertis- 
ing which is not strictly and simply 
competitive. His only effort is to 
drag a little trade away from the 
fellow down the street. Witness his 
constant destruction of his legiti- 
mate profit on advertised lines as 
proof. Therefore, retail advertising 
is always competitive advertising 
and as such it creates nothing eco- 
nomically. It is and always will be 
a definite tax upon the consumer. 

As prices rose during the past few 
years the retailer has felt more and 
more this condition in his advertis- 
ing and he has felt it equally in 
wages, overhead costs, etc. His only 
remedy has been to find manufac- 
turing sources of supply willing to 
absorb the consequences of his in- 
efficient advertising and his lack of 
ability in handling his organization. 
Since the country was considerably 
over-machined because of the arti- 
ficial stimulus of the war he has suc- 
ceeded admirably in many indus- 
tries. He is now willing to give to 
your interviewer a very cocky talk 
in which he blames the manufac- 
turer very cheerfully. 


Analyzing the Situation 


There is a simple way in which 
the ethical right of this whole mat- 
ter can be established. Take a few 
nationally famous newspapers (such 
as the Philadelphia “Evening Bulle- 
tin,’ the New York “Times,” the 
Chicago “Tribune,” etc.) and check 
the volume of retail advertising 
against the volume of national ad- 
vertising. Any fair-minded  ob- 
server will be overwhelmed with the 
result. Take the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” the “American Magazine,” 
the “Ladies’ Home Journal,’ “De- 
lineator,’ “Pictorial Review” and 
the other wheelhorses of national 
advertising campaigns and charge to 
the cities mentioned the cost of the 
campaigns conducted by national 
advertisers in these cities. A few 
articles written along these lines 
would involve considerably more 
expense than the getting of mere 
interviews in which no facts or fig- 
ures are published and in which 
prejudices are permitted free play, 
but the result would establish some 
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truths which are much needed in the 
merchandising situation in which 
we find ourselves today. 

You may possibly consider my 
letter biased but it irritates me a 
great deal to see the same old stuff 
coming from the retailer year after 
year and I cannot see why some un- 
biased authority like yourselves does 
not undertake an investigation of 
the costs of retail advertising vs. 
national advertising which would 
establish facts instead of personal 
opinions. Just recently I saw some 
figures obtained at great pains and 
with much difficulty from a news- 
paper publisher which proved what 
many of us in the national field have 
long suspected: That the newspaper 
publisher was actually making more 
money out of national advertising 
after paying the agencies, the spe- 
cial representatives, etc., than he 
made from the enormously greater 
volume of retail advertising; in 
other words, it was the right of the 
national advertiser to expect in the 
near future the flat rate plan for 
which he has always contended. And 
if the flat rate plan really went into 
effect in newspapers all over the 


country you can imagine for your- 
self the contraction of retail space 
which would result. With this con- 
traction would come a correspond- 
ingly great weakening of the re- 
tailer’s power, so that a few years of 
such operation would see a very 
different attitude on his part. 


Please remember that I have 
spent quite a bit of my life in the 
service of retailers, that I have also 
been a national advertising man- 
ager, and that I am not an agency- 
trained man with no knowledge of 
the retail problems. There is no 
doubt that ethical wrongs exist 
among manufacturers and_ that 
many of them are asking more for 
their merchandise than the mer- 
chandise is worth. But cases of this 
kind are very rare in a_buyer’s 
market such as we now have; this 
fact must be apparent upon the face 
of general over-production in most 
industries. Similarly it can be made 
apparent that the retailer is not 
handing on the advantage which he 
obtains from present market condi- 
tions and that in many cases he is 
wasting his margin in purely com- 
petitive and speculative selling. 


When Your Product Loses Its Sales Kick 


(Continued from page 1352) 


freshen up the salesman’s story and 
add a new interest in the product 
itself, for the salesmen have a 
definite idea to put over every time 
an improvement is made; more than 
that, they have a mighty good ex- 
cuse to call on all the old prospects 
who have continued to remain unin- 
terested in the old design. 

A case which illustrates the value 
of improvements is described by an 
office appliance salesman. He had 
been calling for several years on a 
big prospect who invariably said, 
“Oh, I know all about your product 
—it doesn’t fit my needs, so there 
is no use considering it.” When the 
company brought out an improve- 
ment, the salesman called to show 
it. “Oh, there isn’t any use in going 
into that,” the prospect said. “I’ve 
seen it hundreds of times.” “But 
you haven’t seen our new steel con- 
struction,” countered the salesman, 
“we've adopted some new ideas 
which I am sure will interest you.” 

With that as a basis of his talk 
he went on and showed his product 
to the prospect, whose interest 
gradually grew warmer. Before he 
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left he had the order in his pocket, 
yet there was no appreciable differ- 
ence in the performance of the de- 
vice, even though certain new ideas 
had been adopted. As a matter of 
fact, the prospect had been unim- 
pressed by the first salesman who 
showed him the device, and had 
turned all the others down on the 
grounds that he knew all about it, 
when, as a matter of fact, he knew 
next to nothing, because the first 
salesman was not enough of a sales- 
man to leave a definite impression 
with him. 

Salesmen are just human enough 
to become tired of a product—to 
think that competitive products are 
better, or have more selling points. 
One of the very best ways to enlist 
a new interest in a product is to give 
it a new twist of some kind—a new 
type of package, make a slight im- 
provement, or add some feature that 
gives the salesmen something new 
to talk about. It relieves them of 
what they think is the hopelessness 
of telling the same old story day in 
and day out, and puts new life into 
their sales talks. 


Uncle Sam to Go’ Sherlocking”’ 
for New Export Information 


(Continued from page 1368) 


separate setting forth of the facts 
on the markets for garden tractors, 
wheel tractors, track-laying tractors. 
steam tractors and tractors required 
for special purposes, such as road 
building. 

This tractor survey is a good one 
with which to illustrate how one of 
these Commerce explorations of for- 
eign markets makes contact with the 
commercial selling forces here in the 
United States. To begin with, the 
questionnaire, which is sent as a tap 
of information to all Uncle Sam’s 
branch offices throughout the world, 
carries many questions designed to 
elicit the sort of information that 
sales managers particularly desire. 
Thus, the tractor blank provides 
space for extended “remarks” on 
whether there are tractor “demon- 
strations” in the individual market 
reported upon, whether these are 
regular or irregular, and how con- 
ducted. Lists of dealers are de- 
manded, and the government re- 
porter is supposed to send to the 
home office at Washington all the 
facts as to sales methods in use in 
his territory and what sales methods 
he would recommend to American 
pioneers if they are not to follow 
the conventional technique. 


The Tractor Survey 


In the case of each survey, such 
as the tractor market quiz, the stan- 
dard questionnaire—which has been 
submitted to and approved by rep- 
resentative sales interests in the in- 
dustry concerned—is sent to more 
than three hundred field represen- 
tatives of the government—consular 
officers, commercial agents, etc. The 
replies come in over an interval of 
several months, dictated by the dis- 
tance to be transmitted and the im- 
portance of the market and the vol- 
ume of information to be gathered 
in consequence. In order, however, 
that sales managers may be enabled 
to turn around quickly on the in- 
formation, each report of any con- 
sequence is mimeographed promptly 
upon receipt, and a copy sent to 
each sales manager whose name is 
on the official list of exporters at the 
Department of Commerce. When 
all reports are in covering a coun- 
try or a geographical grand division, 


the data is consolidated and its sig- 
nificance interpreted in a bulletin or 
special report. 

Sellers of American-made radio 
apparatus will know much more of 
their chances in the world’s markets 
after the Commerce Bureau has sat- 
isfied its curiosity as of date of 1924- 
25. The effort to sense the world 
demand for Diesel and semi-Diesel 
engines is another up-to-date pro- 
ject on the program. Exemplifying 
its effort to keep close to the news it 
may also be mentioned that the au- 
tomotive division of the Bureau of 
Commerce has laid all its plans to 
watch closely and report promptly 
the effect of the removal, after 
August 1, of the duty of 33% per 
cent that has heretofore hobbled 
American automobiles entering 
Great Britain. It is to be borne in 
mind that the leveling of this tariff 
barrier is calculated not only to 
boost sales of American cars and ac- 
cessories in the United Kingdom, 
but it is liable to have revolutionary 
effect—the nature of which cannot 
be forecast—on the manufacture of 
cars in Canada by United States 
manufacturers in order to have the 
benefit of the preferential duties 
which are now to be upset. 


The prosperity of the Irish Free 
State is so entirely bound with that 
of Britain, that the speech delivered 
by Mr. J. B. Meers, C.B., at the 
annual meeting of the National 
Bank, Limited, is of great interest. 
Mr. Meers said that the general 
election had placed a stable govern- 
ment in power, and the previous un- 
settlement of the country, which 
had existed for some years, had 
come to an end. The loan of 
£10,000,000 had met with remark- 
able success, and the quotation at 
about three per cent premium had 
been one of the outstanding fea- 
tures during the last half year. In 
fact, the loan was oversubscribed 
by more than £2,000,000, and this 
almost entirely by the Irish public. 
The result may fairly be taken as 
an indication of the Free State’s in- 
creasing confidence in its own finan- 
cial strength under a growing sys- 
tem of careful and firm administra- 
tion. 
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Departmental 
Manager 


Wanted 


THE MAN WE WANT DOES 
NOT OFTEN read these ads, but 
if your ambition is beyond your 
present position and are sure that 
you can show a reliable record as 
to honesty and character, ability to 
merchandise, and have had at least 
five years’ experience in the office- 
supply and furniture game, we 
have an opportunity rare and full 
of promise and will entertain your 
application. Prefer a man between 
the age of twenty-eight and thirty- 
five. Age is less important, how- 
ever, than CONSTANT STUDY, 
AN ALERT MIND, AND WORK. 
He will be associated with a con- 
servative, highly rated firm which 
in fifteen years has developed a 
state-wide reputation. He will be 
located in a town of approximately 
one hundred thirty-five thousand 
population, where living conditions 
are ideal. We will not reply to a 
letter that does not give a complete 
synopsis of your past achievements, 
age, nationality, and _ references. 


Include a photograph if you have 
one. 


TOM W. COLLINS 


Secretary-Treasurer 
315-317 West Main Street 
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Oklahoma City, Okla. 
from a” 


$22, 000 Letter ! 


$22,896.20 worth of merchandise 
sold with a single one-page 
“form” letter at a total cost of 
$136.05. Send 25c for a copy of 
“Postage Magazine,” and an ac- 
tual copy of this letter will be 
sent gratis. If you sell, you 
need “Postage,” which tells how 
to write Sales-Producing Let- 
ters, Folders, Booklets, House 
Magazines. Subscription $2 a 
year for 12 numbers chock full 
of usable, cashable ideas. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St., New York 


eye :) 
Mailing Lists 
We are prepared to furnish you 
mailing lists of every classification 


all July, 1924, guaranteed 98%. Ask 
for our General Price List showing 


4,000 classifications and 52 page 
Red Book itemizing them by states. 
Very valuabie information and costs 
you nothing. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 
166f West Adams Street, Chicago 
Established 1880 Phone Franklin 1182 
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Problems in Jobber Sales 
BENTLEY P. NEFF 


President, F. A. Patrick & Co., Duluth, 
Manufacturers and Jobbers 


Problems in House-to-House Selling 


F. S. BEVERIDGE 
Vice-President and Director of Sales, Fuller 
Brush Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Problems in Market Research 
R. O. EASTMAN 
Of R. O. Eastman, Inc., Cleveland ; Former 
Advertising Manager, Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes Co. 


Men Who Will Help Us Answer 


Your Sales Problems 


Problems in Export Selling 
HENRY H. MORSE 
Chief, Domestic Distribution Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
Formerly Sales and Export Manager, 
Regal Shoe Company 


Sales Cost Practices 


JAMES P. McGREGOR 
Certified Public Accountant 
Chicago 


Personnel Problems 


B. J. WILLIAMS 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Problems Regarding Advertising 


CHARLES W. MEARS 
Counsellor in Marketing, Formerly Advertising 
Director, Winton Company, Cleveland 


Problems in Salesmanship 
WILLIAM MAXWELL 
General Sales Manager, American Safety Razor 
Corporation ; Founder, William Maxwell 
Institute of Salesmanship 


Problems in Industrial Selling 
GEORGE S. WHYTE 


President, MacWhyte Company, Manufacturers 
of Wire Rope, Kenosha, Wis. 


The Ever-Present Problem Of 
Splitting Commissions 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We have two city salesmen dividing the 
city at Madison Street, one man working all 
territory north of Madison and one all the 
territory south of Madison for enrollments 
in our business courses. One of these men 
has been in our employ for something like 
twelve years and naturally has enrolled a 
large number of students on the north side. 
He is exercising the privilege of calling on 
certain numbers of his students on the north 
side and securing leads from them. 


The north side man objects to this ar- 
rangement. Under our plan our salesmen 
follow their personally developed leads no 
matter where obtained. For instance, if the 
man on the north side makes a call on 
Superior Street (which is in the north side 
man’s territory) and in talking with a pros- 
pect living south of Madison Street, he is 
privileged to follow up that prospect. Natur- 
ally, the same arrangement applies to the 
south side man. 


In other words the territory is closed to 
personal solicitation but the entire city is 
open to follow any leads regularly obtained 
within the territory of the salesman. 


The north side man suggests that the 
equitable arrangement is to split the com- 
mission with the south side man when he 
makes an enrollment on the south side and to 
have reciprocal arrangements with the south 
side man. The south side man believes a 
fair arrangement is to leave the city open to 
follow any prospect no matter where he lives 
if that prospect’s name is obtained within 
the territory of the salesman. Will you give 
this problem your consideration and give us 
the benefit of your experience and opinion? 


Under the circumstances we feel 
that the south side salesman has the 
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best solution to offer. Whenever 
two salesmen enter into a commis- 
sion splitting arrangement one sales- 
man nearly always gives up a great 
deal more than the other; the result 
is that he becomes dissatisfied and 
resigns, leaving the other salesman 
to hold the bag entirely. At best the 
division of territories in a case like 
yours is seldom an absolute neces- 
sity, and the line which divides the 
territory should not be considered a 
stone wall over which no other 
salesman dares trespass. On the 
contrary, it should be considered a 
guiding line for the purpose of di- 
viding responsibility, and encourag- 
ing salesmen to concentrate rather 
than scatter efforts. 

The north side man will profit by 
every enrollment obtained in his ter- 
ritory, for it will make it that much 
easier for him to sell other pros- 
pects—for it will follow that the bet- 
ter your school is known in every 
territory the easier it will be to find 
new prospects. Many concerns 
have found it much easier to sell in 
territories where clients and cus- 
tomers are widely scattered, and if 
your north side man will consider 
the proposition from this angle we 
feel sure that he will see the advan- 
tage of the working with the south 
side man, according to the plan out- 


lined. It might prove to be a seri- 
ous handicap to both men if the 
commission splitting arrangement 
were adopted—especially if one man 
had to give up the commission on 
the greater number of enrollments. 
It hardly seems fair that the north 
side man should expect a split in 
commissions on business which he 
had nothing to do with getting, even 
though he is technically entitled to 
it due to the necessity of making 
some sort of a territorial division. 


We venture to say that if there 
were four or five men on the north 
side, all of them selling as many en- 
rollments as your one north side 
salesman is now selling, that he him- 
self would make more money be- 
cause every man who enrolls with 
you undoubtedly createst one or two 
new prospects. While the north 
side salesman is taking perhaps a 
natural attitude in this matter, we 
believe that he is working against 
his own best interests when he seeks 
to prohibit other salesmen from so- 
liciting a limited number of pros- 
pects in his territory. 

Split commissions have always 
created much discussion, but we be- 
lieve the general opinion is that no 
salesman is entitled to commission 
unless he actually contributes some 
effort toward the closing of the sale. 
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Not only picked but invited to call as well, 
and paid a fee for so doing. Wouldn’t this 
be an ideal situation—wouldn’t it just about 
assure success? 


Impossible, you say? No, notatall! Your 
customers are doing that selfsame thing this 
very minute—in some fields they have done 
it for over 50 years. They are choosing the 
salesmen they want to see and consu/t—and 
paying for the privilege —through the 
Business Press. 


Business Papers of the A. B. P. type ave 
salesmen — super - salesmen — needed, in- 


If you want an advertising agency properly 
equipped to handle your business paper cam- 
paign, write us for printed list of agencies which 
have been approved as competent in this respect. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
Headquarters, 220 West 42nd Street - New York 


Over 120 papers reaching 54 
fields of trade and industry 


**Member of The Asso- 
ctated Business Papers, 
Inc.”’, means proven 
circulations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments. 


picked by YOUR customvers 


vited, and welcomed in their respective 
fields. Your customers and prospects are 
paying for business papers to tell them 
what and where to buy, and business papers 
are telling them in both the editorial and 
advertising pages. 


Each paper is 100% of interest to its field— 
a force focused on one market and nowhere 
else. No sales tool more powerful or none 
more economical. Nothing can take its 
place. You can buy a lot of this highly 
specialized advertising for comparatively 
little money. Write us about your particu- 
lar sales problem. 


JOHNSON 


“h00, 


NGC 


"Shag, 
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The American Sales This issue of “Sales Man- 
Manager and the agement” is our first “World 


World Market Wide Number. 
have endeavored to make a 


few suggestions for securing overseas business. We 
appreciate that only a limited portion of our clientele 
is at present interested in getting business abroad, yet 
their numbers are rapidly growing. This is evident by 
the increased inquiries regarding foreign trade which 
have been coming into Washington lately. During 
1921 the average number of inquiries received was 
about 30,000 a month. During 1923 they increased to 
about 75,000 a month. Since February, 1924, the 
number has been in excess of 100,000 a month. The 
high water mark was reached in April, when 125,000 
American business men wrote to Washington to find 
out how they could get foreign orders. That there 
should be an increase of interest is natural. Our in- 


In it we 


dustrial development during the past decade, our 
present position as world bankers, coupled with the 


realization that a carefully chosen foreign business is 
the best protection for a concern’s domestic business, 
force us to interest ourselves in exporting, however 
much we prefer to sell at home. It is not too much 
to say that the sales manager of the future must not 
only know the domestic market, but he must know 
the world market as well, and in starting an annual 
world wide number, we are merely endeavoring to 
assist our readers in that direction. 


‘ay 
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Are There Too Many During the past few years 
Salesmen? there has been a_ very 
marked tendency to swell 
the sales volume by cutting down territories and add- 
ing new salesmen. As a result there has been an 
increase in sales, but the selling cost has climbed. 
Sales managers looking for a way out have trimmed 
expenses all around. Now they are beginning to scan 
the cost of getting the last twenty-five per cent of the 
business that goes onto the books. They are begin- 
ning to wonder if perhaps it is not the cost of getting 
this business that is raising so much havoc with sales 
costs. We are inclined to think that they are looking 
in the right place. There is an ever growing convic- 
tion in our minds that in this extra push for the last 
twenty-five per cent of sales, too much selling effort 
is expended and too many salesmen are employed. 
We are prompted to express ourselves on this point, 
following the receipt of a letter written by a retailer 
to one of our subscribers. It expresses, picturequesly 
and briefly, the viewpoint of many merchants: 
“This bill has been taken care of. Now inasmuch as you are 


taking care of credits, why is it that you do not take care of these 
men that the wholesale houses send out, especially specialty men 
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that get personal if a person does not buy. That is why so many 
merchants get overloaded in stock and the consequence is that 
there comes a time when it is hard to meet our obligations. 

“If about half of what we call ‘Smart Alecks’ were kicked off 
the road, this country and the merchants would be about one 
hundred per cent better off. I am not what you call a kicker but 
when ten or fifteen men call upon a person a day it certainly gets 
a person thinking. If there were about one-half of these men taken 
off and the goods sold fifty per cent cheaper, which could easily 
be done, this country would be back to normal in a short time.” 

This letter while typical of the faulty thinking of a 
small town merchant is worth more than a passing 
thought. How much of the trade’s present inability 
to pay is a result of a policy that compels a salesman 
to get orders—wisely if he can, but to get orders? 
Our so-called “high pressure” salesmanship is begin- 
ning to come home to roost. Isn’t it time to begin 
to ask ourselves a few pointed questions? Have you 
too many salesmen: Are you too paying too much 
for the last twenty-five per cent of your business? 


ray 
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Tomorrow’s Presidents 
Are the Sales 
Managers of Today 


Elsewhere in this issue 
appears an account of 
the elevation of E. S. 
Phillips to the presi- 
dency of Devoe & Raynolds and Frank G. Drew to 
the presidency of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, both old established concerns of national 
importance. It is not without significance that both 
of these new presidents came to the front office by way 
of the sales department, and both were undoubtedly 
selected because they possess better than any other 
candidates the ability to get volume business. In the 
case of Mr. Drew he started as a salesman with Win- 
chester twenty years ago, starting out in an Atlantic 
coast territory. Seven years later he was made gen- 
eral sales manager, and in 1916 he was elevated to the 
position of vice-president in charge of jobbing sales. 
Mr. Phillips started with Devoe & Raynolds as a sales 
clerk behind the dingy counter of the Fulton Street 
store. Together with E. D. Peck, who serves Devoe 
as general manager, he introduced methods which are 
said to have doubled the company’s business in five 
years, and enabled it to earn almost a million dollars 
last year. Mr. Peck, like Mr. Phillips, started as a 
cub salesman and climbed to the general manage- 
ment by way of the sales manager’s desk. Filling the 
positions of supreme responsibility with men grounded 
in sales management is becoming more and more a 
settled policy. That the policy is sure to grow as the 
need for volume increases is certain. But it should be 
noted that those who are being selected to the post are 
not mere sales specialists, but sales executives who 
have prepared for the future by extending their inter- 
est to all the ramifications and activities of the 
business. 
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Getting Information Sales managers should get 
At Washington more help from the govern- 

ment than they are getting. 
All too often it is their own fault that they do not. 
Time after time a sales manager will spend a great 
deal of money making researches of one kind or 
another, when more than likely he could get the same 
material for the asking at Washington. One of the 
difficulties in utilizing government services, has been 
stupid clerks at the various bureaus in Washington, 
hut Secretary Hoover has made a start toward better- 
ing these conditions. While much remains to be 
done, you are now reasonably sure of getting intelli- 
gent attention. Sales executives, however, should re- 
member that the amount of time which a clerk can 
devote to each inquiry is limited, since the funds for 
this kind of work are limited. Requests should be of 
narrow dimensions, and not be so general that a 
month’s research is required to make a reply. When 
possible it will even pay to send a member of your 
research staff to Washington for tons of facts and data 
are on file there, of the utmost value to business, 
which can only be utilized by personal inspection. The 
importance of Washington as a business information 
center is steadily growing, and the wise sales man- 
ager will not only utilize it, but do everything he can 
to see that the necessary funds for developing and 
extending this work is provided by Congress. During 
the next few months most of us will be approached 
for contributions to the campaigns of the several 
parties in the field. It might be well to make it clear 
that one of the things business expects from politics in 
return for financial support, is more serious treatment 
of this important matter of Federal research activities. 
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There Is Such a Thing A wise sales man- 
As Too Much Competition get once remarked 

that he sometimes 
thought of sending each of his competitor’s salesmen 
copies of all orders taken by his salesmen, for he was 
sure that if he did his competitors would spend so 
much time looking at the orders that they would have 
no time left to sell. While we can’t recommend the 
plan, it is a fact that more than one thriving business 
is headed for the rocks as a result of paying more at- 
tention to what their competitors are doing than to 
selling their own product. One angle of this situation 
was brought out by Harold B. Wess, of R. H. Macy & 
Company, in a recent address before the Comptrollers 
Congress. In this address Mr. Wess pointed out that 
the success of the chain store was largely due to its 
policy of concentrating on a few fast selling lines. 
Department store costs, he said, were much higher 
because there was a greater variety of items and prices, 
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and no standardization of lines. To the same extent 
failure to concentrate on fast turning products is at 
the bottom of many of the problems facing manuiac- 
turers. A concern starts out making a few items. Its 
efforts are successful. Then the salesmen come in 
with their talk of what competition is doing. “If we 
only had this and if we only had that in the line all 
our troubles would vanish.” They say it so often, that 
finally the management believes it, and the new items 
are added. This process continues until finally the 
basic idea of the founder to maintain a large volume 
on a few quick products he was especially qualified to 
make—is completely lost sight of. We have all heard 
and read a lot about simplification. We are pretty 
well “fed up,” as the saying goes, on simplification 
counsel from Washington. Yet too large a variety of 
products to make and to sell is unquestionably the 
greatest economic waste in industry today. 


If every sales manager in the country were to get 
out a strong letter to his salesmen today, telling them 
to stop spreading gossip about poor business, business 
would improve ten per cent within a month. This 
inclination of salesmen to spread rumors of poor busi- 
ness has become so bad in Southern California that 
the Meyers department store of Pasadena has issued a 
letter of instructions to all buyers not to do business 
with the gloom spreaders. 


In France the coveted me- 
dium is said to be the form 
used for telegrams. Lever 
Brothers have the monop- 
oly on the message side, and Pengeot automobiles the 
other side. In England a special committee has been 
appointed by Parliament to sell the back page of the 
form used in reporting income tax. In Italy the gov- 
ernment has erected small boardings on the lamp 
posts which it sells to advertisers, and any other kind 
of display is heavily taxed. To the American adver- 
tiser the idea of paying money to print your name on 
the back of five million or so income tax blanks would 
appear humorous. So would plastering one’s name 
on the message side of a telegram blank. The Ameri- 
can would tell you he doesn’t believe in this kind of 
advertising, that he used definite media to accomplish 
definite tasks, each dovetailing into a general adver- 
tising and selling plan. And he believes it! Yet, 
even as he is laughing at his unsophisticated conti- 
nental cousins, he turns around and buys a page of 
advertising for a year in some magazine simply be- 
cause it offers him a few thousand more circulation 
for a few cents a thousand less than some other 
publication ! 


A Continental 
Idea of a Good 
Advertising Medium 
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aNEW BINDER 
forL@SE LEAF 


CATALOGS 


Neat, handier and better looking 
than any other type of binder here- 
tofore offered for catalog work. All 
the advantages of a loose-leaf sys- 
tem, yet with the compact appear- 
ance of a permanently bound book. 
Furnished in any size and style of 
binding, stiff or flexible covers. 


Send fer This Free Book 


In addition to the type illustrated 
above we carry an extensive variety 
of styles for catalogs, price lists, 
sales manuals, photographs, ete. 
Fully illustrated in our new booklet 
just issued. Ask for a copy on your 
business stationery. 


The C. E. SHEPPARD CO. 
260 Van Alst Ave. 
Long Island City, N. Y 


Sales Executive 


Wanted 


One of our clients is seeking 
the services of a live, aggres- 
sive sales manager. 

The company has grown from a 
modest beginning in 1907 to fair 
proportions with every indication 
of continued growth. The location 
is in one of the leading southern 
cities. 

The product is a “quality” line 
of paints and varnishes. It is a 
high grade proposition for a high 
grade man who is seeking an op- 
portunity to demonstrate his ability 
as an organizer of salesmen and 
builder of sales. 


An interview with the president 
can be arranged by addressing 


J. C. ASPLEY 


1803 Leland Ave. Chicago, III. 


pf, ForMOTOR 
& ENGINEERING 
ADVERTISING IN 
ENGLAND consu/t 


The HERITAGE PETERS 
ADVERTISING SERVICE LTD.. 
Vi: 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND. 


Do You Want More Business? 


Consult 
—WRIGHT SERVICE— 


2642 East 22nd Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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EssENTIALS 


OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, by 
Simon Litman (John Wiley & Sons). This 
book, while intended for a text book for 
college commerce students, would be useful 
to anyone who had anything to do with ex- 
port merchandising. Not only does it cover 
the basic principles underlying international 
trade, but it contains a great quantity of 
concrete information that would be of direct 
value to the man in charge of export sales. 
In addition to such matters as customs ad- 
ministration, bonded warehouses, drawbacks, 
free ports, and so on, the material in the 
book covers such things as the governmental 
organization behind international trade at 
Washington, governmental sources for for- 
eign trade statistics and foreign trade re- 
ports, and the work of foreign Chambers of 
Commerce. 

The second part of the volume on The 
Private Aspects of International Trade con- 
t tains chapters on Foreign Market Analysis, 
Foreign Commercial Laws in Their Relation 
to Export Merchandising, and the Manufac- 
turer’s Organization for Exporting. The lat- 
ter chapter tells just how some of the biggest 
companies in the United States handle export 
business through their export departments, 
including methods of handling foreign cor- 
respondence and sales letters. In his discus- 
sion of exporting through domestic interme- 
diaries, the author covers export commission 
houses and their methods of operation and 
manufacturer’s export agents. There is also 
a chapter on Channels of Distribution in 
Foreign Countries. 

Qualifications for export salesmen are dis- 
cussed in some detail, also the salesman’s 
equipment. Methods of handling export ad- 
vertising, the preparation of catalogues for 
foreign trade, and export advertising media 
are covered in another section. 


The remaining chapters of the book con- 
tain some helpful information about packing 
goods for foreign shipment, the formation of 
combination of companies for conducting ex- 
port business, and general export procedure, 
including foreign banking and credit grant- 
ing, shipping documents and other “ma- 
chinery” for the movement of consignments 
of goods. 

“Essentials of International Trade” gives 
not only a helpful view of the general 
aspects of foreign commerce, but outlines 
clearly the problems involved in the prac- 
tical application of foreign trade theory. 


THE NEWSPAPER Press Directory (C. 
Mitchell & Co., Ltd.). This directory is is- 
sued annually as a reference book primarify 
in the interests of Inter-Imperial trade. It 
is a collection of market data, information 
about advertising media, tariffs, and other 
statistics of value to those interested in in- 
ternational commerce. Its principal feature 
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Sales Manager's 


Book Shelf 


is an exhaustive list of newspapers and 
periodicals with names and addresses of 
publishers, field covered, and price of sub- 
scription. The book also includes articles on 
various aspects of international trade by 
prominent English government officials. 


THE BusINess LETTER-WRITER’S MANUAL, 
by Charles Edgar Buck (George H. Doran 
Co.). Here’s a good book on letter writing 
—one that covers the “do’s” and “don’ts” 
of good business correspondence in a con- 
crete, straightforward fashion, and gives the 
letter writer material that he can use every 
day. Perhaps no one needs, more than a 
letter writer, a periodical reading of just 
such a book as this, to keep himself from 
going stale in his style of correspondence. It 
is easy to become stilted and to develop the 
“rubber stamp” habit in dictation, and when 
attention is called to hackneyed words and 
phrases that creep into correspondence, many 
times unconsciously, it is easier to deal with 
individual letters from a fresh point of view. 
The author emphasizes the necessity of the 
right attitude on the part of the letter writer, 
and that, after all, the effectiveness of let- 
ters is dependent upon the application of 
thought to the problem involved. 

Letters for a variety of purposes, including 
letter of inquiry, order letters, complaint let- 
ters, adjustment letters, credit letters, collec- 
tion letters, sales letters, applications for po- 
sitions, etc., are discussed in separate chap- 
ters. The book also contains a collection of 
good specimen letters that illustrate the cor- 
rect method of handling various situations. 

The purpose of the volume, according to 
the preface, is to take readers through easy 
stages in showing how to avoid the many pit- 
falls which beset the letter writer today; 
how to dress up his present-day efforts, and 
how to make a start toward taking his letters 
out of the proverbial waste basket class. 


500 ANSWERS TO SALES OBJECTIONS, by Ray 
Giles (The Ronald Press Company). Here 
is a small book packed with meaty answers 
to all manner of objections, alibis and ex- 
cuses for not buying. The author is a well- 
known advertising man who doubtless has 
met many of these objections personally, or 
who has helped his clients work out effective 
answers for similar objections. Mr. Giles 
has the knack of writing dialogue that, when 
read aloud, sounds perfectly natural. 

The average salesman can take these an- 
swers and use them verbatim without feeling 
that he is merely “reciting a piece.” Our 
only objection to the book is that some of the 
answers have a tendency to sound flippant— 
vet doubtless there are times when an objec- 
tion deserves only a flippant reply. We can 
recommend the book particularly for sales 
Managers to use as a guide in preparing 
sales manuals. 


IN 


Comprehensiveness 
Quality of Service 
Class and Number of Users 
Class and Number of Advertisers 


It Stands Alone, the Premier Purchasing Guide 


More than 2,200 space advertisers in the 1924 Edition now on 
the press. This is more than in any previous Edition; more 
than in any other trade publication of any kind and more than 
twice as many as in any other Buyers Guide. 


PAID Circulation 


The only “Paid Circulation” work of 
its kind. It is preferred, ordered, paid 
for and used exclusively by many of 
the buying powers of that important 
class which demands the best. 


In the 
“over $10,000,000” class 


more than 500 users; 


In the 
“over $1,000,000" 
more than 3,000 users; 


In the 
“over $100,000” 
more than 8,000 users. 


Member A. B. C. 
Also 


National Association 
of Manufacturers 


4,300 pages—9 x 12 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 461 Eighth Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO—20 W. Jackson Bivd. SAN FRANCISCO— 465 California Sr. BOSTON—Allston Square TORONTO-—91 Constance’St. 
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He offered a princely prize 


“IT want five strong letters that 
will sell talking machines; and 
this proposition is being mailed to 
several letter-writers on a competi- 
tive basis. I will pay $25 for the 
set that suits me best and will be 
glad to have you write a series, 
within the next week.” 


Now he may be a nice, honest fellow. I even 
went out of my way to write him a courteous 
note of thanks for the offer. Which he deserved ; 
for didn’t he give me an idea for this ad? 

But all joking aside, I bet more than one 
struggling letter-writer bit. Why not take a 
chance, if you’ve nothing else to do? 

As for me, I get as much for one letter as he 
offered for five; and in a free field, in competi- 
tion with all the $5 fellows, I’m kept busy. So I 
enter no contests except with myself, all the time 
trying to beat my former records for resultfulness, 
in letters and in every form of sales literature. 
Letter E-5 will tell you. 


Conedl Jftidderhof 


Times Bldg. New York 


PREMIUM SERVICE 


and 


PREMIUMS 


—We save you all the overhead expense, 
all your investment in premiums and all 
the worry and bother of buying, handling 
and distributing. 

—Our business isn’t identified with either 
cooperative coupons or trading stamps. 
Our patrons retain their identity; the 
premiums are theirs, the catalogs or leaf- 
lets are theirs and the coupons are theirs; 
we are simply their premium department. 
—Let us send you our booklets explaining 
everything in detail. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Ine. 
199-201 Franklin Street New York 


4 a, 
EARL B. SHIELDS 
Advertisin ig 


NUMBER of our clients main- 

tain no advertising depart- 
ments of their own; they depend 
upon this agency to relieve them 
of every detail in the planning and 
preparation of both direct and 
publication advertising. Perhaps 
you, too, could profitably use that 
kind of service. 


1623 HARRIS TRustT BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
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Better Booklets for Less Money 


5000 Eight-Page | 5000 Four - Page 
Vox6\% re pony | FOLDERS 
3 , printed on 6x9, printed 
good Enameled che Yi good sous 27942 
1000 8-page booklets, $25 | 1000 4-page folders, $20 
Write for Free Samples on Your Printed Letterhead 


E. FANTUS CO., Printers, 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Pits aN 
=-—=)'-. Handy Expense Books 
‘ocket 
ceed —| . 
lB for Traveling Men 
. if a Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 
~~ ‘. reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 
i ey salesman and bookkeeper. Hundreds of progressive firms 
=n everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 
== Dali 100 for $3.00 S00 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 
—— Anas GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
ages P. 0. Box 1837-Q Richmond, Virginia y 


The experience that a SALES MANAGEMENT 
reader had recently in trying to sell a new 
invention reminds me of something I ran 
across in a book this winter (before golf 
and a new car ruined all intellectual yearn- 
ings). It seems that there was a craftsman 
who made a glass that no one could break. 
This was back in Caesar’s time. He gained 
audience to Caesar, along with his offering 
and, pretending to hand it to Caesar, he let 
it fall on the marble floor. Caesar gasped 
with amazement. But the proud inventor 
picked up the goblet, which was merely 
dented, like a vessel of bronze; then he 
took a hammer from his coat pocket and 
with the gentlest of taps easily got rid of 
the dent. He naturally expected to be taken 
for Jupiter himself, especially when Caesar 
asked him, “I suppose no one else knows 
how to produce glass like this?” 

The man said, “No, not a soul.” 

Then said Caesar, “Off with his head. 
The man knows too much. If this device 
came into general use, gold would be worth 
no more than potter’s clay.” 

%&% 

The June number of EF. W. Howe’s 
Monthly contains, among many other inter- 
esting things, an advertisement, the third 
one to appear during the several years I 
have been one of his enthusiastic readers. 
His one consistent advertiser is “T. H. Jack- 
son’s Common Sense Liniment.” Occasion- 
ally the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. takes space, but 
they are not consistent. 

This advertisement I refer to takes up a 
space one column by seven inches and reads: 


“An advertisement will be inserted in 
this space one issue for six dollars; two 
issues for ten dollars. Js anyone bold 
enough to become the second adver- 
tiser?” 

Ed Howe is one of the deservedly famous 
characters. For forty years he was the pub- 
lisher of the Atchison Globe. Some ten years 
ago he retired—but he continued to have 
opinions and so he started this monthly, 
which is, so he terms it, “Devoted to Indig- 
nation and Information.” More of the 
former than the latter. He is very em- 
phatic in his likes and dislikes. I don’t know 
of any writer who can make me so mad— 
nor any with whom I agree so whole- 
heartedly on some subjects. 

But if you should become a subscriber 
don’t ever tell him that you disagree with 
what he says. If you do, he will return your 
unexpired subscription money. Just the other 
day he says he fined John T. McCutcheon, 
the famous cartoonist, fifty cents because he 
wrote that he enjoyed the monthly, “Even 
though at times I am not in complete agree- 
ment.” ‘The expression quoted is barred. 

The subscription price used to be ten cents 
a year; now it is twenty-five, or five years 
for a dollar. He doesn’t want any more 
subscribers, but if you send him a dollar 
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bill he’ll probably put you on the list. Right 
now he is bewailing the fact that a popular 
general magazine is writing him up and that 
he will be flooded with subscriptions, and 
the twenty-five cents is below the cost of 
production. He goes on to say, “Elbert Hub- 
bard nearly broke me once by advising his 
readers to take the ‘monthly’ as eleven hun- 
dred of them responded.” Address him at 
Potato Hill Farm, Atchison, Kansas, and 
send a dollar bill. “Stamps stick together, 
and I can only use them in fussing with sub- 
scribers who say their time has not expired, 
or that they were not notified, although Miss 
Alice says it has and they were.” 
%k% 

A New York man who had arranged to 
import a very exclusive French perfume, 
and who is prepared to back his sales effort 
with elaborate advertising, was telling me 
the other day of his experience with adver- 
tising agents. He divided them into two 
general classes—one said, “Now if you give 
us the account we will start right to work 
and we'll be able to catch a September num- 
ber of Vogue and other magazines.” 

The other said, “There’s no sense in start- 
ing your -advertising until the marketing 
program is completed and the sales organ- 
ization trained and in the field.” Of course 
he picked one from the second group. 

wk 

Bruce Barton, the advertising agent, tells 
of a circus advance agent who once tried to 
sell advertising space on the side of a 
parade elephant to a cross-roads merchant. 
“But why should I advertise? I have been 
here twenty years, and there isn’t a man, 
woman, or child around these parts who 
doesn’t know where I am and what I sell.” 
The circus man pointed across the street. 
“What is that building over there?” The 
proprietor answered, “That is the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” 

The advertising man asked him how long 
it had been there. The storekeeper thought 
that seventy-five years was a _ reasonable 
estimate. “And yet,” exclaimed the advertis- 
ing man, “they ring the church bell every 
Sunday morning.” 

wk 

Charles Austin Bates says, “Well adver- 
tised concerns change their employees less 
frequently than those which are non-adver- 
tisers. In the first place the well-known 
house gets the pick of those seeking employ- 
ment. Ambitious young men and young 
women seeking employment are attracted to 
the business which shows enterprise. They 
feel, and rightly, that employment with these 
is more likely to be permanent. When their 
friends inquire, they prefer to say that they 
are working for a concern which everybody 
knows.” 

The other day I got into a conversation 
with a seat companion on a New Haven 
train, and he proved to be an official in a 
labor organization of the clothing industry. 


He surprised me very much by saying that 
he advised the workers in his industry to go 
first to the advertising clothing makers for 
employment—that their business fluctuated 
less and the workers were more likely to 
have steady all-the-year-’round employment. 
His statement surprised me because this man 
is connected with a union which is supposed 
to be very radical, and most radicals do not 
have any too friendly a feeling for adver- 
tising. 

On this subject of advertised goods Ken- 
neth M. Goode said the other day in a talk 
before some department store executives, 
“The people who go into ecstasies about the 
sale of advertised goods are the same that 
always marvel because children look so 
much like their parents. 

“But children have got to look like some- 
body! They can’t make them blank—like the 
White Dragon in Mah Jongg. And it’s far 
simpler for the Chief Angel of the Celestial 
Maternity Company to say, ‘Just duplicate 
that last order of Mrs. Brown’s’ than to 
think up an entirely new design for each 
new baby. 

“To a large degree it’s the same with 
advertised goods. People are going to spend 
their money on something. Other things 
being at all equal, they will always spend it 
on things they know about through able 
advertising.” %y & 


An Old Man Once Told Me 

In a booklet printed for the guidance of 
his editorial writers, David Gibson, a 
pioneer in the house organ field (his busi- 
ness was purchased several years ago by 
William Feather, one of our advertisers) 
offers many suggestions that are practical to 
other than professional writers. From it I 
quote: “In stating a fact or conclusion that is 
contrary to common belief—one that might 
be considered radical, it is well for writers 
to know that thinking is a biological process. 

“That is, thinking is an arrangement and 
rearrangement of brain cells. 

“Fixed ideas, or fixed opinions on any sub- 
ject are fixed, set brain cells. 

“Making a statement contrary to fixed, 
hard set opinion will often make a reader 
mad. 

“It is like running a crowbar into hard 
concrete. 

“Tt causes a nervous reaction to anger. 

“And when a man’s brain cells are aboil 
he cannot think, he can only feel—the door 
is closed to further appeal. 

“Expression can be tempered, softened in 
a way to state almost any honest conclusion. 

“Benjamin Franklin handled these situa- 
tions by saying, ‘An old man once told me.’ 

“In this way he presented the idea without 
the responsibility of direct statement and 
softened it with the element of age. 

“On the treatment of subjects where the 
readers are known to hold another view it 
is well to state frankly that there is another 
side, about as follows: 

“‘Obviously, there are two sides to this 
question, and this is only one side.’ ” 

%& i 
Things That Never Happen 

Children crying for it. 

Walking a mile for a Camel and not find- 
ing one. 

Asking dad what he knows about it. 

Proving that it is no more than just a real 
good car. 

Saying it to me with flowers. 

A picture with every click.—PHILICITUs. 


® 
Service 
@ Having gained the Confidence of its readers and of 
the advertising public through a policy of fair dealing 
and honest effort, THE ROTARIAN has retained 
that Confidence by rendering eflicient Service for more 
than thirteen years. Its progress, both in reader interest 


and advertising patronage, has been of steady and 
gratifying growth. 


q@ THE ROTARIAN has gained its right to the title, 
“©The Magazine of Service,’’as has Rotary to its slogan, 
** Service Above Self.”’ 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


CHICAGO 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


Eastern Representatives 
Constantine & Jackson 
7 West 16th St., New York 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S., Newfoundland, Cuba, and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 
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) : 4d Ribbons and Inks > 
Q U, | T Y ¥ fer the j 
MULTIGRAPH NEOSTYLE 
i MULTI-COLOR ADDRESS-O-GRAPH 
MIMEOGRAPH TYPEWRITER 
Haleo Supplies are made first to j 
please the user, but their ultimate duty 


D is to please the receiver of your letters, 
by presenting to him letters that are as 
near mechanical perfection as good inks and 
ribbons can make them. 
There is just one way to make good inks and ribbons. The best of materials, modern 
equipment and skilled labor that knows the requirements of the various machines and builds its pro- 
duct accordingly. HALCO SUPPLIES combine these points with just alittle more for good measure. 
Halco Supplies cost no more than ordinary supplies, as they are sold to you direct, 
either from our factory at Philadelphia, or through our branches in New York, 
Chicago, Washington, D. C., or San Francisco. 
Send today for latest price list and see for yourself 


( THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY fia rw """ 
nla 2 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, San Fr hington, D. C. 


en se A oe ee ee 


. , ond 
Serving eastern clientsin 
Pacific Coast territory and 
Pacific Coast clients nationally 


The tzzard Company 


ADVERTISING: MERCHANDISING 
Tacoma: SEATTLE -San Francisco | 
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The Retail Center of 
Chicago’s North Shore 


Surrounding the beautiful Hotel 
Sheridan Plaza is the rich retail 
district of Uptown Chicago. At 
this most favored hotel the 
business traveler enjoys excep- 
tional advantages of location 
and accommodation—and easy 
access to all Chicago. Moderate 
rates in restaurant and Nar- 
cissus Grill cafeteria. Eighteen 
minutes from downtown. Ele- 
vated, surface cars, motor 
busses. 


Every room has private bath. 


Notel 
Sheridan-Plaza 


CHICAGO 


Sheridan Road at Wilson Avenue 


$3 a day and up 


S| 


Your Letterh 


should open the door 
to better business 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


— like we make them — 


reflect upon the people to whom you write— 
Reliability — Integrity — Dependability of 
organization and product. 

That’s why they procure results. 


Send for samples 
Higgins & Gollmar 


Incorporated 
Lithographers 
36 Ferry St. New York, N. Y. 
If it’s Lithographed — we do it! 
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News of the Road 


Sales managers in routing their salesmen 
through Pennsylvania will be pleased to 
learn of the new million dollar Hotel Alta- 
mont in Hazelton, Pa. The Altamont is a 
ten-story hotel containing 175 rooms, the 
furnishings of which are said to be unusually 
elaborate for a city the size of Hazelton. 
The formal opening of this new hotel was 
July 4th. 


Another magnificent hotel to opz<n_ its 
doors on July 4th was the new Hotei Lor- 
raine in Madison, Wisconsin. This new 
million dollar hotel forms a connecting link 
between the great University of Wisconsin 
and the seven million dollar capitol building, 
and will serve as a center for the political 
and educational activities of the city and 
state. The Lorraine is twelve stories in 
height and contains 250 guest rooms all alike. 
On each floor is a sample room which will 
prove the delight of traveling salesmen be- 
cause of the light from four large windows 
and because of the splendid furnishings and 
equipment in the rooms. That the Lorraine 
is going to be one of the most popular 
convention hotels in the state is indicated by 
the fact that even before the hotel was 
opened to the general public, two large con- 
ventions and a great commencement crowd 
were entertained. 


A most elaborate bus terminal has just 
been built on Fifth and Mission Streets in 
San Francisco, which will previde accommo- 
dations for 160 arriving and departing 
busses each day. From the new terminal 
busses will operate to Portland north, and 
to the Mexican border south, covering all 
intermediate points. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately four to five thousand passengers 
per day will be handled throughout this 
terminal. In order to handle this amount of 
passengers conveniently, there are eight 
doors leading out of the main waiting: room 
which permit the loading of eight coaches at 


| one time. 


Among the new hotels being planned for 
the middle west is the Fort Meigs Hotel in 
Toledo, Ohio. The Fort Meigs will be of 
fireproof construction, will be ten stories and 
is to contain 224 rooms, each with bath. 
Lobby, dining room and California coffee 
shop will be among the features which will 
class this hotel with the best in the country. 


Sales executives making Jackson, Mich., 
will be all cheered up to hear that a new 
hotel is being planned for this progressive 
city. Business men have subscribed half a 
million dollars and this together with a bond 
issue for a like amount is to be used in put- 
ting up and equipping a modern up-to-date 
hotel to be called The Hayes Tavern. 


Bus service between various points in Wis- 
consin is in excellent shape again after a 
poor spring season, due to bad road condi- 
tions. Regular schedules between Milwau- 
kee, Waukesha, Oconomowoc, Beaver Dam, 
Fond Du Lac, Sheboygan and Manitowoc 
have been resumed and it is believed that 
next winter will see the service continued 
every day. Sedans and parlor coaches have 
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been introduced on some of the Wisconsin 
lines and they are proving a distinct innova- 
tion. The sedans seat twenty-four pas- 
sengers, have a smoking compartment and a 
special luggage carrier. The parlor coaches 
are equipped with wicker chairs, mirrors, 
etc. 


The Hotel Durant, Flint, Mich., has in- 
stituted a service which will appeal to sales 
executives, and which they will want to 
pass on to their salesmen. A bulletin board 
has been placed near the room clerk’s desk 
on which salesmen guests may put their 
firm’s name, their own name, and the line of 
goods handled. Two lines are allowed each 
salesman although first choice is, of course, 
awarded to salesmen having sample rooms, 


The George Washington Hotel, the fourth 
link in “the Colonial chain” owned by 
United Hotels Company, was opened last 
month in Winchester, Virginia. This new 
hotel of 102 rooms is a modern structure in 
every respect and is ideally located in the 
center of the city which in turn is located in 
the heart of the historic Shenandoah Valley. 
Lounge, banquet room, ballroom and writ- 
ing rooms are all well placed and provision 
has been made for the development of a 
roof garden later on. 


Coffeyville, Kans., home of the famous 
baseball pitcher, Walter Johnson, is soon to 
have a new $300,000 hotel. The Dale will 
contain 125 rooms, most of them with baths. 
The large lobby, main dining room, and 
combination coffee shop and lunch room will 
be on the first floor, while the second floor 
will consist of sample rooms, convention hall, 
private dining rooms and ladies’ parlor. 


Most of the present day sales managers 
who made Minneapolis in their days on the 
road will remember the old Nicollet Hotel 
with its four story structure and 100 rooms. 
it is gone now, but in its place rises the new 
Nicoliet, costing four million dollars and 
containing 600 rooms. This new hostelry 
was formally opened last month and has 
already gained the good-will of all of its 
old friends and many new ones too. It is 
apparent that this great establishment has 
been planned and furnished with paramount 
consideration for the comfort and health of 
the guest. One outstanding feature of the 
new Nicollet is the banquet hall and ball- 
room which is said to be the largest in the 
Northwest. 


Indiana, long famous for its interurban 
service, now offers the sales manager and 
his men almost equal service in the way of 
motor busses. New lines have recently been 
established between Wabash, Ind., and 
Logansport, also Terre Haute to Danville, 
Iilinois, and further a line between South 
Bend and Fort Wayne. The latter service 
consists of three twenty-five passenger busses 
each with smoking compartment, capable of 
seating nine. The times of departure from 
South Bend are 6:30 and 10:30 in the morn- 
ing, and 2:30 in the afternoon. 


Consider the Flapper—and the Flapper-he! 
When bobbed hair and jazz are the favorite 


topics of conversation everywhere—when 
the daily papers are full of reports of “the 
youth movement,” and our elders “view with 
alarm” the tendencies of the day, we must 
admit that the influence of the young-minded 
is making a tremendous impression in every 
field of activity—including business. 

The astute business man will “get in right 
with the bunch.” He knows that youth as- 
serts a big influence on the daily purchases 
of millions of homes and that it is worth 
while to cultivate the “younger set.” He 
knows too that a “different”? appeal must 
be made for the preferences of youth. Ad- 
vertising copy and technique that sways the 
buying impulse of the matron will not influ- 
ence the sub-deb. A new language is 
spoken. 

Better send to Photoplay Magazine, 750 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for a copy 
of their booklet, “The Age Factor in Busi- 
ness” and give this subject further thought. 
It may open up a big new field for the pro- 
motion of your product. 


Don't hold us responsible if you are too 
late in making your request for a copy of 
“The Pictorial Life of Benjamin Franklin” 
from Dill & Collins, paper makers, Philadel- 
phia. It is a beautifully printed and illus- 
trated book, bound in hard covers, published 
in commemoration of the 200th anniversary 
of the arrival of Franklin in Philadelphia 
and gives an exceedingly interesting story 
of this great American to whom Washington 
wrote, “If to be venerated for benevolence, if 
to be admired for talents, if to be esteemed 
for patriotism, if to be beloved for philan- 
thropy, can gratify the human mind, you 
must know that you have not lived in vain.” 

In addition to many fine engravings, 
showing Franklin’s life in pictures, a long 
list of his achievements in the arts, sciences 
and inventions is given. If the books are 
not all gone, you will be well repaid for the 
time required to make your request. 


A new empire for sales managers, in many 
lines, to conquer lies in the vast potential 
selling field of the Pacific Coast States of 
California, Washington and Oregon. 

The “easy” selling periods of the past 
years have made it unprofitable for many 
eastern and centrally located concerns to 
enter this field when so much unworked ter- 
ritory lay closer to home—but now, with 
increasing competition in nearby markets, 
these concerns are fast developing organiza- 
tions and distribution on the Pacific Coast. 

Those sales executives who are interested 
in this big potential market will do well to 
ask the Lawrence Warehouse Company of 
San Francisco for a copy of their survey 


entitled “Increasing Sales Through Better 
Distribution on the Pacific Coast.” Many 
valuable “pointers” on merchandising con- 
ditions, together with valuable statistics, are 
given. Please mention SALES MANAGEMENT 
when writing. 


The eight helpful forms of sales control, 
the tests for determining the efficiency of 
sales organizations, and the suggestions as 
to the proper scope of sales management 
contained in “The Province of Sales Man- 
agement,” number seven in a series of busi- 
ness leaflets, published by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, will doubtless have 
an appeal to many readers of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT Magazine. A copy of this leaflet 
will be sent by The Policyholders’ Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City, on request. Other 
leaflets in the series are “Budgeting for Busi- 
ness Control,” “Methods of Organizing 
Salesmen’s Time,” “The Sales Budget,” “The 
Control of Material,’ “Making the Most of 


the Small Shop,” and “Sources of Cost Infor- 
mation.” 


“The Relighted Lamp of Paul Revere,” a 
very interesting booklet of entertainment 
and education, written by James Wallin for 
The American Photo-Engravers Association, 
will be sent to sales executives making re- 
quest. The address is 863 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. 


Have you noticed how the use of package 
inserts is increasing? Your favorite tooth 
paste, breakfast food, and toilet soap, when 
unwrapped, all contain folders, postcards 
and other promotional literature, describing 
additional products made by the same manvu- 
facturer. No more favorable time could be 
found to call your attention to these other 
products, than when you first open a new 
package of some old favorite. Here is a 
field of advertising just coming into its own, 
and if you would like to examine numerous 
samples of successful enclosures used by 
other concerns, you will find them in a port- 
folio just issued by the Warren Paper Com- 
pany, 101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. The 
title is “More Business Through Package 
Inserts.” 


Pieces o’ Eight! Pieces o’ Eight! Yo Ho! 
An’ a bottle of Rum! No matter how long 
it has been since you read “Treasure 
Island,’ you will receive a real “thrill” of 
finding pirate’s gold if you ask The Stan- 
dard Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va., to 
send you “The Treasure Chest.” It is filled 
to bursting with ideas and suggestions which 
you may “steal” to make your envelope 
stuffers and mailing pieces bring more busi- 
ness. You won’t go wrong if you send for 
“The Treasure Chest.” 
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DIRECT EVIDENCE 
INCREASES SALES 


OUR salesmen should show skeptical pros- 

pects the testimonial letters and orders 
which you receive from satisfied customers— 
it would remove doubt and get the order. 
HARD-SHELL PROSPECTS DEMAND PROOF 
You could provide it by making use of the 
testimonial letters and orders lying idle in 
your files. 
PUT POWER BEHIND YOUR TESTIMONIALS 
Give a copy to each of your salesmen and note the 
effect on their moral and orders. 
We make copies of anything written, printed or drawn 
—Letters, Orders, Contracts, Maps, Plats, Charts— 
without the use of glass plates or expensive cuts. 

Write for Samples and Prices 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO. 
85 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 


Sales Managers! 


Liven up your sales 
contests and bulletins 
with original cartoons. 
If you have an idea 
we'll work it out; ifyou 
haven't, we'll supply 
one. 

We specialize in convention 

cartoons. 
Send fer proof sheets 


We Draw Cartoons to Order 


Business Cartoon Service 
Lew Merrell 35 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


TESTIMONIALS 


Orders, checks, maps, reports, blueprints, te. 
PHOTOSTAT prints are convincing photo- 
graphic facsimiles — produced without plates 
Send for Samples 
Best prices— Quickest service 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
80 Maiden Lane New York City 


ATTRACT ATTENTION 


Wm,L-Fletcher Inc, 
can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


Lithographed and printed cloth, folded edge 
fiber, paraffine cardboard, paper and metal 
signs in colors that stand outdoor exposure. 
Die-cut shapes, cutouts and paper displays for 
interior work. Road and field signs printed 
with genuine paint on metal and mounted in 
good substantial wood frames, made with 
special lock corners, any size. 


The Massillon-Cleveland-Akron Sign Co. 
Dept. D Massillon, Ohio 


PHOTOGRAPHS 22 will save 


the cost of 
expensive art work —that will improve your 
salesmen’s portfolios — that will tell your story 
in a better, clearer way. 
Let me quote on your next order 


LEWIS F. NATHAN CO. 
101 W. 42nd St., New York Phone Bryant 7736 
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How We Made Our Money 
Go Twice As Far 


(Continued from page 1338) 


capitalization that 
wise be necessary. 


would other- 


As I have explained, our dull sea- 
son output was formerly less than 
thirty-three per cent of the peak 
production. That is, counting the 
peak production as ten, the off sea- 
son output would be three. At the 
present time the peak output may 
be called ten and the off season pro- 
duction 7.5. In the case of Vitro- 
lite, April and May are the peak 
months. Formerly the curve would 
have dropped off to almost nothing 
at once. But this year the June 
production was not off more than 
ten per cent, and the July output 
not more than fifteen. Other months 
may drop a little more, but the low- 
est dip will not go lower than 
twenty-five per cent under April- 
May high point. 


Policy Found Profitable 


Formerly we were sometimes 
hard put to finance the inventory in- 
creases necessitated by the peak 
periods, the additional amount of 
stock called for was so great. As 
a result of putting our year ’round 
policy into effect, we do not have 
to increase our inventory for the 
peaks in excess of one-tenth of our 
capital. 

Altogether we have found this 
policy to be most profitable, not so 
much from the standpoint of cutting 
down capitalization, as by way of 
doing a greatly increased business 
without additional facilities, and 
especially from the standpoint of 
maintaining a business mechanism 
whose operation is free from peri- 
‘odic stopping and starting. 

I am honestly unable to under- 
stand why any business which is not 
absolutely dependent upon uncon- 
trollable factors like the seasons 
should be compelled to undergo the 
tremendous inconvenience of peak 
buying. Unless the buying habits 
of customers are founded upon a 
real necessity, they can be changed. 


The Outdoor Advertising Agency 
of America, Inc., has secured the ac- 
count of the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers Association, of Fresno, 
California, and will handle the fu- 
ture poster advertising of Sun-Maid 
Raisins. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


SALESMEN WANTED 


AMERICAN SECURITY CREDIT COMPANY, 
a corporation operating throughout the world, 
furnishes a credit service for banks, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers covering a 
broader field than any other known company. 
Our credit investigating, collecting, adjusting, 
freight checking and tracing methods have been 
in successful operation for years by such institu- 
tions as Standard Oil Company, Sears, Roebuck 
& Company and we now want to extend our 
business to every section. We need ambitious 
and capable representatives who can display real 
salesmanship in presenting our service to all 
lines of business. This is an opportunity to 
make your income in keeping with your ability 
and to develop a permanent and dignified con- 
nection. Write for particulars. American Se- 
curity Credit Company, general offices, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


A SUCCESSFUL, RAPIDLY DEVELOPING 
specialty manufacturing concern, whose products 
are sold over the entire United States, which field 
however has hardly been touched, needs the services 
of a young man of proven executive ability, with 
some experience in sales promotion and sales de- 
partment work to qualify as sales manager or as- 
sistant to sales manager. This means an oppor- 
tunity to connect with a highly successful, rapidly 
growing concern, where the opportunity for con- 
tinued development of both the company and the 
individual is almost unlimited. All correspondence 
held in strict confidence. Box 864, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


TO SALES EXECUTIVES LOOKING UP- 
ward: Are you getting anywhere? The future 
for the man who qualifies with a sales organiza- 
tion that is expanding as rapidly as ours is limit- 
less. Motion picture publicity and merchandising 
service is a creative business. Get into the swim! 
Make 1924 prosperity year, as well as salesman’s 
year. Business is good with us. Thirty-five per 
cent increase so far this year. Your questions 
will get prompt response. Alexander Film Com- 
pany, 3329 South Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 


SALES ENGINEER—TECHNICAL, SALES 
experience necessary. Capable of doing business 
with large industrial firms. Must have earned at 
least $5,000 yearly. Age between 28 and 35. Ad- 
dress Box 860, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


A LARGE MANUFACTURER OF ELEC- 
trical apparatus is bringing out a new line of fan 
motors, and desires a sales executive with experi- 
ence and acquaintance in the fan motor field to 
organize this department. This is an unusual 
opportunity for the right man. Answer fully, ad- 
vising history, salary desired and send photo- 
graph. All documents will be held confidential 
and returned to applicant. Box 862, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 TO $25,000 
upward; executive, sales, technical, administrative, 
engineering, manufacturing, professional, manag- 
ing, financial, ete., all lines. If you are qualified 
and receptive to tentative offers for a new con- 
nection, you are invited to communicate in strict 
confidence with the undersigned, who will conduct 
preliminary negotiations for such positions. A 
method is provided through which you may re- 
ceive overtures in confidence, without jeopardiz- 
ing present connections, and in a manner con- 
forming strictly to professional ethics. Send 
name and address only; preliminary particulars 
will be sent without obligating or compromising 
you in any way. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 520 Lock- 
wood Building, Buffalo, New York. 


SALES PROMOTION 


LETTERS THAT GET WHAT THEY GO 
after—inquiries, orders, remittances. Been writ- 
ing ’em 20 years for every line of business and 
service. Got 25 per cent replies from one letter 
on proposition to canvassing agents; 27 per cent 
replies from letter-folder sent to high class in- 
vestors ; raised $50,000 by mail on another invest- 
ment proposition at 15 per cent selling cost. Out- 
line your problem for free suggestions and book- 
let, “‘Resultful Advertising Service.”” Ernest F. 
Gardner, 511-Y Ridge Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during twenty-six years for clients by my direct- 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. Ten years sales 
promotion manager Larkin Co. Submit sales prob- 
lems, free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


SALES ENGINEER—PRODUCER AND 
trainer of salesmen and sales organizations. If 
you desire to enter Chicago or middle west field no 
matter what your product might be communicate 
with me. Experienced in handling new products 
in virgin field or old products in slump. Can 
produce entire advertising campaigns and have 
sales force collaborate with same. Highest char- 
acter and financial references. Box 863, SALES 


| MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Pabst Dark Challenges Mr. Bold 


(Continued from page 1339) 


the change resulted in the returns. 

Mr. Bold says that “more and 
more importance has got to be 
placed upon the problem of copy” 
and “the importance of the copy- 
writer is increasing by leaps and 
bounds.” 

On this proposition, at least, we 
are together like the original 
Siamese Twins! 

But merely to show how much 
more I believe it than he does, I’ll 
make this proposition: if he, Chel- 
tenham Bold, will write the copy, 
following, in each case, the style 
generally and the offer exactly, of 
the four notable advertising suc- 
cesses he cites from the Periodical 
Publishers’ Bulletin, I will take a 
chance on any bet he mentions that 
his INITIAL advertisement of four 
totally unknown and previously un- 
heard of companies will prove at 
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least twice as profitable as a set of 
different advertisements with dis- 
tinctly poorer copy and less attrac- 
tive offers, written by some copy 
man I will let him name, for the four 
best known and most widely adver- 
tised companies in their respective 
lines in the country! 


What I am trying to say is that a 
good advertisement is just as good 
today as it will be four years from 
now, and that a poor advertisement 
will not, in four years or forty, be 
any more effective than on the day 
it is printed. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bold is 
not nearly severe enough on those 
people who think they can start ad- 
vertising and stop it without throw- 
ing away money in tragic sums. 
Neither good-will nor money in the 
bank vanishes the minute one stops 
adding to it. 


Howa Manutacturer 
got More Business 
out of ‘Territe 
he thought he 

been Aovering 


‘With a Mape 


“With a Map and Tack System!” 
How often you see that phrase in 
stories of successful sales campaigns. 
How often you hear successful sales 
managers use it in telling of their 
work. 
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The sales manager mentioned in this 
“Printers’ Ink” story used a map and 
ack syste <= securing 90D ; 
tack system in securing new 
dealer prospects, from which he lined 
up over 500 new accounts. And all 
from territory they had been working. 


Hlundreds of the leading sales man- 
agers of the country have found that 
the daily use of a Namapco Map Sys- 
tem has enabled them to determine the 
weak places in their distribution, to 
add new accounts, to travel their sales- 
men more economically, and to get 
more business out of the same terri- 
Maps, Map Tacks wey: 
and Map Equipment 


of All Kinds 


Ff Tack System’ 


Ilow about your distribution? Have 
you checked up on it lately? Do you 
know how many good towns you have 
been passing up? Have you any 
quick, convenient way of finding out? 
A Namapco Map System will give you 
these facts—give them to you at a 
glance. It will enable you to analyze 
your distribution, to check up on sales- 
men, distributors and dealers, and to 
keep in touch with the day-to-day de- 
velopments in every part of your ter- 
ritory. 

Whether your territory includes only 
one or two states or the entire world, 
you need this information. A Namapco 
Map System, designed and built for 
your particular business, will prove the 
best investment in sales increasing 
equipment you ever made. 


Tell us what your territory is, and we'll tell you how a 
Namapco Map System will help you get more business out of it 


National Map Company 


Map Makers Since 1885 


Home Office, 308 Murphy Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
311 Broadway, New York 


111 N. Market St., Chicago 


Zone Advertisin 


in news 


papers 


did this — 


Total Sales of 113 Hot Air Furnace Manufacturers 


Sales of Holland Furnaces in 1923 


We CRCAGO TERZ/TORY 


OLLAND, Michigan, was 

settled long ago by a 

fine substantial colony 
of Dutch farmers and burghers. 
Holland, Michigan, is a_thor- 
oughly up-to-date, progressive 
American city, but it has a char- 
acter of its own quite distinct 
from that of any other Ameri- 
can city. Its enterprises are 
marked by simplicity, thorough- 
ness and tenacity, as exemplified 
in the following story of The 
Holland Furnace Company. 
This company was organized in 
1906 with a capital stock of 
$50,000, gradually expanded to 
$800,000. In 1919 total sales 
amounted to $3,830,000, and the 
company was recognized as one 
of the largest in the business. 
Just when another company might 
have settled down in smug satisfac- 
tion with the magnitude of its busi- 
ness, Holland adopted large plans for 
expansion. That was the American 
spirit. And with determination and 


perseverance have those plans been 
carried out. 


It was decided to use one full page 
each month in The Chicago Sunday 


Tribune. This schedule has been re- 
ligiously followed—in summer and in 
winter—in boom times and in hard 
times. 


What has heen the result? 


Holland sales in Chicago amounted to 
$145,300 in 1919. In 1923 they had 
climbed to $1,009,600—an increase of 
600%. 

The success of the advertising in The 
Chicago Tribune soon led to cam- 
paigns in other newspapers to con- 
quer other markets. A Holland page 
now appears each month in 27 cities. 
Holland sales outside Chicago have 
grown from $3,684,700 in 1919 to 
$9,164,400 in 1923—an increase of 
150%. 


The Holland Company has not at- 
tempted to sell the entire United 
States at once—but it sells far more 
furnaces than any other manufac- 
turer. Holland has taken one zone or 
market after another—cultivated it 
intensively with adequate newspaper 
advertising, closely coordinated with 
sales work. The result is a_ ten 
million dollar business with many 
markets just beginning to produce 
and others as yet untouched. 


And zone advertising in newspapers 
has enabled Holland to control its 
business to an extent that is the envy 
of other manufacturers. Holland 
Furnaces are sold and installed exclu- 
sively by factory branches owned and 
operated by the company. This means 
that there is no temptation to waste 


according to latest figures (1921) from Federal census — $29,820,000 


$10,174,000 


money on advertising designed merely 
to “influence the dealer.” All Hol- 
land advertising is written and placed 
for the sole purpose of selling Hol- 
land furnaces. And that honest pur- 
pose has a great deal to do with its 
success. 


C. D. Karr, Advertising Manager of 
the Holland Furnace Company, says 
that his company enters each market 
determined to sell more furnaces than 
all competitors combined and this re- 
sult has been achieved in many towns 
throughout Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Michigan and Wisconsin where Chi- 
cago Tribune advertising is a_ sales 
building force, 


Chicago Tribune advertising in these 
five states is supplemented by the use 
of newspapers in Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee and 
Des Moines. As a result of this con- 
centration of advertising in the 
market closest to the factory, 40% of 
all Holland branches are in The Chi- 
cago Territory. 


If you want to use advertising to in- 
crease both sales volume and _ net 
profits—let a Chicago Tribune man 
call and talk it over. Tribune men 
are conversant with merchandising as 
well as advertising. Every one of 
them has actually handled sales cam- 
paigns in The Chicago Territory. You 
incur no obligation by asking a 
Tribune man to call and you may find 
the interview (as many others have) 
quite profitable. 


The Tribune’s Book of Facts on Markets and Merchandising -~ 1924 Edition -—is now ready. 
A copy will be mailed, free, to any selling organization requesting it on business stationery 


The Chicago Gribune 
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